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THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 


i much more than a century 
i\ ago the greatest and most pro- 
mising colony ever planted and 
nurtured by France fell into the 
possession of Great Britain. Slightly 
behind us in the race of discovery, 
in that of acquisition she had sur- 
passed us ; and when that final ap- 
peal to arms occurred on the plains 
above Quebec, which history com- 
memorates as a mortal duel between 
two great commanders, she claimed 
all the lands watered by the St. Law- 
rence and the Mississippi from their 
sources to the ocean, and whatever 
else might lie farther in the un- 
known west, even to the very shores 
of the Pacific. 

On one hazard Montcalm staked 
an empire, the loss of which was 
acknowledged by France in 1763, 
and with it that supremacy in the 
New World for which the rival 
powers had so long struggled. The 
might of England now seemed 
almost superhuman. Peaceful and 
prosperous at home, free beyond 
other countries, honoured and feared 
by all, the limits of her future 
greatness depended alone upon her 
discretion. 


In that moment of national ex- 
ultation who would have believed 
that before twenty years were past 
a large section of the people who 
were then rejoicing with their king, 
would be converted into deadly ene- 
mies, dragging from his sway the 
territory they had often helped him 
to maintain, and that of all his 
Transatlantic subjects, those fo- 
reigners whom he had just acquired 
would alone remain faithful to him, 
and even be found a little later 
fighting side by side with his troops 
against the aggressions of the new 
democracy? Yet these events form 
a natural sequence.! Undisputed 
possession rendered us too confident 
of our treasures, and arrogant to 
the inevitable guardians of them. 
Temptation to stab his old foe, 
while they helped him to the mo- 
mentary gratification of revenge, 
blinded Louis XVI. to the general 
danger of the principles he was 
promulgating. Whilst their con- 
sequences, his dethronement and 
murder, the ruin of the kingdom, 
and the annihilation of religion and 
order, so shocked the simple Nor- 
mans of Canada as to make them 


_" Yet certain shrewd thinkers predicted nearly what happened. It is said that at the 
time of the cession the French Minister warned the British Envoy that it would lead to 
the loss of our colonies, and when the Treaty was fairly signed, Choiseul could not held 
exclaiming with glee, * At last we have got them!’ M. de Verguénes, afterwards Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, then Ambassador at the Porte, also made use to an English traveller 
of these prophetic words: ‘ The consequences of the entire cession of Canada are obvious. 

am persuaded England will ere long repent of having removed the only check that 
could keep her colonies in awe. They stand no longer in need of her protection. She 
will call upon them to contribute towards supporting the burdens they have helped to bring 
on her, and they will reply by striking off all dependence.’ —Creasy, ‘ The Constitution of 

the Britannic Empire, 144. . 
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forswear France and cling to a 
throne which was treating them 
with kindness. 

The story is a curious one. From 
the time of the great Cartier, who 
found it, to that of the brave Mont- 
calm, who lost it, Canada was the 
special offspring of France. She 
explored it, she peopled it; her mis- 
sionaries for the propagation of the 
faith, her voyageurs for the exten- 
sion of commerce, accomplished 
journeys which place them amongst 
the boldest and most enterprising 
of adventurers. Alone for months, 
sometimes for years, to expedite the 
great end they had in view, these 
fathers would trust themselves 
amongst the savages, adopting their 
mode of life, mastering their dia- 
lects, enduring their privations, 
sharing their great fatigues: a 
career of self-sacrifice which often 
ended in an untimely death, ac- 
companied by those refinements of 
torture in which the aboriginal 
Americans excelled beyond all peo- 
ples of the earth, and even prided 
themselves in exalting to an art. 
To the untiring efforts and the tact 
of these good men, France owed to 
a great degree the permanence and 
progress of her work, and we are 
indebted to them for the eariiest 
pictures of that wild northern re- 
gion, with its wonderful system of 
waters, and its fathomless forests, 
and of the life, so rapidly passing 
away, of its primitive inhabitants. 

Once only during those times was 
her domination in peril. It was in 
the early days of Quebec. England 
had quarrelled with her about the 
treatment of the Huguenots. A 
British squadron sailed up the St. 
Lawrence, and all French America 
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lay at our mercy. Woife’s prototype 
was Sir David Kirk, who had 
brought fame with him ; Montcalm’s 
was Champlain, the explorer, the 
administrator, the real founder and 
the preserver of the new Empire. 
All the honours of war were granted 
to the garrison, and Champlain was 
allowed to return to France. Peace 
was being discussed when he arrived 
there, and his dismay and mortifi- 
cation may be conceived when he 
found the value of La Nouvelle- 
France so little appreciated by the 
King and his advisers, that they had 
failed to make its restitution one of 
the conditions of a renewal of inter- 
course. But Champlain was not 
too late: his entreaties and remon- 
strances prevailed, and the lost 
colony was restored to its former 
possessors (1630). 

To trace the progress and vicissi- 
tudes of Canada during the next 
century and a quarter, an interval 
full of romance and interest, would 
require a separate essay ; her for- 
tunes under British rule is the task 
we have set ourselves to consider ; 
we must therefore be content to 
refer those who are curious to study 
the times of our predecessors, to the 
valuable works they have handed 
down to us, the titles of some of 
which will be found in the note.? 

Immediately after the peace of 
1763, Canada, which during the in- 
terval between its conquest and 
formal cession by treaty, had neves- 
sarily occupied the position of 
military province, was placed under 
a civil administration. In the same 
gazette * the erection in America of 
four new governments is announced 
—Quebec, East Florida, and West 
Florida‘ on the mainland, and Gre- 





2 Rélations des Jésuites, now a scarce work, remarkable for its graphic account of the 


country and the labours of the pioneers. 


Champlain’s 


Voyages. Charleroix’s Histoire et 


Description de la Nouvelle-France, 1774. De Bacqueville de la Potherie, Histoire de 


UV Amérique septentrionale, 1722. 


See also William Smith’s 


History of Canada to the 


Peace of 1763, published at Quebec, and an excellent abstract of the History of 
Canada, by John MacMullen, Esq., published at Brockville, Ontario, in 1868. 


* October 8, 1763. 


* During the last two years of the war Spain had been the ally of France. 


She was 


punished by the loss of Cuba, which, for the sake of completing our continental posses- 
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nada, which comprised the few other 
West Indian islands we then held5— 
together with the appointment of 
General Murray as the first Gover- 
nor of Quebec. <A council of eight 
was nominated to advise him, and 
his instructions recommended, in 
most respects, the dispensation a- 
dopted in our Crown Colonies as his 
model. His jurisdiction extended 
over Canada proper; Nova Scotia, 
which then comprised what are now 
New Brunswick and part of Maine, 
forming a separate province. Too 
rigid an adherence to precedent led 
Murray, in one of his early acts, into 
agrave error. Excepting the garri- 
son, and the immediate servants of 
the Crown, not a creature then spoke 
a word of anything but French, 
and the substitution of English in 
the Courts of Law caused a natural 
mistrust amongst all classes. 

The speedy correction of this 
false step, and the expressed opinion 
of the Law Officers of the Crown 
that neither prudence nor justice 
warranted an alteration of the sys- 
tem with regard to land and pro- 
perty, which we found in force, or 
in any of the customs and usages 
of His Majesty’s new subjects, went 
far to reconcile these to their fate, 
and to impart a confidence in Eng- 
land of which she soon amply reaped 
the fruits. Henceforth the Coutuine 
de Paris, originally compiled by 
Canadian jurists, was to be the 
authoritative code regulating ques- 
tions which affected land and in- 
heritance ; whilst cases of personal 
contract and commercial debts were 
to be determined according to the 
law of England. 

An Act of Parliament, in 1774, 
made several modifications in the 
machinery of administration. The 
Council was augmented, its powers 
were enlarged, but its ordinances to 
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become valid must receive the 
royal assent within six months of 
their enactment. The area of the 
Governor’s authority was also ex- 
panded so as to include Labrador, 
and on the west, the countries 
between the Ohio and the Missis- 
sippi. Had it not involved the ex- 
tension of the Province, or had the 
lands now added been uninhabited, 
the ‘Quebec Act’ might claim al- 
most unreserved praise. But the ad- 
ditional territory contained 20,000 
persons of British origin, who in- 
stantly raised a cry that their in- 
terests were sacrificed, their liberty 
endangered, and thathis new-fangled 
subjects, who were about to over- 
whelm them, were dearer to the King 
than his old and trusty servants. 

In the House of Lords, Chatham 
raised his voice unheeded, and the 
20,000, with their millions of rich 
acres, were worse than lost to us 
for ever. 

One clause in the Quebec Act, 
and which, perhaps, more than any 
part of it secured Canada to our 
interests, gave to the Romish clergy 
full exercise of their religion, sub- 
ject to the King’s supremacy, and 
the power to enjoy the dues and 
rights accruing to them from the 
members of their congregations, 
with a proviso that this concession 
should not debar his Majesty from 
making such provision for the sup- 
port of a Protestant clergy as he 
should hereafter think fit. 

The lamentable story of the next 
nine years, the blunders of Govern- 
ment, and the often tactless atti- 
tude of the Opposition, who by the 
violence of their speech not only con- 
firmed an overwhelmingly power- 
ful Ministry in their stubbornness, 
but encouraged the more unrea- 
sonable people on the other side 
of the water in their turbulence, 


sions, we exchanged for the Floridas. They included, besides the present State of 
Florida, those portions to the south of latitude 31 of what are now Alabama and Mis- 


sissippi. 


The vast and unknown region to the west of the Mississippi was, for the 


present, left to the Indians, with the intention of purchasing portions of it from them 
hereafter, when the exigencies of the colonists should lead them to require more space 
* The Grenadines, Dominica, St. Vincent and Tobago. 
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can never be recalled without the 
gravest sorrow. In the whole of 
our annals never did party strife 
cost us so great a price. 

The wrench which ultimately 
came would have paralysed any but 
the stoutest empire. To be pos- 
sessed one day of almost an entire 
continent, which dipped into the 
tropics, and comprised every ima- 
ginable soil and produce, and the 
next of a mere glacial part of it, 
might have caused in a more mer- 
curial race than the British a reck- 
lessness with regard to this rem- 
nant which would have led to its 
alienation also. 

But clumsiness and ignorance, 
not weakness, had been the cause of 
her loss, and England bravely set 
to work to make the best of what 
was left her. Efforts were made at 
colonisation, and in those loyal 
gentlemen in particular who, having 
sacrificed their own and their sons’ 
blood and everything they held 
dear in the service of their Sove- 
reign, preferred a bit of barren 
forest and Arctic snows under mon- 
archy to comfort and affluence in a 
republic, the hopes for the future 
were principally centred. To as 
many of these as desired them, 
allotments of land were made in 
the peninsula between the great 
lakes, in a district south of Mont- 
real, and in that portion of the old 
Acadia which lies to the north of 
the Bay of Fundy. To provide yet 
further for the insulation of the 
English—a prevalent idea amongst 
most statesmen of that time 
was, that the English and French 
settlers should as far as possible 
be kept asunder— Mr. Pitt, in 
1791, introduced a Bill for the 
division of Canada into two 
Provinces. The line of demarcation, 
in general terms, was the river 
Ottawa; the two little counties of 
Vaudreuil and Soulanges, already 
occupied by the French, being alone 
excepted from Upper Canada. 
These and everything to the east 
were to constitute the Lower 
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Province. Each colony was to 
have its own Legislature, com- 
posed of two Chambers, the Upper 
named by the Crown for life, the 
Lower elected by the people. The 
Habeas Corpus Act was to be 
a fundamental principle of both 
constitutions, and the Church of 
England, in either Canada, to 
receive endowments of land, since 
known as the ‘ Clergy reserves.’ 
Mr. Fox opposed this separation. 
Instead of perpetuating nationa- 
lities, he argued, our object should 
be to fuse them; he also wished to 
see both branches of the Legislature 
elective ; a higher qualification being 
exacted both from the voters and the 
candidates for the Upper House. 
Even the party of change in Canada, 
who had been agitating for popular 
representation, disapproved of the 
separation clause, partly on the 
grounds alleged by Mr. Fox, partly 
because they imagined it would 
affect trade injuriously. Mr. Lym- 


berner, their agent, carried a protest 


to the bar of the House of Commons, 
but his representations did not con- 
vince. The Bill passed the Lords, 
received the royal assent, and that 
constitution came into operation 
which endured exactly half a cen- 
tury. Amongst the details are the 
numbers of representatives — not 
fewer than seven for the Legislative 
Council, or fifteen for the Legislative 
Assembly, in Upper Canada; in 
Lower, not fewer than fifteen, and 
fifty in the similar respective 
Chambers ; a provision, of which 
advantage never seems to have been 
taken, to enable the King to annex 
to certain hereditary titles of honour 
the right ofa summons to the Upper 
House ; the definition of the power 
of the Governor, of the laws of 
property, and of the proportion of 
Crown lands to be devoted to the 
Church for her proper maintenance. 

To appreciate the position of the 
Colony at that time, and in order to 
compare it hereafter with that which 
it now occupies, a few statistics are 


unavoidable. In Upper Canada— 
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which, to speak roughly, is about 
the size of the British Isles, Lower 
Canada being about equal to France 
—two villages only existed, Newark 
by Niagara, and York on the Lake 
Ontario. The whole white popula- 
tion amounted to 6,000 souls, in the 
other province to 150,000. Simcoe 
was the first Governor of the one, 
Lord Dorchester of the other. In 
his absence, in December 1792, Sir 
Alured Clarke met the first Parlia- 
ment at Quebec, and Simcoe’s first 
speech from the throne was delivered 
in the previous September, in a log- 
hut at Newark. ‘Thus, amongst the 
thunders of Niagara, where the 
Huron had loved to harangue, his 
successors held their earliest dis- 
cussion. The Assembly was com- 
posed of sixteen farmers and trades- 
men ; the Council, of Royalists lately 
come from the rebellious colonies. 
The session, which consumed but 
five weeks, otherwise gave evidence 
of good sense. Eight measures 
were carried, of which the principal 


were—the introduction of English 
civil law, of trial by jury, the divi- 
sion of the Province into four dis- 
tricts, and of every district into 
twelve counties, and a vote for the 
erection of a court-house and gaol 


in every district. Their exertions 
earned for them the hearty com- 
mendation of the Governor, and 
then, with his kindly and hopeful 
words ringing in their ears, they 
returned to that battle with the 
forests and other obstacles which, 
renewed season after season, has 
won the lands that gladden the 
heart of the stranger who passing 
that way chances to see them in 
summer, though he, perhaps, hardly 
estimates the toil, and suffering, and 
endurance, and heartburnings they 
represent. 

The deliberations of the Legisla- 
ture in Lower Canada were far more 
lengthy. Preliminary questions, 
from which the Upper Province 
was naturally exempt, had to be 
considered there. The matter of 
language, for instance, occupied 
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much time, and it was ultimately 
ruled that motions or questions 
from the chair should be put, and 
the journals kept, in French and in 
English. Education also met with 
a share of attention, and a petition 
was voted to the King praying for 
the establishment of a college. It 
is worthy of recollection that this 
first constitutional address of French 
Canadians was penned when the 
representative of their former mas- 
ters was about to ascend the scaf- 
fold. As to finance; in the Lower 
Province the first balance-sheet 
presented gave for the year 1795 
a revenue of 5,o00l. against an 
expenditure of 20,000l., but every 
successive budget showed an im- 
provement upon this, and as early 
as 1797 we find a deficit of only 
4,000l. inan expenditure of 30,0001. 
The auditors in the Upper Province 
dealt with less portentous figures, 
and we can well understand 84l. 
worth of stationery, in one year, 
for the use of the Legislature strik- 
ing them as a startling item. The 
period from 1812 to 1814 was one 
of sore trial to our young colonies. 
A straggling territory, with 300,000 
souls and only 4,500 regular troops 
to defend it, found itself suddenly 
confronted with a country possess- 
ing a population of eight millions 
and an army of 25,000. England, 
engaged in a gigantic war and her 
resources strained to the utmost 
tension, could afford little help, and 
the defence of Canada devolved 
upon the people. We always think 
the issue of this two years’ war the 
best rebuke to those who tremble 
for a long frontier, and forget the 
dreadful barrier to invasion a people 
may oppose who care enough for 
their institutions and their home 
really to fight for both. Long be- 
fore it was ended every male 
capable of bearing arms, French 
or English, took the field; and the 
Union might well be thankful, when 
the events of 1814 relieved the hands 
of Great Britain, that twenty years 
of campaigning had given her a 
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sufficient desire for repose to listen 
to overtures of peace. 

For half a generation the world 
now indulged in unusual quiet. 
Then, as if this had taxed its pa- 
tience too long, came the sanguin- 
ary revolutions on the Continent, 
and the bloodless revolution in 
England followed by a policy which 
was to affect all her possessions. 
Canada, seized by the general con- 
tagion, soon began to clamour for 
reform. The British colonists wanted 
one thing, the Frenchanother; many 
goodand salutary concessions offered 
by Lord Grey’s Government, some 
of them, as we believe, prematurely, 
provoked fresh demands to which 
it seemed impossible to the ministry 
to accede. A term of querulous 
dissatisfaction ensued, culminating 
in violence, and the latter part of 
the decade comprises the most un- 
pleasant passage between Canada 
and the mother-country. Indeed, 
for a moment, appearances threat- 
ened a very different issue from that 


which was happily achieved; but 
the loyalty of the majority helped 
the authorities, and the crisis was 


overcome. A scheme, which for 
some time had been under discus- 
sion, was now matured. The po- 
litical separation into two provinces 
which had been effected in 1791 
was to be repealed. The French 
were to retain their rights and their 
laws unimpaired as heretofore, but 
instead of two Executives and two 
Legislatures the whole country was 
to be governed by one Ministry and 
one Parliament, consisting of an 
Upper and Lower House, to which 
Ministers, as in England, were to be 
responsible. Under a constitution 
precisely similar to that of their 
fellow-countrymen at home, and 
endowed with an equal latitude for 
self-government, it was hoped that 
all altercations between the Colony 
and England would now be at an 
end, and—an additional argument 
in favour of the new measure—that 
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the community of action and pub- 
lic interests which it involved, 
would bring into closer relationship 
two populations of different lan- 
guage and different race. 
Kingston® was chosen for the 
present as the centre of govern- 
ment, and on June 13, 1841, Lord 
Sydenham summoned the legis- 
lators of the United Provinces to 
their work, of which his speech 
gave the immediate outlines. 
Touching first upon certain local 
and international topics of interest, 
it went on to assert ‘Her Majesty’s 
determination to protect her Cana- 
dian subjects to the utmost of her 
power.’ It next recommended im- 
provements in the postal arrange- 
ments, the development of public 
works— for which the Imperial 
Treasury promised to hold itself re- 
sponsible to the amount of a million 
and a half sterling, the encourage- 
ment of immigration on a large 
scale, the creation of municipal 
councils, and a better provision for 
education. Thence passing to the 
question of defence, it announced 
the intention of Government to 
make a large annual appropriation 
for this purpose, ‘Her Majesty 
being determined at all hazards to 
maintain the existing British Pro- 
vinces of North America as part of 
the Empire.’ Inspirited by these 
marks of affection from home the 
session produced much useful work, 
and at its close members might look 
with honest pride to the last fourteen 
weeks of their life. One event 
pained every one, the Governor- 
General, whom all had learned to 
respect, met with a severe injury a 
few days before the prorogation, 
and on the day spcceeding it, ex- 
pired. Sir Charles Bagot’s reign 
was unhappily short, and ill-health 
compelled Lord Metcalfe to tender 
his resignation after a service in 
Canada of only two years. An 
awkward discussion—a legacy of 
the recent troubles—concerning 


* Only until proper buildings should be erected in Montreal. 
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the indemnity due to those who had 
innocently suffered from them, ren- 
dered uneasy the earlier part of 
Lord Elgin’s reign. The difficulty 
was adjusted in 1850, and of the 
next ten years it may be said that 
they show a growth at once rapid 
and healthy, and although a few 
steps were taken which have since 
been retraced, legislation was for 
the most part orderly, progressive, 
and productive of good. One ble- 
mish was the rendering of the 
Upper House elective — another, 
the secularisation of the clergy 
reserves ; but the provision, and on 
a magnificent scale, for railways 
—the locomotive was as yet un- 
known in Canada—and a better 
ordering of the system of finance, 
may effacemany errors. The ‘reform 
party,’ in this season of prosperity, 
lost its compactness; many of its 
ablestmembers,morethan indifferent 
to change, were scouted by the ex- 
treme remnant as a sort of rene- 
gades, and the benches of the 
House, instead of two sets of occu- 
pants, came to be divided between 
the Moderate Reformers or Whigs, 
the Radicals or Clear Grits—as they 
were nicknamed—and the Conser- 
vatives. Of these three factions 
Lord Elgin’s ministers represented 
the first; M. Dorion and Mr, 
George Brown, both men of great 
ability, the second; and Sir 
Alan McNab, Mr. (now Sir) John 
A. Macdonald, and Mr. Morin 
the third. The Whigs were the 
most numerous, but inferior in 
strength to the other two combined, 
and an adverse vote at the opening 
of the session of 1854, left the 
Premier, Mr. Hincks, no alternative 
but resignation. Sir Alan McNab, 
charged with the formation of a 
new Cabinet, with Mr. Morin, en- 
tered into negotiation with the 
Whigs, and the result was a 
coalition, the first example to 
Canada of the mode in which 
differences elsewhere have occa- 
sionally been adjusted. This was 
the last important event of Lord 
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Elgin’s Administration; he had 
lately returned from Washington, 
having helped to conclude a treaty 
of reciprocity with the United 
States, and soon after prorogation 
he retired to serve his sovereign in 
other lands. It is perhaps necessary 
to have visited a detached com- 
munity of our countrymen, to esti- 
mate the anxiety with which every 
event is watched which concerns 
national honour. Nowhere was 
every vicissitude of the Russian 
vampaign more keenly followed 
than in Canada, and instead of the 
unpleasant business which had 
awaited too many of his predeces- 
sors, Sir Edmund Head’s first com- 
munication with his superiors trans- 
mitted a vote of congratulation to 
the Queen from both Houses on the 
success of her arms, and a cheque 
for 20,0001. voted by his Parliament 
as a subscription to the fund for the 
relief of the widows and orphans 
of those who fell in the Crimea, 
besides private subscriptions to a 
considerable amount for the same 
object. It will also be remembered 
that acomplete regiment was raised 
in Canada for foreign service, and 
that the large number of volunteers 
who enrolled themselves liberated 
the greater part of the regular 
forces for more active work. 

The union of the Provinces had 
brought into vogue a curious speci- 
men of Parliamentary mechanism. 
The minister, instead of abiding by 
the decision of a majority of the 
whole House, thought it necessary 
to appeal separately to the French 
and English sections. If both agreed 
with him, his measure proceeded ; 
but the verdict against it of either 
of them was accepted as a defeat. 
Mr. John A. Macdonald, who suc- 
ceeded M. Taché as Premier in 1854, 
abandoned this practice as unsound. 
A further attempt (which, however, 
failed) to obliterate the former 
boundaries between the two races, 
is to be found in the proposal to 
substitute for the constant number 
of sixty-five members for each of the 
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Canadas, a representation based 
upon the population of the whole 
province. The situation of the 
capital was another subject of keen 
controversy. Theinconvenience had 
long been felt of the system of 
alternate seats of Government, 
necessitating the dragging of the 
archives every two years from place 
to place. But the English would 
not hear of Quebec; the French, 
with better reason, regarded Toronto 
as eccentric ; Montreal was, so to 
speak, disfranchised for its crimes ; 
and nothing remained but a com- 
promise. The decision was at last 
referred to the Queen, who was ad- 
vised to choose Bytown, above the 
confluence of the Gatineau with 
the Ottawa, and there a city now 
stands, named after its magnificent 
river, which possesses public 
buildings the most sightly, and 


perhaps the most commodious of 
which any capital can boast. 

The defeat of Lord Palmerston’s 
Government in the spring of 1858 


placed the colonies in the hands of 
an acute and far-seeing statesman. 
Persuaded of the inestimable value 
of our American possessions, he 
erected into a Crown Colony, under 
the name of British Columbia, 
a settlement in the extreme West, 
with the further design of placing 
under the direct rule of the Crown 
the territory of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, and of making provision 
for a railway to connect Halifax 
with New Westminster, an Atlantic 
with a Pacific port. Had Sir 
Edward Lytton’s tenure of office been 
longer, or his successors grasped 
his great schemes, these pages 
might commemorate that which 
they wish to predict. Ten years 
were wasted, but before another 
ten are past we expect to see Lord 
Lytton’s visions fulfilled. 

The paragraph in the Queen’s 
Speech opened a new and a vast 
field of ambition to our colonists, 
and in Canada, to this day, it is 
quoted with enthusiasm. One of 
its immediate consequences was an 
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agitation for a federal union of all 
the North American provinces. The 
area was perhaps too great, and the 
interests for the present too diverse, 
to admit of a closer bond. But it 
was hoped that the results of a 
common system of finance, and the 
intercourse which a central Parlia- 
ment would compel, might be bene- 
ficial to all of the associating mem- 
bers. The force of the latter 
consideration will be the more felt 
if we remember that, owing to the 
absence of proper communication 
between Canada and the maritime 
colonies, the latter were more in- 
timate with Liverpool and London 
than with Montreal and Toronto. 
Halifax, as a great station of the 
navy, and the resort of packets and 
ships of every kind was brought 
into direct aud daily contact with 
home, and its merchants had come 
to consider the crossing of the 
Atlantic a less serious business than 
the passage from Dover to Calais 
appears to many an English tra- 
veller. 

This is the place to take notice 
of those maritime states, which, 
though of far smaller area, and since 
their cession to the Crown, present- 
ing a history perhaps less eventful 
than that of the Canadas, owe to 
their position an importance which 
makes them indispensable to the 
safety of our North American em- 
pire. 

A glance at the map will illus- 
trate this more readily than a 
treatise, especially when it is borne 
in mind that during at least a third 
of the year, the St. Lawrence, the 
only other access to the hinder 
territory, is rendered unnavigable 
by the ice. 

At the period at which our nar- 
rative has arrived (1858) Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince 
Edward Island, were separate colo- 
nies, with institutions of their own, 
and in no way connected with their 
more powerful neighbour; now, with 
it and other provinces, with the 
exception of the Island, they form 
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a great confederation, whose object 
is to secure unanimity of action, 
economy of resources, closer inter- 
course, and a general compactness 
of the whole mass. The story of 
the maritime states may be briefly 
sketched as follows :—The unpara- 
lelled voyage and discoveries of 
Columbus, which promised so novel 
and splendid an addition to the 
sovereignty of Spain, had filled the 
people of Europe with marvel and 
her princes with a fervor of excite- 
ment, intensified almost to phrenzyin 
the case of Henry VII., who, in addi- 
tion to the envy which he might feel 
in common with other potentates, en- 
dured the mortification of feeling 
that an accident alone had deprived 
him of that brilliant prize which 
now belonged to Ferdinand. But 
geographers and statesmen were 
not slow in supposing that there 
must be room for more than one 
conqueror in that curious new world, 
and as early as 1497, Sebastian 


Cabot, Grand Pilot of England, but 


a Venetian by birth, sailed from 
Bristol, and directing his course as 
nearly as possible along the parallel 
from which he started, became the dis- 
coverer of Newfoundland; whence, 
pursuing his voyage a little to the 
south of west, he was the first 
European, except indeed the Ice- 
landers, to touch the Continent of 
America. Having taken posses- 
sion of these territories in the 
King’s name, he returned home to 
give an account of his successes. 
His son, Sebastian, who had accom- 
panied him, after an interval of 
several years prosecuted his re- 
searches, and added Labrador to 
his father’s discoveries. 

From that time for nearly a cen- 
tury these latitudes seem to have 
been neglected by England, whose 
sea-going adventures found ample 
occupation in more genial climes. 
Strongly contrasted with our indif- 
ference were the spirit and energy 
evinced by France in the struggle 
with the difficulties which surrounded 
her in Canada, and it is not sur- 
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prising that, after sixty years of 
steady industry, during which we 
had done nothing to secure advan- 
tage from Cabot’s discoveries, it 
should have occurred to her to plant 
settlements in the neglected lands 
between her frontier and the Bay 
of Fundy, which, together with the 
contiguous peninsula, she now in- 
cluded under the general name of 
Acadia. 

This seizure, which was effected 
in 1598, now aroused our jealousy, 
and an expedition was despatched, 
which resulted in the re-assertion of 
the prior rights of the English 
Crown. In its wake came a band 
of Scotch colonists, under Sir Wm. 
Alexander, to whom James I. gave 
a grant of Acadia—henceforth to 
be known as Nova Scotia. It soon, 
however, again fell into the hands of 
our rivals, who held it, with the ex- 
ceptionof the thirteen years between 
1654 and 1667, until 1690, when it 
was once more taken by England, to 
whom it was formally ceded at the 
Peace of Utrecht, and to whom it 
has ever since belonged. 

After this date immigration from 
the British Isles continued to flow 
thither, and in 1748 a body of troops 
disbanded by Lord Halifax formed 
a settlement on the site of the city 
which now bears his name. 

After the outbreak of hostilities 
with France the possession of Nova 
Scotia became again an object of 
contention between the belligerents. 
Cape Breton, an island separated 
by a narrow strait from the main- 
land, still belonged to the French, 
who, especially since the loss of their 
Acadia, had cherished this spot as 
a rendezvous for their fleets, and 
a perpetual menace to England. 
Louisburg, on the eastern side of 
Cape Breton, was, after Quebec, the 
strongest fortress in North America, 
and its capture in 1757, which de- 
prived France of the last of her 
Atlantic positions, attracted that 
attention to James Wolfe which 
gave him the command of the army 
in Canada, and thus led to the se- 
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cond victory which has immortal- 
ised his name. Cape Breton, like 
our other conquests in those regions, 
was formally ceded by the Treaty 
of 1763, and has since been classed 
asa district of Nova Scotia. The 
limits of the colony until the end of 
the American War were, on the 
north-west, Canada, and on the 
south-west New England; and it 
may be roughly described to have 
been about the sizeof England. It 
was thinly peopled and except in 
the peninsula, to which the former 
name is now restricted, scarcely 
anyone of British race or descent 
could be found. The influx of 
Royalists in 1783, to which allusion 
was incidentally made on a former 
page, altered the condition of the 
other and larger portion, which, 
considering the number and the 
class of the new occupants, and -the 
irksomeness in those days of a jour- 
ney to Halifax, was almost imme- 
diately raised into a separate colony 
under the name of New Brunswick. 

Prince Edward Island, which lies 
in the lap, so to say, of both these 
colonies—its minimum distance from 
land is but nine miles—was peopled 
by the French ; and although Cabot 
could not fail to find it when he 
was passing from Newfoundland to 
Nova Scotia, it seems to have re- 
ceived little attention from the 
English until the year 1758 when 
it was taken and added as a county 
to the colony on the mainland. 

In honour of its sponsor, the 
second son of the Prince of Wales, 
it exchanged its older name of Tle- 
Royale for that by which it is now 
known. Its lands, which are fer- 
tile and easily worked, were allotted 
to certain gentlemen in England, a 
few of whom settled or sent their 
younger sons there; and these, to- 
gether with a certain number of 
retainers, English, Scotch, Irish, 
a couple of regiments of disbanded 
Hessians, the French habitants, and 
the remnant of the aborigines, 
were the progenitors of the motley 
population which now interests the 
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visitor. As early as 1771 a petition 
for a separate existence was an- 
swered by the appointment of a 
governor and council, who, accord- 
ing to the unerring destiny of our 
colonial governments, haveexpanded 
into three estates. The entire 
population, which does not exceed 
100,000 souls, possess thirty per- 
sons who are supposed directly to 
express their humours or their 
views, and a superior eleven to 
countenance or correct them. The 
secrets of the little State are en- 
trusted to nine gentlemen, four of 
whom serve without portfolio or 
remuneration. Customs and excise 
furnish a revenue which equals if 
it does not exceed the expenditure. 
The island abounds in provisions, 
its waters in fish ; the consumer of 
aleohol or foreign luxuries alone 
pays taxes, so that in few places in 
the world is life so easily and com- 
fortably supported. 

Unlike the adjacent continent, 
which knows no medium between 
the bristling forest and absolute 
nudity of timber, the island has 
been cleared in such a manner as 
to leave coverts and clumps, and 
even solitary trees—a contrast to 
their crowded brethren,—stately 
and wide-spreading, which, toge- 
ther with its orchards and hedge- 
rows, ruddy soil and pretty farms, 
good roads and an undulating land- 
scape, give it in the summer and 
autumn that homely appearance 
inseparable from our associations 
with English scenery. 

Its outline is peculiar. The sea- 
ward shore may roughly be de- 
scribed as a continuous curve 
hanging between two degrees of 
longitude ; towards the land its as- 
pect is equally shared by Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, with 
both of which provinces a constant 
communication subsists. Its mean 
breadth is eighteen miles, which the 
attacks of the waves have re- 
duced in two places to a fourth 
and less than a fourth of that 
distance. Yet it finds room for 
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one broad river, navigable almost to 
its source, besides many streams 
abounding in salmon and trout, and 
its millions of acres of blood-red 
land might bear many times the 
actual population. The climate is 
healthy, but severe, and its inter- 
course with the outer world is all 
but closed during the hardest months 
of winter. To this day about one- 
ninth of the island is owned by the 
heirs of the recipients of King 
George’s grant. Of these a very 
small minority make it their resi- 
dence, and the absorption of the 
claims of the absentees is the only 
piece of statecraft which has ha- 
rassed its legislators. The easy pro- 
cess of confiscation, we regret to say, 
was twice attempted, but of course 
rejected by the Crown. The Minis- 
try are now prepared, at a certain 
rate, to redeem these properties, giv- 
ing to the tenants the first option 
of purchasing the land which they 
hold, and it is likely that by this 
means the element of absenteeism 
will ere long be eliminated. 

The only remaining possession to 
be considered in connection with the 
maritime group is Newfoundland, 
which, excepting the single episode 
of Raleigh’s unsuccessful attempt in 
1583 to found a settlement there, 
remained in the same state of neg- 
lect with our other American disco- 
veries till 1623, when Lord Balti- 
more, with alittle band of emigrants, 
formed thenucleus of a colony which, 
thanks to periodical remissions of 
people from Ireland and England, 
became sufficiently powerful to 
maintain its ground against a rival 
planted by France in its immediate 
vicinity. . The frequent collisions 
between the two sets of settlers 
were miserably detrimental to both, 
and Newfoundland from this time 
never can be said to have known 
peace until the Treaty of Utrecht, 
by acknowledging the supremacy of 
Great Britain over the whole island, 
relieved the neighbours of the duty 
of quarrelling. Yet the reservation 
by France of three islets, at the very 
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door of the main island, and a share 
in the fisheries, gave rise to jea- 
lousies and disputes which to this 
day are not buried. The area of 
Newfoundland is about 40,000 
square miles. It is therefore con- 
siderably larger than Ireland. Its 
northernmost point, separated from 
Labrador by the Straits of Belle Isle, 
is rather to the south of Greenwich, 
whilst its southernmost point, 
Cape Race, nearly corresponds in la- 
titude with Geneva. The population 
of about 150,000 are confined to the 
coast, and their wants have not yet 
justified the construction of a road 
through the interior—almost as 
much a terra incognita as Central 
Australia. Cod and seal occupy the 
inhabitants, and these creatures and 
their appurtenances form the ex- 
ports, the value of which, taking the 
mean of the last ten years, may be 
rated at one million and a quar- 
ter sterling. Under the head of 
imports to this fog-begirt island are 
included several of the necessaries 
of life; yet, taking the same range 
of time, their average price closely 
balances that of the exports; or, in 
other words, the comfort—even the 
vitality—of the people is dependent 
upon the result of their fisheries. 
That such a situation, and in 
the wildest of seas, should produce 
hardy marinersitisneedless tosay, or 
that ship-building should be their 
principaland most honouredart. But 
the reader may not be prepared to 
learn that a population of less 
than 30,000 adult males possesses 
a thousand fishing vessels of an 
average capacity of 50 tons, amongst 
which are nine steamers, and that 
in addition to these whole fleets 
launched from the island are en- 
gaged in carrying its produce to 
different parts of the world, and 
bringing home again in exchange 
the various objects wanted to cheer 
the community. To all this ship- 
ping a line of steamers must be 
added which plies between St. 
John’s, the capital, and the minor 
ports, carries the mails and other- 
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wise serves the different settle- 
ments. 

Although Newfoundland is the 
nearest to us of all our American 
possessions, none of them has been 
so much isolated, and perhaps on 
this account it was the last of them 
to pray for the boon or the burden 
of responsible government. Its 
actual constitution has had a trial 
of seventeen years, and the ques- 
tion of greatest gravity which has 
occurred to the Legislature is, whe- 
ther the Island should or should 
not cast its lot with the Dominion. 
In the spring of 1869, the local As- 
sembly was dissolved, and candidates 
sought the suffrages of their con- 
stituents on this issue. The Minis- 
try, which was in favour of union, 
had already arranged the terms 
with the Canadian Cabinet, which, 
as they were favourable to the is- 
landers, it was thought and _be- 
lieved would be accepted by them. 
The elections took place in the 
summer, a season peculiarly fa- 
vourable to the movements of cer- 
tain strangers whose private in- 
terests conflicted with the change, 
and the result of their exertions 
amongst the fishermen was the re- 
turn of a majority of two members 
pledged to support the status quo. 
Newfoundland, therefore, like Prince 
Edward Island, still retains its 
idiosyncracy. 

The machinery of government 
consists, as usual, of a Governor and 
two houses—an Upper House, or Le- 
gislative Council, of 15,and a Lower 
House, Assembly, of twice that 
number. The advisers of the Go- 
vernor, or Executive Council must 
not exceed seven. The Governor, 
whose patent further styles him 
Vice-Admiral and Commander-in- 
Chief, has jurisdiction over Labra- 
dor, where a few fishermen of 
French and British descent, a rem- 
nant of aborigines, and a little band 
of missionaries are supplied with 
justice, a post-office, and an appa- 
ratus for the collection of dues. 

After this digression let us re- 
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turn to the words of the Queen’s 
Speech at the opening of Parlia- 
ment in 1859. With regard to 
Colonial affairs it announced (1) 
the erection of the district between 
the Rocky Mountains and the Pa- 
cific into a Crown Colony under 
the name of British Columbia, (2) 
the projected acquisition of the 
Hudson’s Bay Territory, which was 
to be placed under a similar go- 
vernment, and (3) the formation 
of the two Canadas and the mari- 
time provinces in one federal sys- 
tem. The fall two months later 
of Lord Derby’s Administration 
prevented the fulfilment of the se- 
cond part of the programme, and 
postponed that of the third. Then 
came the civil war in America, 
which seemed so to absorb all the 
thoughts of our statesmen as to 
leave them little spirit for carrying 
out the changes in our territories, 
which were so much needed. Not 
so with our subjects who were so 
much nearer the scene of strife. 

In 1863 the three maritime pro- 
vinees, Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, and Prince Edward Island, 
called a conference at Charlotte- 
town for the discussion not of a 
federal but a legislative union— 
that is to say, a complete incorpo- 
ration of the three Colonies. What 
might have been the result it is not 
so easy to say, for while the session 
was in progress delegates arrived 
from Canada, who submitted 
wider scheme; the Charlottetown 
meeting was dissolved, and in the 
following year the  representa- 
tives of the four continental colonies 
adopted a series of resolutions which 
provided for a federal union. These, 
after a few modifications, were 
accepted by the Secretary of State, 
and all that remained to ensure the 
accomplishment of the scheme was 
the consent of the local Legislatures. 
The maritime provinces, by an ad- 
verse vote,showed theirindisposition 
tothe change, or their dissatisfaction 
with the conditions, and confedera- 
tion was for a moment retarded. 
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In 1866, however, the Legislatures 
of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
were more agreeable, and in the 
autumn of that year the leading 
ministers of the four colonies arrived 
in London, where, in conjunction 
with the Secretary of State, they 
framed the Act which in the first 
week of the session of 1867 was 
introduced by the Earl of Carnarvon, 
and received the royal assent severi 
weeks later. The labours of the 
Westminster Conference—as it will 
be remembered in history—being at 
an end, the Governor-General of the 
Dominion was able to announce this 
great event in the life of our Ameri- 
can Empire, and on the ist of July, 
1867, Lord Monck opened the first 
Federal Parliament. 

The principal features of this im- 
portant piece of legislation deserves 
description. After repealing the 
Act of Union of 1861, it proceeds 
to empower the four Colonies of 


Y 


Ontario (formerly Upper Canada), 
Quebec (formerly Lower Canada), 


Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick 
to form a confederation for specific 
purposes, each province retaining 
so much of autonomy ®s is consistent 
with the general \.-::."'g of the 
larger scheme; inother \.~ ‘ds, being 
allowed the management of con- 
cerns purely domestic. Thus the 
defences of the country, the ad- 
ministration of justice, the fisheries, 
custom and excise, navigation 
beyond the bounds of a province, 
legislation for railways, canals, and 
other intercolonial highways, the 
post oflice, banking, and public 
works and buildings connected with 
the welfare of the nation belong to 
the central anthority. On the other 
hand, the Crown Lands, with their 
minerals and timber, buildings and 
thoroughfares for strictly local uses, 
the police and the whole of the 
municipal organisation are pro- 
vincial. Each of the four States 
receives forits maintenance from the 
Federal Treasury a definite annual 
grant, and the loans contracted by 
the maritime States anterior to 1867 
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are guaranteed by the Dominion. 
The Federal Parliament, which sits 
at Ottawa, is composed of two 
Chambers—the Senate, created by 
the Crown for life; and the House 
of Commons, the aggregate number 
of members in each being defined. 
When the new constitution was 
launched, the Upper House con- 
tained 72 seats, which were ap- 
portioned in three equal divisions to 
Ontario, Quebec, and the two new 
comers. Until the advent of Prince 
Edward Island, Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick will thus each 
possess twelve Senators ; after that: 
desired event Prince Edward 
Island will be represented by four, 
its neighbours on either side making 
a sacrifice of two. In the case ofa 
‘dead-lock’ the Governor-General 
is empowered to create as many 
additional Senators as he may think 
fit, not exceeding six, so that the 
normal House numbered 72, and 
could never exceed 78. The sub- 
sequent adhesion to the Confedera- 
tion of other Colonies, to which 
reference will be made, has slightly 
enlarged the strength of both Houses 
of Parliament. 

The qualifications for a Senator 
are, that he shall be a natural-born 
or naturalised subject of Her Ma- 
jesty, full thirty years of age, pos- 
sessed of a freehold within his 
province of the clear value of 80ol., 
that his real and personal property 
together be worth the same sum, 
and that he shall be a resident in his 
province. Should he at any time 
subsequent to his appointment be 
deficient in any of these require- 
ments, or become a bankrupt or a 
felon, or fail without good cause in 
his attendance during two consecu- 
tive sessions of Parliament, he for- 
feits his seat. The President or 
Speaker of the Senate is named by 
the Crown. 

The House of Commons was 
limited to 181 members: 82 for 
Ontario, 65 for Quebec, 19 for Nova 
Scotia, and 15 for New Brunswick, 
these figures being proportioned to 
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the populations of the several pro- 
vinces at the epoch of the Union. 
Itwas further enacted that after the 
census of 1871, and every subse- 
quent decennial census, Quebec 
always retaining the constant num- 
ber of 65, such a redistribution of 
seats must be made amongst the 
other Colonies as shall be war- 
ranted by the increase in population 
of any one or more of them in a 
greater ratio than the rest. The 
Speaker of the House of Commons 
is elected by the House ; the maxi- 
mum duration of Parliament is five 
years. The administration of the 
affairs of the Dominion is vested in 
a Council or Cabinet of thirteen 
ministers, who have seats in either 
House, and are responsible to Par- 
liament for their actions. When 
they accept office they are sworn 
before the Governor-General as 
members of ‘Her Majesty’s Privy 
Council for Canada,’ a distinction 
with the title of ‘Honourable,’ 
which they retain for life. In 
short, in almost every detail the 
Constitution of the Dominion is 
modelled after the English original, 
and the forms and decorum of the 
Canadian House of Commons might 
make a stranger who was suddenly 
introduced to its sittings wonder 
whether he were at Ottawa or 
Westminster. 

These outward observances should 
never be lightly regarded. Proper 
ceremony, a rigid rule with regard 
to courtesy in debate, and implicit 
deference to the Chair, impose a 
tone without which an assembly of 
legislators or disputants degenerates 
in self-respect, and, consequently, 
in a great measure fails to fulfil the 
object for which it was called into 
being. 

Miniatures of the great Parlia- 
ment, the local assemblies meet re- 
spectively at Toronto, Quebec, Fre- 
dericton, and Halifax in the winter 
of every year, when the Treasurer 
or Finance Minister disposes of his 
grant, the Commissioner of Crown 
Lands reports the progress of their 
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survey and their value, and the 
other members of the little Cabinet 
give an account of their several de- 
partments. In three of the provinces 
we find a Lieutenant-Governor and 
two Houses. In Ontario aloneasingle 
Chamber is convened. This anomaly 
seems to be distasteful, and it is to 
be desired that it may soon cease. 

Such is the form of government 
of a country of considerably wider 
area than France and the British 
Isles combined, and which in a 
single century has shown an increase 
from 60,000 or 70,000 to 3,500,000 of 
souls. The decennial censuses of the 
United States, while they gauge the 
vast inpourings from Europe, reveal 
the fact that the descendants of 
settlers of former generations are as 
a rule far less prolific than the new- 
comers. To Canada Great Britain 
has never supplied an emigration 
commensurate with that which it 
has given to other parts of the 
world, and the indisposition of the 
French to expatriate themselves 
even to their own colonies is so 
great, that the presence of a large 
body of their former countrymen in 
Quebec has not proved a sufficient 
attraction to them. Yet the 40,000 
subjects who reverted to the Crown 
of England at the epoch of the con- 
quest have developed themselves 
into fully 1,000,000, an instance of 
fecundity which must astound the 
reader who has not visited the ha- 
bitant and the habitante with their 
family of from 15 to 25 children. Nor 
can any complaint be made in this 
respect of our own countrymen,who 
have multiplied at a ratio far ex- 
ceeding that of any country in 
Europe. 

Taking the four Colonies,— 
during the second quarter of the 
present century, before which con- 
temporaneous estimates are not to 
be found, their population increased 
from 758,000 to over 2,300,000, or 
became more than doubled ; during 
the next 20 years this large number 
has been further increased by 
1,200,000, so that in the year 1875, 
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exactly half a century from the 
first data, the population should 
have quintupled. And it is worth 
mentioning, by the way, asa curious 
coincidence, that at the outbreak of 
the American Civil War the num- 
ber of the inhabitants of British 
North America was as nearly as 
possible equal to that of the United 
States when their independence 
was acknowledged. 

The various creeds arerepresented 
nearly in the following proportion : 

The Church of Rome, 45 per cent. 
of the whole people; the Church of 
England, the Presbyterians, and the 
Methodists, almost evenly balanced, 
come to as many more; and allow- 
ing the larger proportion of the re- 
mainder to the Baptists, 4 per cent. 
are left for Lutherans and other de- 
nominations. 

To trace the progress of the 
revenue is not less curious. Its 
elasticity, owing to the rapid in- 
crease of people, is so great that 
half a million sterling could be 
added to the annual debt without 
altering the burden per caput. 
When the Dominion commenced 
its career its debt was about 
16,000,000l., requiring an interest 
of nearly g00,000l, ‘The first year 
brought a surplus of 300,000l. 
over an expenditure of more than 
three millions and a quarter; and in 
spite of the many subsequent and 
heavy drains on the national purse, 
the financial prosperity of the coun- 
try has continued without a reverse. 
Custom and excise supply two- 
thirds of the revenue, and the re- 
mainder comes from loans, public 
works, and miscellaneous imposts. 

Exports and imports are most 
convenicntly arranged under three 
heads: I. Products of the earth, 
including (1) animals and their 
produce; (2) cereals, vegetables 
and vegetable extracts of all kinds; 
(3) timber, fruits, turpentine, &c. ; 
(4) metals and minerals of every 
description. II. Products of the 
water, viz. fish, oil, isinglass, 
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whalebone, and all these creatures 
yield. III, Manufactures. 

Animals, their hides, furs, and 
wool; butter, cheese, feathers, and 
eggs; corn, flour, and peas; timber 
of many kinds and forms; copper 
ore and petroleum ; these, and fish, 
furnish the exports of the Dominion, 
which in the last two years 
have amounted in value to 
11,500,000l. The imports, which 
during the same period represent 
13,000,000l., consist chiefly, as may 
be supposed, of manufactured arti- 
cles, and luxuries of many descrip- 
tions. The principal customers of 
Canada are the United States, who 
take 57 per cent. of the whole 
exports, against 34 per cent. which 
go to England. In the matter ot 
demand, however, we exactly change 
places, England furnishing 57 per 
cent., and the United States 34 per 
cent. France, Portugal, Spain, 
others of our Colonies, and South 
America traffic with Canada in the 
remainder of her wares, and meét 
the remainder of her wants. 

It has been already remarked 
that so late as 1850 not a single 
railway existed in British North 
America. The number of miles 
now in working order may be esti- 
mated at nearly 3,000. The road 
connecting Halifax and New Bruns- 
wick with Quebec is rapidly pro- 
gressing, and several other lines 
are in the course of construction. 
The postal service is admirably 
conducted, extending to the small- 
est and most distant settlements, 
the uniform cost of an ordinary 
letter being three half-pence. The 
development of the telegraph, due 
entirely to private enterprise, is 
even more remarkable. There is 
scarcely a village to which it does 
not penetrate, although the wires 
may be driven scores of miles 
through wilderness or forest. 

The mercantile navy comprises 
over 7,000 vessels, of an aggregate 
value of more than 7,000,000l. and 
1,000,000 tonnage, and there are 
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few enterprises of which Canada 
may be more proud than the esta- 
blishment of that great fleet of mail- 
steamers which maintain a weekly 
intercourse with Great Britain. 
Ranging from 2,000 to 4,000 tons, 
with proportionate horse-power, 
they rival in regularity and com- 
fort the famous ‘ Cunarders,’ which 
for many years ruled the Atlantic. 
Without a subsidy such a service 
as the Allan line could not be con- 
ducted with punctuality; the Do- 
minion Government willingly sub- 
scribe 60,0001, a year, to secure the 
enormous benefits of a rapid and 
regular intercourse with the busiest 
part of the world. Nor is this the 
only outlay of the kind. The mari- 
time provinces have to be remem- 
bered, and the steamers which run 
between Quebec and Halifax, touch- 
ing at the different ports, likewise 
receive their present. The business 
of the navigation of the rivers and 
lakes, themselves seas, is too lucra- 
tive to need support, for during 
half the year these waters carry 
the whole of mankind and no in- 
considerable portion of their wealth. 

Thus launched on her new career, 
it was natural that Canada should 
hasten to accomplish her destiny. 
Already a great Atlantic Siate, if 
she once obtained the Pacific sea- 
board, and the vast intervening 
plains, it seemed difficult to over- 
estimate the greatness of her future. 
The first object to be gained were 
the territories of the Hudson Bay 
Company, which are so enormous 
that they may be said to cover an 
extent equal to the whole of Europe. 

One of the peculiarities of the 
British Empire was the existence 
of two sovereign Companies who 
conquered and ruled regions that 
were worlds compared with the 
little islands from which they 
derived their license. 

Almost simultaneously two char- 
ters were issued by King Charles IL., 
the one to a body of merchants, 
empowering them to do what they 
thought fit in the Indies; the other, 
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as the document runs, giving ‘ the 
Governor and Company of Adven- 
turers trading into Hudson’s Bay 
all the lands and territories upon 
the countries, coasts, and confines 
of the seas, bays, lakes, rivers, 
creeks, and sounds, in whatsoever 
latitude they shall be, that be 
within the entrance of Hudson’s 
Straits, that are not actually pos- 
sessed by or granted to any of our 
subjects, or possessed by the sub- 
jects of any other Christian Prince 
or State.’ The former, who had 
to combat a great Asiatic power, 
and climates many of them deadly 
to the European, won for us step 
by step what is now the most 
splendid appanage of any crown. 
Besides the difficulties opposed by 
nature, these merchant princes must 
deal with a host of races, some of 
them as warlike as ourselves, and 
administer to millions and millions 
whose varied habits, and antagonis- 
tic creeds, required the perpetual 
vigilance and attention of the con- 
querors. During near two centuries 
did this strange imperium in imperio 
subsist, which, in spite of certain 
mistakes and injustices, inseparable 
perhaps from the task and the 
times, has left a trace in history of 
which we may be justly proud, and 
to which future ages and people 
will look back with admiration. 

A work more different in every 
respect cannot well be conceived 
than that of the sister Company, 
but the account she has been able 
to render, though not so dazzling to 
the eye or so fascinating to the 
imagination, is not less honourable 
to British energy and endurance 
than the brilliant achievements of 
the Nabobs. The first measure of 
the ‘adventurers’ who preferred 
the colder parts of the earth was 
to establish stations at intervals 
along the shores of Hudson’s Bay, 
capable of containing a small num- 
ber of Europeans and suiliciently 
strong to shelter them from the 
possible attacks of the natives. 


Fishing, trapping, hunting, 
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collection of furs, and the explora- 
tion of the country was to be their 
business. In those days the Indians 
were more numerous than they now 
are. Many ‘nations,’ as they are 
styled, occupied the interior, and 
roamed at regular seasons to the 
coast. With these the settlers soon 
made acquaintance, and established 
an intercourse which lessened their 
labours and greatly increased their 
gains. Knives and nicknacks from 
home were exchanged for valuable 
furs, and their new friends soon 
taught the white men many things 
which made life less of a burden in 
tliat frozen waste. With the help 
of the Indians, too, the colonists 
made expeditions, so that the Go- 
vernor was able to report dis- 
coveries. Yet for a long time it 
does not appear that they penetrated 
very far, or at all events that ad- 
vantage was taken of such know- 
ledge as they may have acquired. 
A few degrees further to the south 
France was more active, for pio- 
neers and missionaries were tra- 
versing the continent, and curious 
stories would occasionally reach the 
English of Hudson’s Bay of an- 
other race of pale faces not very far 
from them. These rumours excited 
competition, and the geography 
was sufficiently understood when 
the rectification of frontiers oc- 
curred in 1763 for the Hudson’s 
Bay Company to claim and obtain 
the whole watershed inclining to 
the north—the tract which they 
still held in 1869. 

Towards the close of the last 
century its operations became more 
developed ; posts or forts were es- 
tablished along the rivers, by the 
lakes, and in other spots where ex- 
perience taught them that game 
most abounded ; larger supplies of 
commodities were sent from Eng- 
land for barter with the Indians, 
and business, in short, was con- 
ducted on a much more extended 


scale, 
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conduct it undisturbed. The French, 
who were the pioneers, and knew the 
virtues of the country, continued to 
hunt and traffic, and, abetted by 
men of substance in Lower Canada, 
carried some of the best prizes 
from the ‘adventurers’ of Leaden- 
hall Street. In vain did the latter 
appeal to the Charter which gave 
them a monopoly of commerce ; 
their rivals replied that if they were 
not satisfied, they might eject them 
by force, and the heart of North 
America was at that time too far 
from London to captivate the atten- 
tion of the minister for war. The 
English and the French thus left to 
themselves, like their countrymen 
in other parts of the world, settled 
their own differences, and taught 
many a sad lesson to the Aborigines. 
Powder and ball often took their 
effect upon the former, liquorthinned 
and demoralised the latter. 

One high-minded and far-seeing 
man, at the commencement of the 
present century, whose position as 
member of the Council or Board. 
of Management of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, filled him with 
keen interest in these distant 
realms, suggested that so large a 
space was capable of better ends 
than the mere breeding of wild 
beasts, and proposed colonisation, 
offering, at his own expense, to pur- 
chase a tract of land and try the 
experiment. From a barren region 
of Scotland emigrants were easily 
found ready to exchange their 
present home for the meadows 
of the Red River. Landing at 
York Factory, they proceeded to 
their allotments, where, after many 
vicissitudes — being harassed by 
the French and pillaged by the 
Indians, who, incited by the 
former, resented this new encroach- 
ment on their hunting grounds, 


+ 


they formed a settlement which was 
destined to become the nucleus of 
European enterprisein the lar West. 
The emigration took place in r8rz, 
but in 1816, an unfortunate collision 
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between the Hudson’s Bay and the 
‘North-West’ people—for the 
rivals of the former had for some 
time constituted themselves into a 
regular company—in which Mr. 
Semple, the English Governor was 
killed, gave their enemies again 
such an ascendency that, with the 
loss of most of their property, they 
were compelled to disperse from 
their new homes. Lord Selkirk 
happened to be in Canada at the 
time planning a visit to his colonists, 
and no sooner did the news reach 
him of a catastrophe which threat- 
ened a regular blood-feud between 
the British and the French, the 
destruction of his favourite scheme, 
and the suspension of the business 
of the Company, than, enrolling a 
band of pensioners, he started to 
the relief of the Red River Settle- 
ment. The journey before him was 
long and arduous, and besides war- 
like materials and supplies for the 
sufferersevery article of consumption 
had to be carried. The first section of 


the way led some 300 miles up the 
Ottawa, thence by rivers and lakes 
to Georgian Bay—a recess of Huron 
—and so to Lake Superior, which 
must be completely traversed in 
order to gain the estuary of the 


River Kaministiquia—the infant 
St. Lawrence. The mode of travel 
was in great canoes constructed 
of birch bark, and so light that 
their crew could carry them, yet of 
such capacity that, besides travellers 
and eight or ten paddlers, they 
were able to contain a considerable 
freight. 

Wherever, owing to long reaches 
of rapids and cats racts, the rivers 
become impassable, the craft was 
unloaded, and transported with its 
effects to the nearest spot where it 
could be launched again with advan- 
tage. This tedious process might 
have to be repeated several times in 
the day, the length of the ‘portages,’ 
varying from a few hundred yards to 
several miles. The dexterity with 
which the Indians and the voyagewrs 
manage their canoes is admirable ; 
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the course must be impossible be- 
fore they forsake it, and the pas- 
senger who begins by shuddering at 
the foaming water and the rocks 
before him, soon learns to find a 
keen enjoyment in shooting the 
rapids. So great, too, is the buoy- 
ancy of these boats of bark, that 
they will cross the fresh water seas 
in a gale which would try the 
mettle of many an old salt in a 
very different kind of vessel. Hav- 
ing completed in safety the first 
part of his voyage, Lord Selkirk 
landed about a mile up the Kami- 
nistiquia, where one of the prin- 
cipal establishments of the North- 
West Company had been planted. 
The sight of his overwhelming 
force put its inhabitants on their 
good behaviour, but Lord Selkirk’s 
indignation against their employers 
was not to be appeased by a few 
civilities; so he seized the fort, and 
made prisoners of all within it. Hay- 
ing taught them this first lesson, 
he embarked upon the second and 
more difficult half of his journey. 
Henceforth, on both sides, the river 
was lined by forests, and wherever 
a portage occurred, in addition to 
the ordinary trouble, trees must be 
felled and removed so as to open a 
sufficient passage. Ten or twelve 
days brought him to the height of 
land where that peculiar pheno- 
menon is seen (repeated more than 
once in America), of the sources— 
only a rifle-shot apart—of two rivers 
flowing in different directions, and 
furrowing the entire continent. A 
little bubbling lake, on either side, 
seems to be the origin of the great 
system of inland seas and the St. 
Lawrence, navigable from its mouth 
to Chicago and Fond du Lac; and 
of a series of lakes, ending in Wini- 
peg, strung together by a river, 
known by various local names, which 
ultimately reaches the sea in Hud- 
son’s Bay. Whenever, in his pro- 
gress, Lord Selkirk came upon a 
hostile station, he took it. One was 
by the Rainy Lake, another on the 
north side of the Lake of the Woods 
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—that most weird and fairy-like of 
all imaginable scenes, so studded 
with wooded islands, literally in my- 
riads, that only the practised pilot 
can find his way amongst them. 
Then descending the Winipeg, the 
most precipitous of all those rivers, 
he reached the lake of that name, 
menaced and quickly captured all 
his enemies’ posts on the Red River, 
and filled the Hudson’s Bay people 
and his poor Scotch emigrants with 
rejoicing. To us quiet-going Eng- 
lish, in 1872, Lord Selkirk’s daring 
and high-handed policy seemsawful ; 
but if the Canadian courts, which 
were naturally most biassed, as- 
sessed him in damages, it must be 
remembered that his prompt action 
put an end to anarchy, saved blood- 
shed and misery, and vindicated the 
rights that the Company of which 
he was one of the rulers was not 
only licensed but bound to assert. 

Indeed, from the moment of his 
arrival must be dated the tranquillity 
of the mixed community of Rupert’s 
Land, and the real foundation of the 
first colony in a region which, before 
another century is past, is likely to 
count its millions. After establish- 
ing order, Lord Selkirk’s first act 
was to obtain from the Indians, in 
return for certain presents and an- 
nuities, the formal title to the pro- 
perty which he had purchased in 
London. The deed, with the toléms 
or crests of the chiefs attached to 
it as signatures, is an interesting 
document, and is still preserved at 
Fort Garry, the metropolitan station 
of the Company. Having made a 
friendship with the natives, which 
has never since been interrupted, 
he further succeeded by wise mea- 
sures in conciliating the French, 
and in 1821 the last incentive to 
animosity between the two white 
races was removed by the absorp- 
tion of the North-West into the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. 

In 1826 this remarkable man, 
whose foresight and care have borne 
such valuable fruits in our day, 
died, and his estates at Red River 
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were again acquired by the Com- 
pany. The events of the next forty 
years require but a few words. ‘The 
colony, both from internal and ex- 
ternal sources, grew until it num- 
bered, in 1869, about 12,000 souls. 
Generally speaking, the British and 
their descendants, partly of pure race 
and partly mixed with the Indian, 
occupy the western bank of the 
river, the French and their half- 
breeds the eastern. The former, 
more than the latter, devote them- 
selves to the cultivation of a soil 
which is so rich that rotation of 
crops is not needed. In a good 
year—perhaps one in four—the re- 
turns remind one of Egypt; in the 
other three many disappointments 
occur, the long winters and the 
locusts being the principal ene- 
mies, the severity of the first will 
be mitigated, and the second will 
vanish with the presence of people. 
The French and the Franco-Indians, 
on the other hand, devote them- 
selves more particularly to the 
chase, and when bisons were nume- 
rous and not very distant, they may 
be said to have furnished the meat, 
while the British found the bread ; 
clothes, tea, sugar, tobacco, and 
other luxuries being imported an- 
nually from England by Hudson’s 
Bay. But this primitive state of 
things could not last for ever. The 
bison becoming scarcer every year, 
is not to be found in herds within 
three weeks’ journey of the settle- 
ment, and the domestic cattle 
brought from home, which flourish 
upon the exuberant pastures of the 
prairie, and maintain themselves 
perfectly through the hardest winter, 
are taking the place of the wild 
cow, and will one day be a fund of 
wealth to the country. As_ the 
population of the world increases 
the call for meat will not be less 
loud than that for grain, and Ru- 
pert’s Land may well be contented 
if it becomes, as its capabilities 
point that it should become, the 
great emporium of animal food. Yet 
the lands of the Red River, healthy 
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and well-favoured as they are, must 
not be taken as the best type of 
that gigantic country. 

The banks of the Siskétchewan 
though more to the north are 
better adapted -to culture, and 
many other tracts as men move 
westward will be found to be as 
productive as some of the fur- 
ther American states. The Peace 
River which rises in latitude 56, 
thanks to its proximity to the Paci- 
fic, enjoys so mild a temperature, 
that Sir John Franklin found wild 
flowers in full bloom on its banks 
in the early spring, so that with 
its various winter climates and 
soils, and the extreme heat of its 
summer, North America forms a 
striking contrast to the adjacent 
continent of Siberia. The princi- 
pal rivers are the Siskitchewan and 
the Asiniboine, which take their 
rise from the Rocky Mountains or 
its spurs; the Athabasca; the 
Peace River; and the great Mac- 
kenzie, whose estuary is in the Arc- 
tic Circle. Excepting the Asini- 
boine, which is uniformly shallow, 
all these streams are navigable, with 
very few interruptions, removable 
at a moderate cost, almost to their 
source. When steam is introduced 
an improvement which will take 
place during the present year, they 
will become the permanent high- 
ways, and the outfits as they are 
technically called, which from the 
farthest points have not been bring- 
ing a return to the senders under six 
or seven years, will be exchanged for 
furs which will be sold in the Lon- 
don market within a third of that 
period. Of the Lakes, the most re- 
markable are Winipeg and the 
neighbouring system of Manituba 
and Winipégosis, separated only by 
a short stream, the two Slave Lakes 
and the Great Bear Lake. Besides 
these great arteries, and reservoirs, 
many portions of the prairie are in- 
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tersected by streams, which dig- 
nified in the language of the 
New World only by the name of 
creeks, would in LEurope be 
considered important rivers, These 
and numerous lakelets dotted 
about, are fringed with fine 
trees, of which the oak, the pop- 
lar, and the maple, and, in sandy 
places the fir, arethe most prominent. 
Patches of woods or coverts also 
contribute to the beauty of that 
undulating plain, and harbour end- 
less supplies of fruits of many 
varieties and of excellent flavour. 
The prairie fires, due generally to the 
carelessness of the Indians or the 
huntsmen are the great devastators 
of the trees, but assettlements spring 
up at close intervals, this great 
waste may be checked, and the en- 
couragement of vegetation will mo- 
dify and soften the climate.’ 

Such, then, is the aspect of a 
country, so well adapted for the 
abode of man but uninhabited and 
desolate, which Canadian statesmen 
felt assured should be added to the 
Dominion. In the winter of 1868 
the final negotiations were made 
with the Company for its surrender, 
Sir George Cartier and Mr. Mac- 
dougall being the Plenipotentiaries, 
and in the following March the 
terms were signed and sanctioned 
by the Crown. In return for the 
cession of their sovereign rights, 
the Company were to receive 
300,0001, in money, one twentieth 
of the soil in fee-simple, lying be- 
tween the Siskatchewan and the 
American frontier; they were to 
retain their forts and buildings, 
and the land they had already oc- 
cupied around these; the right, but 
of course not the exclusive right, 
to trade, and some minor advan- 
tages. Formal possession was to 
be taken by Canada on the 1st of 
November, 1867, from which date 
the Company were to be freed from 


7 For a description of Red River, and the North West, read Ross’s book, Hargrave’s 
Red River, Butler's Great Lone Land, and Parliamentary papers presented at intervals 
between 1860 and 1872. 
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all the duties of administration, and 
were to lapse into the position of a 
mediatised State. It was, however, 
evident that with their excellent 
and long-established machinery and 
organisation, their intimate know- 
ledge of the country, and perfect 
understanding with the natives, the 
Government must for a long time 
count upon their goodwill and co- 
operation in dealing with those 
parts of it which should be remote 
from a colony. 

Everything now seemed fairly 
settled. The Dominion, at a sacri- 
fice necessarily, but small compared 
with the authority she gained, had 
secured her wish; and the Com- 
pany had not only made a good 
bargain, but was henceforth to 
shake off those troubles and anxie- 
ties of its former position which, 
had an emigration set in from 
Canada, would have so increased as 
to overtax its strength. Unhappily 
insufficient pains were taken to 
explain to those whose fate was 
concerned the exact nature of the 
change, and rumours more and 
more distorted from the truth, as 
they travelled from mouth to mouth, 
penetrated in such a form to the little 
community, that it was not difficult 
for a few mischievous and intriguing 
spirits to spread a belief amongst 
the more excitable natures that the 
people had been sold like so many 
head of cattle. No one, indeed, 
wished for the change. Under the 
rule of the Company all had en- 
joyed happiness and perfect free- 
dom, whilst the only tribute ex- 
acted of them was a small duty on 
imports, 

Taxation, the alarmists or in- 
cendiaries preached, would now 
debar them the comforts of life, and 
the French were informed that the 
Church herself would be in danger 
at the hands of the Dominion—an 
uncalled-for fear, considering that 
nearly half the Canadians belonged 
to the Church of Rome. The ma- 
jority, however, it is fair to say, 
influenced by those who gave them- 
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selves the trouble to think and en- 
quire, were satisfied that with the 
rapid progress in Minnesota their 
seclusion could not be long main- 
tained, and as England refused to 
adopt them directly, their only al- 
ternative was to be included in 
Canada. If taxes should augment, 
so would commerce, and in the end 
they would be none the poorer. 
Great curiosity existed amongst all 
as to the form of Government to be 
imposed upon them. At the present 
a Governor appointed by the Board, 
and a Council of twenty-four, taken 
from the leading inhabitants, man- 
aged affairs, Canada proposed to 
reduce this number to five, all, or 
nearly all, of whom were to be 
strangers. In asmall sphere the dig- 
nity of office is perhaps even more 
cherished than in a larger one, and 
the contemplated alteration, however 
necessary and compulsory, was sure 
tooccasionacertain amount of heart- 
burning. This could not be helped, 
and if a little coldness was exhibited 
at first, a Governor with tact ought 
soon to dispel it. Such was the situ- 
ation of affairs at the end of Au- 
gust, and at that time no appre- 
hension of disturbance was felt. In 
September it was known that Mr. 
Macdongall was to be the new Go- 
vernor, at the end of October that 
he was approaching. Then a young 
man named Riel came forward, who 
had evidently been plotting in se- 
cret, and whose powers of speech 
won for him great ascendency over 
the more ignorant of his hearers. 
‘If we admit the governor we shall 
be enslaved,’ was his theme, and at 
the head of a party of hot-headed 
horsemen he galloped to the frontier 
and opposed the entry of Mr. 
Macdougall, who, arriving from the 
American side, was of course unac- 
companied by an escort. This en- 
couraged what we may call the 
noisy party to further action. The 
establishments and effects of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company were 
seized, and shortly afterwards a 
Provisional Government was formed 
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of which Riel was Dictator. These 
untoward events gave a gloomy 
Christmas to Canada, and caused 
much uneasiness amongst those at 
home who watched and understood 
them. 

For many months no pressure 
could be put upon the insurgents, 
and should disaffection spread, or 
a foreign element be introduced, 
coercion would necessitate trouble 
and bloodshed. The sole access to 
them through our territories was 
by Lord Selkirk’s route which 
would not be open till summer. 
The interval, however, was not 
wasted at Ottawa, and preparations 
were made for a military expedition 
as soon as the season should allow 
of movement. The Home Govern- 
ment did not behave handsomely. 
For some time advice was all that 
they could give till shamed into ac- 
tion—for, after all, it was in a great 
measure to their negligence that 
the hitch was owing, and then they 
agreed to bear one-third of the cost. 
The Red River expedition forms an 
interesting narrative in itself. But 
here we have only room to say that 
half a battalion of the 6oth Rifles, 
two battalions of Dominion militia 
besides artillery, and the necessary 
attendants of such a force, with an 
enormous mass of stores, accom- 
plished the journey without a single 
miscarriage, and occupied the settle- 
ment without firing a single shot. 
The ringleaders who, besides Ricl, 
were a half-bred and a Fenian, saved 
themselves by a timely flight, and 
with their departure the insurrec- 
tion was at an end. Had the 
forest Indians on the line of march 
been hostile, they might have 
seriously harassed our movements, 
but the equitable rule of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company had taught them 
that they had nothing to fear from 
the English, and had made them 
staunch to our interests. Yet, even 
without opposition, the physical ob- 
stacles in the way were very great, 
and too much praise cannot be given 
to the commander Colonel], now Sir 
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Garnet Wolsley and his officers for 
the able and complete manner in 
which they carried out a scheme, 
perhaps, not less difficult in its 
execution than that which fell to 
the lot of Sir Robert Napier in 
Abyssinia. 

Simultaneously with the troops, 
arrived Mr. Archibald the Canadian 
Lieutenant-Governor who com- 
menced his work by winning the 
confidence of all parties, and pre- 
pared them for the new duties they 
would have to perform. The Red 
River Settlement together with a 
certain space to the west was erected 
into a province with the usual two 
chambers for the conduct of its do- 
mestic affairs, and a representation 
in the Federal Senate and House of 
Commons respectively of two and 
four members. And from that day 
to this, excepting the threat of a 
Fenian raid which was frustrated 
by the prompt action of the authori- 
ties at Ottawa who in an incredibly 
short time poured another force 
into the colony—for so settled had 
it become internally that the first 
occupation had been withdrawn— 
Manituba has enjoyed that quict 
which spares the historian pages of 
labour. Sons of wealthy farmers 
in Ontario, themselves possessing 
means and many more from other 
parts are swelling the population 
of the colony, and as it is the 
tendency of man always to move 
towards the West, the next ten 
years may see numerous settle- 
ments arise, and perhaps the sub- 
division of the North-West territory 
which is still ruled like our Crown 
colonies, directly by a Governor in 
Council, into new provinces. To 
anticipate this contingency and to 
remove every shadow of jealousy, 
treaties have already been made with 
the various savage nations, the prin- 
ciple adopted being precisely the 
same as that which has proved so 
beneficial both to the red and the 
white man in Canada. No account of 
North America would be complete 
without some words on this im- 
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portant subject. For to the mode 
in which the English have met the 
aborigines, they owe especially in 
earlier times that security withc ut 
which progress must have been 1e- 
tarded, and that immunity from 
retaliation for wrongs inflicted on 
the unhappy natives of the soil, 
which biot the history of colonisa- 
tion on the other side of the border. 
The system we pursued, as fast as 
we required more land, was to 
summon the Indians who claimed 
it, and make a bargain with them 
for its sale, leaving to them always 
certain ‘reserves’ which were to 
be for ever inviolable by the white 
man. To these they confined 
themselves and in process of time 
became so tame, that they welcomed 
the visits of strangers, especially of 
those who taught religion, embraced 
Christianity, exchanged their wig- 
wams for wooden houses, built 
churches and schools, and inter- 
married so frequently with the con- 
quering race, that an Indian of 
pure blood is now a rarity in the 
older Canadas. By a wholesome 
exercise of paternal care the price 
of their lands was not paid them in 
cash which would at once have been 
converted into liquor, but in an- 
nuities, held in trust by the State, 
which punctually at a certain da 
in every year pays the dividends 
accruing from the fund in kind— 
by which must be understood blan- 
kets, and useful things—or in 
money at the option of the creditor. 
The importation of spirits into 
the reserves was, and is, severely 
punished, while temptations are 
offered to these people to accept 
their allowances in a form which will 
really contribute to their well-being. 
In the North-West this process is 
being imitated,* and we trust that 
experience there again will show, 
that by no inexorable law of nature 
is it ordained, that the development 
of the higher race must necessarily 
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mean the enslaving or the extinction 
of that which has been less favoured. 

One word more in equal justice 
tothe Hudson’s Bay Administration, 
and the wild people with which it 
commerced. The stations are widely 


‘apart, a distance of 100 miles fre- 


quently, sometimes 200, or even 
300 separating them. Their garri- 
sons—if we may use the expres- 
sion—rarely consist of more than 
three officers, and six or seven 
Europeans, at most ten whites; 
their stores are filled with objects 
coveted by the natives, and, when 
hundreds at certain seasons congre- 
gate around them, yet robbery on 
any concerted principle has been 
almost, if not quite unknown, and 
the servants of the Company may 
travel with untold riches without 
fear of interruption. The troubles 
on the American side have been 
due to faithlessness on the part of 
the Americans, and the corruption 
of their agents, nominated by Go- 
vernment to dispense the annuities. 
Starting upon the same premises as 
ourselves, as the reserves became 
desirable, they have driven the In- 
dians from them, until at last, in 
sheer dread of finding no place in 
which to rest, they have turned 
upon their disturbers, and com- 
mitted such atrocities as those which 
will always make the year 1863 a 
terrible one in the annals of 
Minnesota. In addition to this, 
the distributors, after summoning 
the savages to a given place at a 
given date, were proverbially un- 
punctual. Many of the recipients 
had to travel great distances, and 
lost the hunting season by the 
delay ; and the arrival of the autho- 
rities commonly ended in a pande- 
monium, the Indians being tempted 
by cheap whisky to forego the 
good things which had been voted to 
them by Congress. The failure of 
their good intentions is now suffi- 
ciently known to the Government at 


* The annuities will be paid at the posts of the Hudson’s Bay Company, where Indians 


have long been used to congregate in the spring, to exchange their furs with the produce 
of Europe. 
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Washington, and it is to be hoped 
that measures are being taken for 
the removal of abuses which are as 
discreditable to the present peoplers 


of the New World, as they are in-. 


jurious to its older occupants. 
British Columbia entered the Con- 
federation in 1871, the chief con- 
dition of its adhesion being the 
construction of a railway which 
should unite it with the other pro- 
vinces. During that year, and the 
last, surveys have been made to 
determine the most advantageous 
route. 1,200 miles leading over 
the prairies to the Rocky Mountains 
offer no difficulties, nor will the 
descent to the Pacific be unusually 
troublesome ; the most arduous part 
of the undertaking is that to the 
north of Lake Superi ior, and thence 
to Lake Winipeg. But with a 
partial guarantee from England 
and Canada in money, and a large 
offer of good land, a company is 
now forming, which by 1880 ought 
to complete the grand task fore- 


shadowed by Lord. Lytton twenty- 


one years earlier. British America 
will then be the high road of com- 
merce to China; for although the 
distance across the continent will 
not differ much from that traversed 
by the American railway, currents 
and winds bring sailing vessels 
from the Eastern hemisphere to the 
shores of British Columbia after a 
voyage ten or fourteen days shorter 
than to San Francisco. 

Those who carefully consider all 
these things cannot fail to perceive 
the priceless value of Canada to the 
Empire. During her infancy, when 
she was tended with jealous case, 
she gave the ordinary trouble of 
children; now, a credit to her parent 
and herself, she has entered the 
world, and what she asks is a re- 
turn of that honest affection with 
which she regards the country from 
which she sprang, and whose good 
features she is reproducing so faith- 
fully. Ifshe were in other hands, 
for independence is at present out 
of the question, nor could she in 
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any way gain by the latter, the 
loss would be almost the severest 
one can imagine to Great Britain. 
lt is true in war we have to provide 
for the protection of our Colonies, 
but it is equally so that if they were 
alienated they might be found in 
the balance against us, and a mari- 
time State like Nova Scotia could 
give a preponderance to the United 
States which they are far from pos- 
sessingaslong: sthe Dominion forms 
part of us. ‘These considerations, 
however, lead us to another ques- 
tion which has begun’ to be dis- 
cussed of late, whether something 
may not be done to straiten the 
union of the various portions of 
the Empire. For Parliamentary re- 
presentation in its perfect form, 
such as was proposed by Pitt, the 
day is past. A permanent Council 
under the Secretary of State, simi- 
lar to that established at the India 
Office, applied to the Colonies, 
would seem to be of little or no ad- 
vantage. Accredited agents might 
be received acting as plenipotentia- 
ries, but these again must be de- 
pendent upon the existence of the 
Ministry which appointed them; 
moreover, an intermediary between 
the Province and home already 
exists in the person of the Governor, 
whose impartial position should 
enable him to judge more calmly 
of affairs than can those whose 
interests are more immediately in- 
volvedinthem. Yetcertain measures 
strike one as feasible, and which, 
without disturbing internal arrange- 
ments, wouldadd greatly to Imperial 
unity and Imperial strength. 

(1) The foremost of these ap- 
pears to us to be the establish- 
ment of one army and one navy, 
to which the self-governing Pro- 
vinces should be asked to contri- 
bute at a given rate. The two 
services would thus be recruited in 
the Colonies, and a proportionate 
number of commissions given, 
which would open a field of activity 
to the wealthier class of young 
men, a thing greatly to be desired 
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as the numbers and prosperity of a 
country increase. Nor need the 
provincial regiments and ships be 
confined to their own provinces ; on 
the contrary, we would rather see 
all take their turn of foreign ser- 
vice, the expense of moving being, 
we are assured, more than counter- 
balanced by the advantage to be 
gained from the intercourse and 
knowledge of each other of the 
various peoples. A number of 
troops and ships, it is to be under- 
stood, of course, equal to that which 
the Colony supports, being main- 
tained, except by special agreement, 
in cases of emergency in the Colony. 

(2) A customs-union ; that is to 
say, that goods should travel free 
through all parts of the Empire, the 
produce of foreign nations being 
alone taxed. 

(3) The assumption of the fund- 
ed debts of the Colonies existing at 
the time of the contract, which thus 
reduced from 6 and 5 per cent. to 
34, @ saving of income might be 


effected that would go far to counter- 
balance the sacrifice which the se- 
cond proposal might entail on them. 

Tt has just been said that the day 
for Parliamentary representation in 
the sense in which it.is now under- 


stood is gone by. A proposal to 
give to the Dominion, for instance, 
a number of members proportionate 
to her population, a number which 
from time to time would demand 
augmentation, would never be lis- 
tened to ; and as things have grown, 
and considering the wide geogra- 
phical separation of peoples, the 
different circumstances in man 

respects under which they live from 
ourselves, itis perhaps best that each 
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should have direct control of itsown 
affairs. For this reason, on the other 
hand, as Sir Edward Creasy has 
recently remarked, if it werethought 
desirable that questions affecting 
the whole Empire should be dis- 
cussed by delegates from every part 
of it, the Colonies might be willing 
to be represented by a small but 
definite number of persons who 
could expound the views of their 
constituents in debate and exchange 
opinions with their fellow legisla- 
tors. Whether by such an ar- 
rangement as this any really useful 
object would be attained is doubt- 
ful, but it deserves consideration, 
and its advantages and disadvan- 
tages may well be discussed. 

It need hardly be added that 
these lucubrations on the subject of 
union are intended to apply, not 
to India and the Crown Colonies, 
but to those three only which are 
self-governing—namely, the Do- 
minion and the South African and 
Australian groups. These, with the 
British Isles as a centre, all working 
cordially together for one great 
purpose, may reach the highest 
destiny, and effect more good for 
mankind than it has ever yet been 
the privilege of a nation to achieve. 
Indisposed to aggression, and not 
jealous of the welfare of other States, 
which means, we have learned to 
know, an addition to our own wel- 
fare, we might prevent wars—we 
should not provoke them ; we might 
relieve the distressed—we should 
not oppress; and by our example 
and force of character lead others 
perpetually nearer to that concord 
which ought to subsist amongst 
the peoples of the earth. 
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HE fifth Ccumenical Council 
had been held at the Lateran 
Church and brought to a conclusion 
amidst general acclamations. Never 
in the history of the Church had 
there been greater reason for con- 
gratulation than on the present 
occasion. The power of the suc- 
cessor of St. Peter had been declared 
and vindicated as supreme, not only 
in spiritual matters but also in 
things temporal. The enemy of the 
Pope, Louis XII, with his defiant 
motto, ‘Perdam Babylonis nomen,’ 
was dead, and his successor had 
concluded a concordat with the 
Papal Power. As the members 
passed the threshold of that old 
church, said to have been built by 
Constantine, at the end of their 
twelfth meeting on the 16th of 
March, 1517, who could have pre- 
dicted that seven months later, on 
the 31st of October, an arrow from 
a little town of Germany would 
wound the Western Church to the 
very core,and change the triumphant 
Queen, ruling in solitary grandeur 
over the nations, into a Mater 
dolorosa, ‘ weeping for her children 
and refusing to be comforted for 
her children, because they were 
not’? For on that 16th day of 
March the sky was clear and with- 
out any traces of clouds, and Leo X. 
was all but an Elijah; and the one 
protesting voice was drowned amidst 
the general hubbub of ecclesias- 
tics, though that voice came from 
the venerable Sorbonne, whose 
history dates from the days of 
Alcuin, and which has occupied all 
along a position in the history of 
Europe unparalleled by any other 
school or university. 
On the last day of October, 1517, 
a young Augustine monk, professor 
at the newly founded University of 
Wittenberg, hitherto known for 
nothing else but his hatred of 
Aristoteles and the scholastic philo- 
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sophy (‘I am longing,’ he wrote 
‘to tear the Greek mask from off 
the face of that comedian, who has 
made such a fool of the Church, 
and to expose him in all his naked- 
ness’) affixed a paper with 95 theses 
against the abuse of indulgences 
to the door of the church of the 
castle. ‘ Ho, ho,’ said a pious monk, 
after he had read them, ‘he is the 
man, he will do it—we have waited 
for him.’ In a few days they were 
known all over Germany; in a few 
weeks they had spread all over the 
Continent; some time afterwards 
they were sold in the streets of 
Jerusalem ; the Reformation, as it 
is called, had commenced. 

Martin Luther was a religious 
genius. There are times in the 
history of nations, when the moral 
or religious questions which form 
the substratum of the social and 
political fabric are brought by an 
irresistible impulse to the sur- 
face. Such a moment called in 
Scripture language the ‘fulness of 
the time,’ had come in the six- 
teenth century. The revival of 
learning, the awakening on all sides 
of centrifugal forces, contributed to 
the rapid spread of the movement 
when once inaugurated, but they 
were not its origin or cause. The 
restlessness which had seized the 
intellectual and political world did 
not make itself felt in the moral 
world except inGermany. For the 
German race is the embodiment of 
a great moral idea; their nature 
leaves them no rest till they have 
penetrated into the origin of things, 
till they have investigated their 
essence. Luther was the greatest 
German that ever lived, because he 
realised more than anyone the 
moral idea. A genius is ever the 


offspring, as used to be said, of 
a god and one of the daughters 
of men—of heavenly and earthly 
powers, 


Luther was a child of his 
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age; the wants and aspirations of 
the times were, so to speak, con- 
centrated in his person; he articu- 
lated the word that had lain 
quivering, seeking in vain for 
utterance, on the lips of thousands 
and millions. Bat above all he 
was a German: his subjectivity, his 
boldness in speculation, his intense 
moral earnestness, his indomitable 
energy and perseverance when once 
roused, characterised him as a de- 
scendant of the men that had 
bronght old Rome to the verge of 
destruction. And being a genius, 
and not merely a man of talent, 
he had that Divine afflatus, that 
intense enthusiasm, that Holy Spirit, 
which is ever the life-giving and life- 
preserving principle, and the very 
absence of which is in itself death. 
Looked at in this light it is 
not astonishing that the Medizval 
Church should have collapsed like a 
house of sand built on the sea-shore 
by the hands of little children. 
The Church of the Middle Ages had 
been the grandest Church ever seen. 
Christianity, asits Founderintended 
it, was to be the religion for the 
world; the Church, which is the 
embodiment of Christianity, strove 
to be the Church for the world. 
That was a grand ideal. The 
Catholic Church was the light of 
the Middle Ages, the salt which 
kept the world from corruption. 
At the time of the Reformation the 
Church had ceased to be the bearer 
of the intellectual idea—she was no 
longer a light; but the great reason 
of her fall was that she had ceased 
to be the salt of the world. The 
Church must be the highest em- 
bodiment of the moral idea—if she 
is not this she is nothing. At the 
time of the Reformation her theology ; 
her practices, her life, were utterly 
immoral; faithful to the traditions 
of Imperial, Pagan Rome, she had 
become nothing but the embodi- 
ment of brute for ce, which can only 
be maintained at the point of the 
bayonet, or by keeping men and 
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women in a state of degradation. 
Hence Papal Rome trembled to her 
foundations; she had become one 
great lie, and the hurricane that 
swept over Europe gave her shock 
after shock. 

This moral idea, as seen in the life 
of Luther, makes the great charm, 
the intense power, the exceeding 
fascination of his name. What are 
they to us, the theological formulas 
in which the next century attempted 
to stereotype and to justify his move- 
ment, or, in other words, to undo 
the Reformation? Does the Church 
of the nineteenth century stand or 
fall by the dogmas of the German 
Reformer of the sixteenth century ? 
What is it to us that he made great 
mistakes, that he was oftexceedingly 
intolerant, that his Reformation 
partook greatly of the character of 
a political revolution ? What is it 
to us that he gave to the State the 
power of which he had deprived 
the Pope? The grandeur of his 
Reformation is, that it was a move- 
ment coming from the heart, not 
from the head ; a cry of holy in- 
dignation, not of cool reasoning ; 
a movement of love, not of calcula- 
tion. Spare us the discussion about 
the material and formal principles 
of the Reformation, but show us 
that man crouching in his cell, and 
finding no word wherewith to ex- 
press the famine of his soul; pray- 
ing, wrestling, suffering, dying as 
verily a death as any of the old 
martyrs; rising from his grave as 
he comes in contact with the living 
Christ, and going on his way de- 
voting every word and work of his 
life to the service of his Lord, On 
this moral basis, the absence of 
which is the only heresy, shall not 
the Reformation—that is, the his- 
toric evolution of the Church—be 
at length proceeded with ? 

Colbert said, ‘Rome reculera ou 
elle cessera d’étre chrétienne.’ She 
has not done so; she has shrunk 
from all reforms, and she stands 
at this moment before the eyes of 
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Europe as the most rationalistic— 
taking the word in its real sense 
revolutionary Church of 
Christendom. The coups @ Eglise 
are numerous, and they are far 
from being coups de maitre. She 
has startled Europe by the publica- 
tion of the dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception, and still more lately by 
the promulgation of the doctrine of 
Papal Infallibility. 

All Hngland has applauded to 
the echo the indignant protest 
wrung from the lips of faithful 
Catholics, which found their ex- 
pression first at Munich, and after- 
wards at Cologne. The true Pro- 
testants among st us are only too 
delighted w yhen the Roman Church 
is in any way made out to be 
Babylon; some of us dream of a 
reconciliation between the several 
branches of the Church Catholic, 
whilst others hail the Congress at 
Cologne as a reaction against the 
spirit of intolerant dogmatism and 
moral stagnation, and an honest 
attempt at reformation. Like the 
Sorbonne, the University of Munich 
lifts up its protest; once more the 
School attempts to regenerate the 
Church. 

It is not necessary to enter into 
the history of this movement, and 
space will not allow us to make 
more than a few remarks. The 
Von Moltke of the movement and 
its other are well known 
thanks to the exertions of numerous 
It is curious that 
the second meeting, which was con- 
vened ‘ the purpose of consoli- 
dating the movement, should have 
been held at a time when men’s 
thonghis naturally revert to the 
nth century. It is curious, 
too, to find German Protestants 
not only present at the delibera- 
tions, but lifting up their voices, 
and giving,advice and encourage- 
nent. The awakening of German 
Nati ionality has had most likely 
something to do with The 
mighty impulse men 
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forget the feuds and strifes of cen- 
turies, and join hand in hand for 
the defence of a common Fatherland 
against a common foe, may have 
been at work to inspire the hope 
that the theological hatreds and 
ecclesiastical divisions of past cen- 
turies may some day be buried in 
oblivion, and the United Fatherland 
have one bond the more in a United 
Church. If the Old Catholic Re. 
formation can effect such a union, 
it will have supplied the element in 
which Luther’s Reformation signally 
failed, viz. catholicity. 

The movement of Munich priests 
presents, however, rather a con- 
trast to that of Wittenberg. The 
resolutions at Cologne and the 
theses of Wittenberg have litile 
in common. There is no doubt 
great moral earnestness amongst 
the leaders, but the movement is 
chiefly of an intellectual, theological 
character, and the atmosphere in 
which it lives is that of the class- 
room, The exceedingly conserva- 
tive character of the movement, the 
moderation of its leaders, the in- 
tense care of avoiding anything like 
revolution or schism, the lawyer- 
like method in which business is 
transacted, the chief place given in 
the programme to organisation—: all 
these things distinguish it from the 
movement of Luther, and seem at 
first to open up fair prospects of 
success. But this seems doubtful 
when we look at the matter more 
closely. That the Old Catholics 
will not influence the Church of 
Rome is evident from the history of 
other similar movements. Though 
they may say with Bossuct, ‘ Sainte 
i glise romaine, mére de 
et de tous les fidéles, Kglise choisie 
de Dieu pour unir ses enfants 
dans la méme foi et dans la méme 
charité, nous tiendrons toujours ? 
ton unité par le fond de 
trailles,’ they will always be 
upon as schismatics, and 
have to console themselves 


saying, ‘Non schisma 
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patimur.” There remains, then, 
the alternative, to follow the ex- 
ample of the Old Catholics of Hol- 
land, a body of noble men who have 
kept aloof after having confined 
their protest to three points, and 
who are without influence upon 
Roman Catholics or Protestants, or 
to go on with vigorous reformation, 
that is to draw nearer to Protestant- 
ism, which is revolution. But of 
course the nearer the Old Catholics 
get to Protestantism, the more 
difficult it will be to conciliate the 
German Roman Catholics. 
Moderate men are of some use in 
the world, but in a great crisis they 
are useless. The Church of Rome 
by her latest development is draw- 
ing near to a crisis; the Churches of 
the Reformation having provedsignal 
failures are coming fast to a crisis. 
At such a moment we want an Eli- 
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jah, not an Elisha ; a Boanerges, not 
a Barnabas. Such a one will no 
doubt arise, when the fulness of 
time iscome. Meanwhile we shall 
see, most likely, a good many re- 
actions in the Romish Church, and 
more or less vigorous reformatory 
movements. But they will be 
powerless to avert the revolution 
which threatens us from all sides. 
‘Hurrah, the dead ride quickly,’ 
says Lenore—dead beliefs, creeds, 
confessions, systems, churches pass 
out of sight. 

What then remains? The centre 
of the Reformation, Christ; the 
spirit of the Reformation, devotion. 
Truth remains, daxpioey yeddcaca, 
moving on calmly and patiently, 
subduing the world. She has con- 
quered; she is victorious. Let us 
have patience ; she is eternal. 

A. 8. 
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JUSTICES OF THE PEACE. 


HIS is an age in which it may 
well be said that all our an- 
cient institutions are on their trial. 
The spirit of enquiry is abroad and 
public opinion is brought to bear 
upon every conceivable question. 
It is not sufficient that the origin of 
an institution is surrounded by a 
mist of antiquity, or that the in- 
stitution is venerable by age. The 
hand of the Vandal regards not 
such qualifications, while the utili- 
tarian measures everything by rule 
and compass, and the reformer is 
ever ready to propose improvements 
and changes. The Church has 
been assailed, the Universities have 
undergone changes, the system of 
land tenure is thres utened, the form 
of government even has been lately 
discussed with a view to a re- 
modelling. 

But setting aside for the present 
the discussion of such very im- 
portant topics, it may not be al- 
together useless to enquire into the 
method of administering justice in 
this country, and more especially 
by Justices of the Peace. ‘The 
great unpaid’ as these are fami- 
liarly called, have been so often 
found fault with that ‘ Justices’ 
justice’ has become proverbial. 
Of course it cannot be denied that 
there is some justification for this. 
The fault however is not so much 
that of the individuals who occupy 
the position of Justices of the Peace 
as it is of the system under which 
they are appointed and act. 

In any government which has a 
pretence to stability, the conserva- 
tion of the peace and the due ad- 
ministration of justice must ever be 
considerations of primary import- 
ance, for without them no order can 
be maintained and no government 
can ever continue to exist. From 
the earliest times in the history 
of this country the duty of pre- 
serving order and of maintaining 


the peace has devolved upon autho. 
rities constituted for that purpose. 
In the more remote times the 
interest of the people in such ap. 
pointments was more direct than it 
is at present. King Alfred per. 
haps of all others was the most 
instrumental in the creation of 
officers to protect his subjects from 
outrage and violence. At any rate 
he is universally credited with 


having been the promoter if not’ 


actually the originator of a great 
number of wise and politic pro- 
visions for the good and orderly 
governance of the country. Under 
him the kingdom is said to have 
been first divided into counties, 
hundreds, tithings, and boroughs, 
and the system adopted for ruling 
such divisions by making every 
man as it were a security amen- 
able to the law for the good be- 
haviour of his fellow-man was—es- 
pecially at the time—eminently 
calculated to secure the inhabitants 
of the country from violence and 
wrong and their property from 
spoliation. And, indeed, if credit 
may be given to popular histories, 
the state of the country under such 
a system of government fully proved 
the sagacity of its rulers and the 
efficacy of the system thus} intro- 
duced. But whether or not the 
condition of the country was s0 
excellent as is portrayed in the 
histories alluded to, it does seem to 
me clear that when a man has 
a direct interest in the govern- 
ment of his country he has a 
strong inducement to do all in this 
power to see that no wrong is done, 
and that justice is vindicated ; ; and 
though the ancient system of pledges 
would, under present circumstances, 
be attended with difficulties, and 
perhaps with our increased po- 
pulation impracticable, still the 
principle is an excellent one; and 
it may very well be doubted 
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whether with a modification to 
suit the present state of things 
such a system would not work bet- 
ter and be more fruitful of good re- 
sults than the way in which things 
are conducted in our day is cal- 
culated to do. The claim upon the 
hundred for damages caused by a 
mob or riotous gatheri ing is the only 
relic now existing of ‘the ancient 
system of frank pledge and its re- 
sponsibilities. 

Sheriffs, coroners, tithingmen, 
borsholders, and other officers were 
elected by the people to preserve 
the peace and to administer and 
execute the laws of the land within 
the limits of their respective juris- 
dictions: The right of the people 
thus to choose their own officers 
affords clear indications of the 
democratic character of the early 
constitution of this country; and 
until after the Conquest the wisdom 
or justice of this was never called 
inquestion. At the Conquest, how- 
ever, feudalism with its aristocratic 
tendencies was introduced in full 
vigour, and gradually, but with 
a strong hand, the power of 
the sovereign was extended, the 
rights of the people encroached 
upon and public liberty curtailed. 
This was only effected gradually, 
for the people were not quite 
blind to their own interests, and 
sometimes their remonstrances 
made their grasping rulers hesitate 
in their encroachments. An at- 
tempt was evidently made to take 
away their right to elect sheriffs, 
but an Act was passed in the 28th 
year of the reign of Edward I. (c. 
38) confirming the common law 
and enacting ‘ that the people 
should have election of their sheriffs 
in every shire where the shrievalty 
isnot of fee, if they list.’ This, 
however, was finally taken away by 
the 9 Ed. II. c. 2 for the flimsy 
reason that the elections had grown 
tumultuous. But the real reason 
why—the king was desirous of 
having the appointment of sheriffs 
VOL. VII.—NO, XXXVITI, NEW SERIES. 
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in his own hands—is evident. The 
sheriffs had then been entrusted with 
the conduct of the elections of Par- 
liamentary representatives, and it 
was only natural that the sovereign 
should be anxious to have some 
control over them. In the same way, 
but a little later, the people were 
deprived of their right to elect con- 
servators of the peace; and the only 
ancient officer whose election now 
remains in the hands of the people 
is the coroner. 

Conservators of the peace were 
of two classes—those who were 
such virtute officii, and those who 
were wardens or conservators of 
the peace simpliciter. Of the for- 
mer class nothing need here be 
said. The latter derived their 
power and authority either by 
prescriptive tenure, or election. 
The right to elect conservators 
of the peace was vested in the people 
and election was made before the 
sheriff at the county court. Lam- 
bard in his Hirenarcha gives copies 
of the writ to the sheriff command- 
ing him to proceed with the election, 
of the writ to the bailiff to warn 
the freeholders of the county to ap- 
pear at the county court to make 
election, and also of the writ to the 
conservator so elected confirming 
his election. The last writ re- 
cited cum vicecomes et ec mmunitas 
ejusdem comitatus elegerit vos in CUS 
todem pacis nostre ibidem. These 
elections—the frequency of which 
nowhere appears—continued to be 
made up to the beginning of the 
reign of Edward III., when the 
general Commission of the Peace 
was taken into his own hands by 
the king. 

Opinions very much differ as to 
the time when conservators of the 
peace as such were first appointed. 
Polydore Virgil says that justices 
of the peace had their beginning in 
the reign of William the Conqueror. 
Coke thought the first appoint- 
ment was made in the 6 Edward I. 
Mr. Prynne dates their origin at 
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thetime’the agreement was made be- 
tween Edward III. and his Barons, 
and Sir Henry Spelman is of opinion 
that they were not made until the 
beginning of the reign of Edward 
IIf. If the last named meant the 
first appointment of a conservator 
of the peace by the sovereign by 
commission he was right; but 
there can be no doubt that they 
were elected by the people long 
before that date, as is clearly shown 
by the writs in Lambard’s work to 
which allusion has just been made ; 
and beyond a doubt even before 
the Conquest these popular elections 
took place. In fine the fact that 
they were originally elected by the 
suffrages of the people raises the 
presumption of an origin earlier in 
date than the period when the 
feudal system was introduced into 
this country. This right of elec- 
tion was not interfered with until 
it was partially done by Edward IT. 
so far as concerned the shrievalty, 
and by Edward III. so far as re- 
garded the appointment of the con- 
servators of the peace. In the latter 
case there was no_ substantive 
abolition of the right, but a mere 
assumption of powers by the king 
into his own hands, and an infer- 
ential abrogation of all conflicting 
rights. T he reason w hy Edward IT. 
took to himself the power of ap- 
pointing sheriffs has already been 
given ; and the reason why Edward 
ITI. is supposed to have thought 
the appointment by himself of con- 
servators of the peace necessary 
was for the purpose of suppressing 
any commotions which might arise 
consequent on the deposition of 
Edward II. and of stifling any dis- 
cussion as to the justice or injustice 
of seemingly so ugly a measure. 
As elections would bring the 
people together it was inevitable 
that such an opportunity to discuss 
recent events would not be lost, 
and as it was highly probable that 
the general verdict onthe deposition 
of the late king would be unfavour- 
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able to himself, Edward ITI. deemed 
it a wise precaution for his own 
safety to put an end to these popular 
gatherings ; and so that by selecting 
his own creatures to maintain the 
peace, the stability of his own 
sovereignty might be secured. 
Thus the people were defrauded of 
a right hitherto indisputably theirs, 

and since this high-handed policy 
of Edward the Third the power of 
appointing justices of the peace has 
been exercised by the Crown alone. 

At first there seems to have been 
no limit to the number of the war- 
dens or keepers of the peace ap- 
pointed by the King’s Commission. 
The Statute 18, Edward IIL, ec. 2, 
required two or three in every 
county. Sixteen years later—this 
number, probably, having been 
found insufficient—it was ordained 
by the 34 Edward III, c. 1, that 
one lord, with three or four of 
the best reputation in the county 
together with men learned in the 
law, should be assigned for keeping 
the peace. The office being one of 
considerable importance, and of 
no little honour, and men being 
then as now ambitious, this num- 
ber was soon exceeded, and the 
increase was so great that it was 
deemed expedient to curtail the 
number, and this was done by the 
Statute 12, Richard IL, ec. 10, 
which limited the number to six in 
each county, besides the justices of 
assize and certain lords created by 
Parliament. Afterwards this was 
increased to eight by the Statute 14, 
Richard II., c. 11. These statutes 
do not appear to have ever been 
repes at any rate not specifi- 
cally—but there is no doubt they 
have become quite obsolete, and 
there is now no restriction what- 
ever as to the number which may 
be assigned on the commission of 
the peace in any county. 

The power of making justices of 
the peace is vested in the sove- 
reign ; but it is needless here to 
say that an appointment is never 
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made by the sovereign personally. 
Virtually the Lord Chancellor, as 
Keeper of the Great Seal, has the 
assignment entirely in his own 
hands. And instead of the country 
having a voice in the nomination of 
persons for the office, the only 
recommendation required and the 
only recommendation generally 
receivable, is a nomination by the 
Lord Lieutenant of the county to 
the Lord Chancellor, whereupon 
the commission is made out, as a 
rule, as a matter of course. In- 
deed, not only have the people no 
voice in the nomination, but it has 
happened that where the people felt 
strongly against the appointment 
of an individual as justice of the 
peace and memorialised the Lord 
Chancellor, the latter considered it 
his duty to please the Lord Lieutenant 
rather than to grant the petition of 
the people. It is difficult to ascer- 
tain how, when, or wherefore this 
privilege of nominating persons as 
justices of the peace came to be 
exercised by the Lord Lieutenant, 
whose office is more of a military 
nature than civil, and certainly a 
much more modern one than that of 
justice of the peace. There can, 
however, be no question that it 
gives immense power and influence 
to Lords Lieutenant; and consider- 
ing that most of these are promi- 
nent and zealous members of either 
of the two great political parties 
and often, if not generally, members 
of either of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment; and considering how high 
political feelings run sometimes in 
counties and that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant holds his position for life, it 
is not exactly a matter of surprise 
to find political bias in very strong 
relief in these nominations—and 


the magistracy of a county often of 
a very marked type—either very 
blue or very red, in strict unison 
with the political party to which 
the Lord Lieutenant may belong. 
Cliqueism also is very powerful. 

ny men pre-eminently qualified 
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are often conspicuous by their ab- 
sence from the commission of the 
peace, because they happen to differ 
in politics from the Lord Lieutenant, 
or are not on the best terms with a 
clique of which the latter forms the 
centre, or care not to trouble them- 
selves in getting their claims sub- 
mitted to the Lord Chancellor, 
while in almost every commission 
there are numbers of persons who 
are there simply on account of their 
Whiggism or Toryism, as the case 
may be, and because of their posses- 
sions. 

This leads us to the consideration 
of the qualifications necessary for 
a justice of the peace. The first 
statute for the assignment of war- 
dens of the peace (as justices were 
then called)—1 Edward IIL., statute 
2, c. 16—required such as were 
appointed should be ‘good men 
and lawful, which be no maintainers 
of evil, or barretours in the coun- 
try.’ Later statutes of the same 
reign required them to be of the 
best reputation and the most sub- 
stantial in the county; and the 
13 Richard IL., statute 1, c. 7, or- 
dained that justices of the peace 
should then be made of new in all 
places, because, it is presumed, some 
names had crept into the com- 
mission that were not deemed 
qualified for the office, and these 
were to be made of the most suffi- 
cient knights, esquires, and men of 
thelaw. It was not, however, until 
the eighteenth year of the reign of 
Henry VI. that a -fixed property 
qualification was finally determined 
upon. The eleventh chapter of the 
statutes passed in that year, after 
reciting that by various earlier 
statutes it had been ordained that 
in every county should be assigned 
of the most worthy of the same 
counties to keep the peace, &c., but 
that notwithstanding there had 
crept into the commission ‘some 
of small having (petit avoir) by 
whom the people will not be go- 
verned nor ruled, and some for their 
N2 
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necessity do great extortion and 
oppression upon the people whereof 
great inconvenience be likely to 
rise daily if the King thereof do 
not provide remedy,’ and having 
further recited that the King was 
willing against such inconveniences 
to provide remedy, ordained : ‘That 
no justice of the peace within the 
realm of England in any county 
shall be assigned or deputed, if he 
have not lands or tenements to the 
value of 20/. by the year.’ There 
was, however, this further proviso, 
‘that if there be not sufficient per- 
sons, having lands and tenements to 
the value aforesaid, learned in the 
law and of good governance within 
any such county, that the Lord 
Chancellor of England for the time 
being shall have power to put other 
discreet persons, learned in the law, 
in such commissions though they 
have not lands or tenements to the 
value aforesaid.’ The property 
qualification thus rendered neces- 
sary remained unaltered until the 
5 George II., cap. 18, which en- 
acted that no justice of the peace 
should be appointed who had not a 
freehold or copyhold estate to and 
for his own use in possession for 
life, or for some greater estate either 
in law or equity, or an estate for 
years determinable on a life or lives, 
or for a certain term originally cre- 
ated for twenty-one years or more 
of the clear yearly value of tool. 
over and above what will satisfy 
and discharge all incumbrances af- 
fecting the same. By the 18 
George II., cap. 20, which is the 
Act at present in force (subject to a 
partial repeal by an Act of Parlia- 
ment passed in 1871 to which refe- 
rence will hereafter be made), the 
same qualification is rendered ne- 
cessary: but with this addition or 
modification, that any persons en- 
titled to an immediate reversion or 
remainder in lands, &c. of the value 
of 3001. a year may be assigned on 
the commission of the peace. An 
oath, as prescribed by the Act last 
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referred to, to this effect must be 
made by every person on qualifying 
himself as a justice, and if anyone 
acts without this qualification, he 
is liable to a penalty of 1ool., and 
the proof of the qualification is 
made to lie on the defendant. Thus 
it has come to pass that a mere 
property qualification—without any 
regard to a special knowledge of 
the duties of the office or even 
possession of common sense—is all 
that is now required to enable a 
person to occupy one of the most 
important offices in the country, to 
become an administrator of the 
law and an arbiter of the liberties 
of the people. It is indeed a most 
remarkable thing that in a country 
like this, so proud of its freedom 
and liberties, and so boastful of the 
excellence of its laws—a mere pro- 
perty qualification—the possession 
of so many broad acres and friend- 
ship with an irresponsible official 
like the Lord Lieutenant—should 
be all that is necessary to enable a 
man to become a judge over his 
fellow-men, 

It was not always so. Our ances- 
tors were in this respect more saga- 
ciousthan weare. The whole tenourof 
the ancient law was most decidedly 
in favour of the qualification of learn- 
ing, and a knowledge of the laws of 
the land was deemed necessary. 
When the right of election was 
vested in the people, of course every 
precaution was taken to appoint 
the fittest men for such an im- 
portant office, or if not, the people 
had only themselves to blame. And 
when the sovereign took the matter 
into his own hands the public weal 
and interest was at any rate so far 
studied that mere wealth and in- 
fluence were not sufficient quali- 
fications for the office of justice of 
the peace. In all the early com- 
missions there were sages of the 
law ee The 18 Edward IIL, 
st. 2, c. 2, which enacted that two 
or ieee of the best of reputation in 
every county should be assigned 
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keepers of the peace by-the king’s 
commission, took care to provide 
that the determining of felonies 
and trespasses done against the 
peace in the same counties should 
be done by the same with other wise 
and learned in the law. These wise 
men, learned in the law, were not 
mere assessors or clerks but were 
in the commission, and without 
them no cases of the higher or 
graver class could be dealt with or 
disposed of. The 34 Edward III, 
c. 1, also required some men learned 
in the law to be joined in the com- 
mission in every county, together 
with one lord and three or four of 
the most worthy in the shire. By 
the 17 Rich. II., c. 10, it was 
specifically enacted that in every 
commission of the peace through- 
out the realm, two men learned in 
the law, of the same county where 
such commission should be issued, 
should be assigned to go and 
proceed to the deliverance of thieves 
and felons as often as should be 
deemed expedient; and the same 
tender care for the due administra- 
tion of justice is manifestly clear 
from the whole tone of the 18 
Henry VI., c. 1t1—indeed the 
only construction which the last- 
named Act is reasonably  ca- 
pable of is, that though it required 
a property qualification, such a 
qualification alone was notsufficient, 
but was to united in every 
person nominated to the office with 
the higher qualification of an ac- 
quaintance with the laws which as 
justice of the peace he would be 
called upon to administer. The 
earlier statutes do not convey this 
idea so distinctly as the last-named 
Act, but it was always held ne- 
cessary that a certain number of 
men skilled in the law should be 
included in every commission. 
They formed what was called the 
Quorum. Two justices were ne- 
cessary to determine all the more 
important cases in ancient times, 
and of the two in every case one 
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was bound to be of the Quoruam— 
thus affording a guarantee that the 
decision in every case would be ac- 
cording to the law of the land and 
not according to the whim or caprice 
of an ignorant justice. Lambard in 
his Eirenarcha, to whichallusion has 
already been made, says that ‘ those 
of the Quorum were wont (and not 
without just cause) to be chosen 
especially for their knowledge in 
the laws of the land ;’ and further, 
in the quaint style of the period, he 
justifies this :—‘ For, albeit a 
discrete person (not conversant 
in the studie of the lawes) may 
sufficiently follow sundrie par- 
ticular directions concerning this 
service of the peace, yet when 
the proceeding must be by way of 
presentment upon the evidence of 
witnesses and the oaths of jurors 
and by the order of hearing and 
determining according to _ the 
straight rule and course of law, it 
must be confessed that learning in 
the lawes is so necessary a light, 
as without the which, all the labour 
is but groping in the darke, the 
end whereof must needes be errour 
and dangerous falling.’ 

Lambard published his work over 
two hundred and fifty years ago, 
and it must be confessed, if we 
consider how matters have since 
changed, that there has been a ‘ dan- 
gerous falling;’ for since his day 
the Quorum, though existing in 
name up to a session or two ago, 
no longer existed in reality, and no 
guarantee whatever remained that 
they of the Quorum were in any 
way whatever acquainted with the 
laws they had to administer. In- 
deed the contrary was the fact ; for 
of late the practice was to name all 
in the commission of the peace 
simply in the first instance and 
to name them over again as of 
the Quorum omitting from the 
latter list one or two names for the 
sake of appearance. How this came 
about it is difficult to understand, 
but with the laxity which generally 
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permeates a system in itself faulty, 
it is very easy for matters from bad 
to become worse. And now even 
the semblance of the Quorum is 
gone. By an Act passed two Ses- 
sions ago (introduced by the present 
Lord Chancellor) the Quorum is 
entirely swept away and all magis- 
trates are, by their commission, 
equal and have the same powers. 

It is thus seen that in earlier 
times every precaution was taken 
that only men duly qualified should 
be appointed, while with us who 
live in better and more enlightened 
times no precaution whatsoever is 
deemed necessary so long as a 
man has the requisite property 
qualification. It might be fancied 
that an improved public opinion, 
aided by an intelligent and indepen- 
dent would not have re- 
mained so long without having 
effected a much needed change in 
this important matter—a change 
which should at any rate place us 
in as good a position as our remote 
ancestors. And it is very strange 
that the only measure of late which 
had for its object any improvement 


Press, 


in this respect elicited no mark of 


public approbation, indeed, was not 
even discussed, but fell, still-born, 
as it were, from its promoter’s 
hand and was withdrawn after a 
first reading. Reference is made 
to the Earl of Albemarle’s Bill in 
1870 for repealing the Act requiring 
property qualification, a Bill excel- 
lent and fair in its principle, 
so far as it went, but falling 
far short of the requirements of 
the case. It would of course re- 
move a gross injustice but it would 
not secure a much better adminis- 
tration of justice. 

It is very difficult, almost impossi- 
ble, to account for the public indif- 
ference in a matter of such moment. 


Many scandals and gross acts of 


injustice, popularly known as ‘Jus- 
tices’ justice,’ have from time to 
time been exposed in the papers, 
but beyond raising a passing angry 
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controversy, such exposures have as 
yet produced no fruit. No action 
has been taken by the public in the 
matter. Surely it is full time that 
some able and persevering politician 
should take this subject up with a 
determination to effect a change 
which would give greater security to 
the subject. Besides, the times are 
very different to what they were. 
Originally the jurisdiction of jus- 
tices of the peace was very limi- 
ted, while now they are enabled 
summarily to dispose of almost 
every case that can possibly be 
brought before them. If, there- 
fore, in a more unenlightened age 
only men having special knowledge 
of the law were appointed as jus- 
tices—or at any rate it was neces- 
sary in trying every case of felony, 
that one of the justices should be ac- 
quainted with the law—and this at 
a time when their duties were not 
by any means so great, nor their 


jurisdiction by any means so ex- 


tensive, as at present—if under 
such circumstances such guarantees 
were deemed necessary to secure the 
public confidence, how far more ne- 
cessary is it now that only qualified 
men should be appointed when the 


jurisdiction of justices of the peace 


at Quarter Sessions falls scarcely 
short in criminal matters of the 


jurisdiction of the Judges of Assize 
J ’ 


and when so very large a propor- 
tion of our criminal cases are triable 
and constantly tried by the former, 
both at Petty and at Quarter Sessions. 
I doubt whether among the insti- 
tutions of this country—varied as 
they are—there is anything so ut- 
terly indefensible as the present 
system of appointing justices of the 
peace. It istrue, in very populous 
counties there are generally, where 
practicable, appointed as Chairmen 
of Quarter Sessions gentlemen who 
as barristers are supposed to have 
had a legal training; but in many 
instances “they are barristers only in 
name, totally ignorant of even the 
elementary principles of law ; while 
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in many other counties there are 
Chairmen who are lawyers neither 
in name or in fact, and who, ‘ good 
honest men,’ make no pretence that 
they are either. We have not one 
word to say against these men, who 
no doubt often feel acutely their own 
anomalous position. We have not 
the slightest doubt they are con- 
scientious, and, so far as the light 
that is in them, painstaking men, 
whose aim and endeavour is to ad- 
minister justice fairly and impar- 
tially ; but that they often commit 
grave errors cannot be denied. And 
this has brought about a want of 
confidence on the part of the 
public which is fatal to the due 
administration of justice. Still it 
is not of the men we complain. 
It is not their conduct we impugn, 
for it would be absurd to expect 
anything better. But it is the sys- 
tem which permits men so incom- 
petent to sit as expounders of law 
and as administrators of justice. 
And by the term incompetent it is 
not intended to disparage them in 
the least, or to insinuate that they 
are men of inferior calibre—which 
in the majority of cases would be 
untrue; but it would be strange if 
persons who have not systematically 
studied law, or accustomed them- 
selves to weigh evidence, were com- 
petent to unravel the tangled skeins 
of legal difficulties which often 
puzzle men who have devoted their 
lives to its study. In answer to 
this it is maintained that with 
the present property qualification 
we secure the services of the 
wealthy, most of whom have been 
trained at the Universities—all of 
whom have received a liberal edu- 
cation. But what has liberal educa- 
tion to do with it? The law is a 
science so peculiar that, unless the 
mind has been thoroughly trained 
in its study, the chances are that 
anyone attempting to dabble with 
it will be constantly ‘groping,’ 
as Lambard has it, ‘in the dark,’ 
and eventually come to grief. And 
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to contend that because a man has 
had a liberal education he is capa- 
ble of expounding our law—with all 
its niceties and all its technicalities 
—is as absurd as it would be to con- 
tend that because a theologian has 
received a liberal education he is- 
quite as competent as an astronomer 
to expound the laws which govern 
the heavens. 

No one is now disqualified from 
being in the commission of the 
peace if he is in possession of the 
necessary property qualification. 
No matter what may be one’s call- 
ing or profession. But curiously 
enough, up to the very last Session 
of Parliament, solicitors and proc- 
tors—the very men one would think, 
who would be best qualified for the 
office were ineligible for the magis- 
tracy. Their incapacity was a 
statutory enactment dating back to 
the first statute of George II., to 
which reference has already been 
made. The grounds why they 
were rendered ineligible are mani- 
fest. By an Act, however, passed 
in the Session of Parliament of 1871 
this exception has been removed ; 
and with the restriction that no 
solicitor who is in the commis- 
sion, or his partner are to practise 
in the courts of the district in 
which he may be assigned as a 
justice, there can be no doubt that 
the Act in question will have a 
most salutary and beneficial influ- 
ence inasmuch as it will secure the 
appearance on the bench of men 
trained to the work. 

Though now, therefore, all ex- 
ceptions have been removed, still 
there are callings which subject 
those belonging to them who are in 
the commission of the peace to 
certain restrictions. And this on 
the ground of interest. One of 
the fundamental maxims of our 
law is that no one may be a judge 
in his own cause (nemo debet esse 
judex in propridé causd), and it is in 
furtherance of this excellent maxim 
that a class interest is occasionally 
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made synonymous with an indi- 
vidual interest. For instance, no 
owner of a factory can sit as a jus- 
tice to try a case arising under the 
Factory Acts. No owner of amine 
can hear a case arising under the 
Mines Inspection Acts. No miller 
or baker may try cases under the 
Bread and Flour Act. Under the 
Truck Act there are disqualifica- 
tions. No brewer, distiller, or malt- 
ster can as a magistrate take a part 
in the granting of licences to public- 
houses. In some instances the dis- 
qualification is made to extend to 
persons who are allied by blood or 
marriage, or in partnership with 
persons so prohibited. Lord West- 
bury while he was Lord Chancellor 
is said to have expressed an opinion 
that brewers should not be in the 
commission of the peace at all, 
because of the influence they might 
bring to bear on the granting of 
lice ncesto publie- lhouses—the source 
of the greater part of the crime of 
the country ; and during the time he 
held the Great Seal no brewer, we 
believe, was made a justice of the 
peace. No other chancellor has 
gone the length of Lord Westbury 
in this respect, but it is evident 
that our legislature looks with a 
certain degree of distrust on the 
influence which men of certain 
callings may, as justices, exercise 
on the trial of cases connected with 
their trades or avocations. Butthe 
principle is not carried out to any- 
thing like its full extent. For in- 
stance, the great majority of county 
justices are large landed-proprietors 
and almost invariably strict pre- 
servers of game; still they are 
allowed to adjudicate on all ques- 
tions of poaching or trespassing in 
pursuit of game. Of course the 
maxim above quoted prevents the 
prosecutor from sitting as judge— 
though it is said cases hav e occurred 
where even this equitable maxim 
has been ignored. But is it not 
almost as bad that other magis- 
trates who, as strict game preserv- 
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ers in a particular locality, have a 
direct interest in putting down 
poaching in their neighbourhood, 
should be allowed to try poachers ? 
Possibly they all try to do their 
duty fairly and impartially ; but so 
long as human nature is what it is, 
and so long as game preserving is 
protected by law, the decisions of a 
game-preserving magistracy will be 
more or less tainted by prejudice 
and harshness. The game laws are 
utterly indefensible, and their con- 
tinuance is no credit to the legisla- 
ture and extends crime, but while 
they remain in force we should 
at any rate endeavour to secure 


justice which will be above sus- 


picion, and this may well be de- 
spaired of if the offender is tried 
by a game-preserving fraternity. 
Mr. Seeley gave notice of his in- 
tention to introduce, at the last Ses- 
sion of Parliament, a Bill to trans- 
fer to Judges of the County Courts 
the jurisdiction now exercised by 
justices of the peace in criminal 
cases under the Acts relating to 
game. But he did not doso. This 
would be an improvement, though 
we would far rather see the total 
abolition of the game laws. It 
may be contended that the above 
argument is unsound, and that the 
magistrates who happen to be game- 
preservers have no more direct in- 
terest in putting down poachers than 
magistrates who possess any other 
property have in putting down 
stealing, and that there is the same 
chance of a fair decision when a 
poacher is tried as when a thief is 
the subject of trial. But this is 
mere casuistry. The difference is 
really a substantial one. It will be 
at once manifest to anyone who 
will seriously consider the snbject. 
In many other instances which 
could be named there is a consider- 
able danger of the failure of justice. 
Magistrates, not from personal in- 
terest, but fromclassinterest—which 
often exercises as powerful an influ- 
ence over the mind as where the 
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individual is more directly con- 
cerned—are sometimes carried 
away by their class prejudices to do 
what may be not strictly just. 

This is, however, off the subject. 
All theseare only so many anomalies 
and incongruities in a system utterly 
faulty, and evenif they wereremoved 
would in fact be only as so many 
patches. And itis very question- 
able whether the policy of patching 
a system so much at variance with 
the tendencies and with the re- 
quirements of the age is desirable, 
and whether it would answer. It 
might silence for a while opposition 
to the system ; but beyond that, it 
would result in no practical good. 

‘The unpaid magistracy,’ says 
Mr. W. R. Greg, a very moderate 
critic, ‘is. a relic of past days 
which is unsuitable to the vastly 
enlarged requirements of the pre- 
sent. . The gentlemen who 


discharge the gravest and some- 
times most difficult function of the 
judge, are nearly all untrained 


men. If lawyers, they are so only 
as having nominally been called to 
the Bar, or having attended a cir- 
cuit or two as spectators. They 


trust to their common sense and’ 


their natural feelings, depend upon 
their clerk for the announcement 
and interpretation of the law. On 
the whole they fall into fewer er- 
rors and: give fewer questionable 
decisions than could be expected 
; and it is only ‘in rare 
cases that the full inadequacy and 
anomaly of our magisterial arrange- 
ments are brought into clear light.’ 

This, at any rate, is taking the 
most temperate view of the matter. 
‘On the whole they fall into fewer 
errors and give fewer questionable 
decisions than could be expected !’ 
Why should Judges be expected to 
give any questionable decisions ? 
Nothing tends so much to shake all 
faith and confidence in the admin- 
istration of justice as the periodical 
exposure of the ‘inadequacy and 
anomaly of our magisterial arrange- 
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ments’ by means of ‘ questionable 
decisions.’ The reign of Mr. Jus- 
tice Shallow and of Mr. Nupkins 
has been long enough. The pub- 
lic have no confidence in their 
decisions. They perhaps satisfied 
the requirements of a ruder age, 
but are quite incompatible with 
the present times; andit is full 
time that the subject should be 
thoroughly considered with a view 
to a remodelling. In no other 
country is the administration of 
justice left to the tender mercies 
of untrained and unqualified judges. 
In no other country—despotic 
or otherwise—would such a sys- 
tem as ours be tolerated. ‘The 
British public are long-suf- 
fering and patient, not by any 
means eager for changes; and 
to this is due the fact that, in this 
respect, matters stand thus in the 
nineteenth century. It is quite 
clear it cannot remain so much 
longer. If there is one thing cer- 
tain, it is the fact that the unpaid 
system is doomed—that sooner or 
later it must give way—unless in- 
deed (a contingency by no means 
probable however) patriotism in- 
duce qualified lawyers to give their 
services gratuitously, and even in 
that case the existing state of affairs 
must cease to exist. 

The only remedy for the evil is 
the appointment of  stipendiary 
magistrates throughout the coun- 
try. This has already been done 
in the metropolitan districts, and 
most of the large towns throughout 
the Kingdom have followed the 
example. All our stipendiary ma- 
gistrates are efficient and thorough- 
ly qualified men——not mere nominal 
barristers, but carefully selected 
from the number of those actually 
practising at the bar. And so 
well has this partial change an- 
swered, that though in many in- 
stances this has been so for over 
thirty years, no complaints have 
been made and no fault has been 
found with their decisions. 
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The great objection that would 
undoubtedly be raised against the 
adoption of the stipendiary system 
generally would be the expense that 
the ratepayers or the country would 
be put to. The question of expense 
as weighed against the security 
which the due administration of 
justice would afford is unworthy of a 
great nation, but let us by no means 
disregard the objection. It is a 
weightyone. No change unless abso- 
lutely wanted which would increase 
taxation would be tolerated. But it 
is not quite certain that the change 
proposed would entail much greater 
expense than the country is put to 
by the unpaid system. For very 
often persons are committed for 
trial and kept in prison some- 
times for nearly the whole period 
between two assizes, who ought 
never to have been committed, and 
the charge against whom is instantly 
ignored when it comes before a 
higher tribunal. The cost of keep- 
ing such prisoners is not inconside- 


rable, and if comparison be made 
between the few bills ignored where 
the committing magistrate is a sti- 
pendiary and the number ignored 
where the ordinary county magis- 
trates have committed, it may well 
be contended that the question of 


cost would be much reduced. Be- 
sides, we shall not require a very 
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large staff of stipendiaries. The 
county court circuits are most 
efficiently worked by a small staff 
of judges, and the civil work 
done by them is quite as ex- 
tensive—nay, in our opinion far 
more so—than is the criminal work 
done by justices of the peace, 
And even if more stipendiaries were 
wanted than the number of county 
court judges, it would still be a 
small staff. All the incidental work 
would be done by the clerks of the 
district, who, in their new func- 
tions, would much resemble re- 
gistrars of county courts—only 
without their delegated judicial 
powers. On the whole such a sys- 
tem would work most admirably, 
would not be much more expensive 
to the ratepayers (if at all), would 
secure the maintenance of the peace, 
protect life and liberty, win the 
confidence of the public in the im- 
partiality of justice, and put us on a 
level in this respect with other 
countries. We have refrained from 
entering into detail as to the ma- 
chinery to be adopted—our object 
has been to show that we are now 
much worse off than our ancestors 
were, that a change is desirable, 
and to indicate the direction in 
which this reform should be ef- 
fected. 
J. BR. P. 
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JAGANNATH AND HIS WORSHIP. 


TIVHERE is no one so bad, but 

some good may be said of him. 
Even in the case of the Arch- 
Enemy the world in its liberality 
has admitted that he may not be so 
black as he is painted. But ex- 
treme views are taken of extreme 
characters. The advocatus Dia- 
boli is not content with having 
shown the candidate for canonisa- 
tion to be unmeet for saintship 
unless he has clearly made him out 
to be a reprobate at the same time. 
And this tendency is still further 
exaggerated when public feelings 
are mixed up in the estimate. The 
character of a party hero can be 
referred to no middle standard. In 
exactly the same proportion as he 
is praised by his partisans he is 
abused by his opponents ; and the 
assertion of his virtues on the one 
side is accepted by the other as a 
direct challenge to enumerate his 
vices. 

A curious illustration of this has 
lately been afforded by a contro- 
versy concerning the Hindoo di- 
vinity Jagannath. The question, 
which at first related to the mo- 
ality or immorality of his worship, 
has at length been transferred to 
the personal character of the god. 
Jagannath, as is well known, has 
not hitherto borne the best of repu- 
tations ; but mythic immortals have 
been maligned before this time, and 
it is more than probable that pos- 
terity will reverse the verdict which 
Anglo-Indians have been wont to 
pass upon ‘ Jagannath and his car.’ 
We know that the early Christian 
Evangelists showed considerable 
prejudice as well as temper in their 
treatment of the Olympic pantheon; 
that they put a more unfavourable 
construction upon the characters of 
its members than was warranted by 
classic scripture; and that the 
ethical systems of heathenism re- 
ceived very scanty justice at their 


hands. Our Indian missionaries 
have frequently laid themselves 
open to the same censure with even 
less excuse in these days of liberal- 
ity than the men who laid the foun- 
dations of our faith in the Dark 
Ages. When Ward, the venerable 
Baptist missionary of Serampore, 
published his great work upon the 
history, literature, and mythology 
of the Hindoos, he gave such undue 
prominence to the obscener parts of 
their traditions and morals, that 
Henry Martyn jocularly suggested 
the text, ‘And the dirt came out’ 
(Judges iii. 22), as the most appo- 
site motto that could be found for 
the book. 

Some allowance is, of course, to 
be made for the feelings of men 
who pass their lives in a hot com- 


bat with heathenism; and it could 
hardly be expected of ordinary 
mortals that in such a position 


their judgments could be kept alto- 
gether free from bias. But from 
the prejudiced and illiberal treat- 
ment of another faith Christianity 
receives no assistance. The simple 
assertion of its intrinsic religious 
and ethical superiority will do infi- 
nitely more to forward the mission- 
ary cause than captious and un- 
generous attacks upon the Hindoo 
systems. 

A brief réswmé of the Jagannath 
controversy will throw a good deal 
of light upon modern Hinduism as 
Ww ell ¢ as missionary work. We gene- 
rally suppose ourselves to be be tter 
acquainted with Jagannath than any 
of the other Hindoo deities. ‘ Jug- 
gernaut’s car’ is familiar to thou- 
sands who know nothing else of 
Hindoos and Hinduism. Sensa- 
tional stories of the atrocities prac- 
tised at his festivals, of devotees 
ground to dust beneath his chariot 
wheels, of pilgrims perishing by the 
ten thousand of want and disease at 
every gathering upon the plains of 
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Puri, and of the obscene and loath- 
some rites used in solemnising his 
worship, have long since been worn 
threadbare. From what we know of 
Hindoo superstition we can easily 
conceive that fanatics would be mad 
enough to immolate themselves at 
the shrine of Jagannath in the hope 
of a certain immortality; we can 
imagine, too, that the priests would 
find it to their profit to encourage 
such sacrifices. But the incontest- 
able fact that from the acquisition 
of Orissa by the English the great 
seat of Jagannath’s worship was 
kept closely under the surveillance 
of our officers, and that Government 
exercised an intimate interference 
with the management of the shrine 
and the conduct of the festivals, is 
sufficient to show that these stories 
are grossly exaggerated. Had self- 
immolation at Jagannath’s festival 
been as notorious as alleged, we 
cannot doubt thatit would have been 
prohibited by a special Act of the 
Legislature as well as the rite of 
Sati. The revenues of the shrine 
of Puri were, moreover, under the 
control of Government up to 1849, 
and too much depended upon their 
deference to the opinion of the 
English for the priests to become 
active promoters of fanatical suicide. 
But the mortality from other causes 
was quite sufficient to make the 
name of Jagannath ominous. In 
an immense concourse of pilgrims, 
not unfrequently carrying with them 
the germs of disease, their minds as 
much intoxicated by excitement as 
their bodies are physically reduced, 
and all huddled together night and 
day in a miserable little town upon 
a low-lying, malarious strip of coast, 
epidemics are inevitable, and the 
loss of life has sometimes been suffi- 
ciently appalling. But the pre- 
cautions taken by the authorities 
now-a-days reduce the risk of an 
epidemic toa minimum. The other 
charge, of obscene and immoral 
practices, seems to be even more 
captions. Of course, in gather- 
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ings of such magnitude as the 
annual melas at Puri, Serampore, 
and other seats of Jagannath’s 
worship, excess and immorality must 
to some extent occur; but all the 
reliable evidence has hitherto gone 
to show that the people are more 
decent and orderly than any Eng- 
lish multitude of the same dimen- 
sions would be. From a personal 
observation of three festivals of 
Jagannath at Serampore, in the 
vicinity of Calcutta, the second 
seat of Jagannath’s worship, the 
writer has no hesitation in asserting 
that, apart from the feeling that the 
whole ceremonial is essentially idola- 
trous and barbaric, there is nothing 
said or done by either priests or 
worshippers that need offend the 
taste of the most extreme precisian. 

Jagannath is one of the newest 
of Hindoo deities. He belongs to 
the Krishnaic cycle of divine mani- 
festations, all of which have been 
developed long subsequent to the 
Vedic age, and to none of which is 
a high antiquity assignable. After 
the supernatural has been elimi- 
nated, all that can be gleaned from 
tradition regarding Krishna appears 
to be that he belonged to the 
Yadava clan, a sept of the great 
Aryan family but lately arrived in 
India, and which at the time of 
Krishna’s birth, at Mathura within 
the Aryan pale, had not obtained 
a fixed settlement; that his tribe 
subsequently occupied the lands of 
Dwarka in the Guzerat peninsula ; 
that he freed his people from the 
oppression of tyrants; that his 
character was cast in an uncommon 
mould, in which strong virtues and 
the grossest vices were freely 
mingled; and that he was _ pre- 
eminent in cunning and wisdom 
above all his compeers. To us he 
seems a shadowy sort of Hindoo 
Solomon; but, in course of time, 
the Brahmins succeeded in clothing 
him with a new personality, in 
inventing for him a new biography, 
and in placing him in the fore- 
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front of the Pauranic pantheon. 
Krishna, the Yadavan cowherd, is 
now recognised as an avatara of 
the god Vishnu. The destroyer of 
afew tyrants is celebrated as the 
deliverer of the earth from giants 
and oppressors. <A lofty lineage 
has been found out for him, con- 
necting him with the princes of the 
solar race. Miracles without end 
have been invented to magnify his 
name and authenticate his divinity ; 
all the artifices that Brahmins could 
command have been employed in his 
apotheosis ; whole books have been 
forged in support of his divinity ; 
and by the time that Hinduism has 
assumed its present form, Krishna 
has become the most popular of its 
deities. The old Vedic gods, typi- 
fying the great agencies of nature, 
have been forgotten ; the Pauranic 
triad and its satellites have in a 
great measure been cast into the 
shade, and the people are prostrate 
before the altars of a new, a na- 
tional divinity. 

Our enquiries into the causes 
which led to the sudden deification 
of Krishna andthe general establish- 
ment of his worship cannot in the 
present condition of Oriental re- 
search pass the bounds of conjec- 
ture. But there are a few historical 
facts which we can hardly err in 
connecting with the subject. Budh- 
ism had become so popular a creed 
that the very foundations of Brah- 
minism were being shaken by its 
successes. The democratic teach- 
ing of Gautuma, the new and lofty 
estimate which he took of humanity, 
and, above all, the future freedom 
from sorrow and suffering which 
he held out to an oppressed and 
priest-ridden people, met with no 
counterpoises in the religion of the 
Brahmins. A spirit of rationalism 
was abroad, and priests could no 
longer command men’s religious 
allegiance by appealing to such 
legends as Vishnu diving in fish 
form into the eternal abyss to bring 
up the holy Vedas, or that the same 
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deity in the form of a tortoise sup- 
ported the new-made earth upon 
his back. No means of stimulating 
men’s devotion and saving the Brah- 
minical order remained except a re- 
ligious revival. To men possessed 
of the learning and influence of the 
Brahmins it was no difficult task to 
kindle such a feeling. Accordingly 
they gave out that Rama, the prince 
of Ayodhya, in whose fame the 
whole Aryan stock claimed an in- 
terest, and in whom Brahminism 
had found its most illustrious cham- 
pion, was an avatara of the god 
Vishnu; and the great poem of 
Valmiki which commemorates the 
life and exploits of the hero became 
thus invested with a sacred charac- 
ter. There can be little doubt that 
the Brahmins have interpolated in 
the original epic many passages in 
support of their order. ‘Thus we 
discover half-way through the poem 
that all the troubles of Rama’s 


father, the bereaved King Dasara- 
tha, sprang from a curse laid upon 


him by a Brahmin, whose son he had 
unintentionally slain; an idea which 
we may safely assume could not 
have been present in Valmiki’s mind 
when he cast the plot of the Ra- 
mayana. By such artifices, and 
by identifying their enemies the 
Budhists with the demons and 
monsters against whom Rama had 
combated, the Brahmins instilled a 
new life into Hinduism. 

But Ramawas not alone sufficient 
to serve theirturn. The history ofa 
Kshetrya prince who had won fame 
and immortality chiefly by his aid- 
ing and obeying the Brahmins 
might serve to excite the devotional 
feelings of the two higher castes, but 
how were the masses to be moved ? 
To mect this want, a more demo- 
cratic deification was next at- 
tempted. Krishna, the popular 
hero, the subverter of tyrants, was 
raised to the rank of «a divinity; 
and, as in the case of Rama, re- 
course was had to literary forgery 
to give credit to the apotheosis. 
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There is a grave suspicion attaching 
to the introduction of Krishna into 
the great epic poem of the Mahab- 
harata. Such an episode as the 
Bhagavat Gita in the Bishma 
Parva or sixth book of the poem, 
in which Krishna and the wounded 
Arjuna hold a long religious and 
philosophical disputation before the 
commencement of the battle, and 
in which Krishna, of course, trium- 
phantly vindicates the favourite 
dogmas of Brahminism, is incon- 
testably spurious. But for the 
wholly illiterate character of the 
people, such frauds as the Bhaga- 
vat could never have been per- 
petrated. But the character and 
attributes of the new god must have 
at once captivated the enthusiasm of 
the masses, even without the aid 
of scripture. In the worship of 
Krishna caste was for the first time 
disregarded ; and the pariah might 
participate in the holiest rites of his 
worship as freely as the twice-born 
Brahmin. His deification was also 
intended to appeal to the genial 
side of human nature, and hence the 
stress laid upon his amatoryand mu- 
sical exploits. The whole character 
of Krishna seems to have been skil- 
fully delineated to catch the affec- 
tions of the Hindoo masses: his 
faults are those which they could 
most readily condone; and his 
virtues, especially the overthrow of 
oppression and brute force by intel- 
lectual cunning, such as could not 
fail to win their sympathy. . Like 
Rama, Krishna is also put forth as 
the deadly foe of Budhism. Com- 
bining these facts with the leading 
idea of Krishna’s divine character, 
his accessibility to men of all castes 
and classes, we may be able to conjec- 
ture the way in which the Hindoo 
revival was brought about, so as to 
ultimately extinguish the worship 
of Budha on the Indian continent, 
and the feelings which secured for 
Krishna the popularity which we 
find his worship enjoying in modern 
times. 
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It has been the prevailing ten- 
dency of Hindoo mythology, be- 
ginning from the time that they 
first subjected divine nature to an 
analysis, to break upall the great gods 
into a number of smaller divinities, 
Soimportant a personage as Krishna 
could scarcely escape this process. 
We accordingly find the god wor- 
shipped under three other principal 
forms. As Gopala he is adored under 
the form of an infant, and is a 
popular object of female and ma- 
ternal worship; as Gopinath, the 
milkmaids’ god, he is held out to 
the homage of lovers and rural 
swains ; but it is as Jagannath, ‘the 
Lord of the World,’ that the distinc- 
tive characteristics of Krishna have 
been preserved in modern Hinduism, 

What, now, is the connection be- 
tween Jagannath and Krishna? 
This point is still a matter of con- 
troversy, and our safest plan is to 
give both sides of the story. The 
popular version states that Krishna 
was accidentally slain by a hunter 
in the jungle, and his body lay un- 
discovered until only the bones 
remained. Vishnu, whose spirit 
had inhabited the form of Krishna, 
put it into the heart of a pious king 
called Indradyumna to make an 
image in which these sacred relics 
might be placed. Indradyumna 
sought and obtained the assistance 
of Vishvakarma, the architect of 
the gods, but the condition was 
annexed that the divine artist was 
not to be disturbed until his work 
had been perfected. In a single 
night a lofty temple of unrivalled 
splendour made its appearance upon 
the hills of Orissa ; but the king was 
unable to control his curiosity, and 
he broke in upon Vishvakarma 
when only the head and trunk of 
the image was completed. The 
indignant Vishvakarma returned 
to heaven, nor could any supplica- 
tions induce him to resume the 
work, and thus it happened that the 
image of Jagannath remains a mem- 
berless trunk. 
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Now for the version which bears 
the latestauthority of the pundits. In 
August last the Shome Prokash, the 
leading vernacular paper of Bengal, 
contained an interesting article upon 
the subject, which embodies the 
popular idea of orthodox Hinduism 
concerning Jagannath and his wor- 
ship. The legend is as follows :— 
‘The Causeless and the Eternal One 
was visible in his glory on the blue 
hills of Orissa on the sea coast to 
the south of the Mahanuddy in the 
form of Nilmadhub. Once on a day 
Kasinath, a certain king, thought of 
warring with Vishnu, the destroyer 
of the Asuras. Mahadeva promised 
toaidthe king. On the occasion a 
great war ensued between Maha- 
deva and Vishnu. The former was 
defeated and compelled to seek the 
protection of the victor. Mahadeva 
was now commanded to proceed to 
Nilachul, and there to glorify 
Vishnu, manifest in the form of 
Nilmadhub. In the Satya Yuga 
(the golden age) at the city of 
Oojein (in Central India) there 


lived a king named Indradyumna. 
One day the divine sage Narada 
sang to him the glories of Nil- 


madhub of Nilachul, which so 
wrought upon him that, accom- 
panied by his people and his priest, 
he started for Orissa to worship the 
god. It took him three months to 
reach his destination. On his arrival 
he heard that Nilmadhub had dis- 
appeared from the earth. The king’s 
sorrow was now boundless. Food 
and rest were no longer his, till at 
length Nilmadhub appeared to him 
in a dream and comforted him with 
the assurance that, though no longer 
visible to man in his former shape, 
he would still reappear under his 
holier form of wood, and that this 
divine wooden form would be visible 
inall ages. The king now began 
to look for this piece of wood. It 
so happened that a man informed 
him of a piece of nimba wood which 
had been cast ashore in Pooroosha- 
tum by the sea waves from the Shet 
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Dwipa(whitecontinent). This piece 
of wood was said to have been dis- 
tinguished by the marks of a conch, 
wheel, club, and lotus, the usual 
badges of the divinity, and the king 
with great delight caused it to be 
brought, and by the advice of 
Narada had it cut into the shape of 
Jagannath, by the divine architect 
Vishvakarma. All this took place 
in the Satya Yuga.’ 

We give this legend verbatim 
from the: native translation, not be- 
cause it has any mythological value, 
but because it affords us a curious 
illustration of the tactics of modern 
Hinduism. It will be observed that 
the connection between Krishna and 
Jagannath has been repudiated, and 
that the latter is made to derive his 
divinity direct from Vishnu. An- 
other Pauranic tradition might be 
cited in support of this view, for the 
piece of nimba wood mentioned 
above is said to have sprung from a 
single hair of Vishnu, which took 
root in the earth and became a tree. 
But unless the authority of the 
Pauranas is to be entirely set aside, 
as well as the current belief of the 
masses, the sanctity of Jagannath 
flows from the relics of Krishna 
which were placed within the ori- 
ginal image, and the interest mani- 
fested in Jagannath by Vishnu was 
only due to the relationship between 
Krishna and the new god. An ob- 
jection taken in the same article 
upon chronological grounds to the 
possibility of “Jagannath, who be- 
came manifest in the Satya Yuga or 
golden age, being an incarnation of 
Krishna in the end of the Dwapara 
Yuga, or the second age after the 
golden one, or a difference of at 
least five thousand years, is too 
frivolous to be mentioned, for the 
whole body of the Pauranic scrip- 
tures is composed of as glaring 
anachronisms. Whatever the pun- 
dits may say, the identity of Krishna 
and Jagannath cannot be disproved 
in the present day, for besides the 
current tradition there are historical 
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facts which unmistakably indicate 
the connection. 

Both accounts agree in attribut- 
ing the establishment of Jagan- 
nath’s worship to Indradyumna, a 
king who came to Orissa from the 
far west. Indradyumna was pro- 
bably one of those Aryan chieftains 
who had not yet obtained a settle- 
ment for his people, and whose clan 
brought with them the creed which 
was then popular in Central India 
and Hindustan. Whether or not 
they carried with them any sup- 
posed relics of Krishna we cannot 
say; but it was by no means im- 
probable, and we could point to a 
parallel in the history of more than 
one European migration. The title 
Jagannath, ‘the Lord of the World,’ 
may at first have simply been an as- 
sertion of the image’s pre-eminence, 
but it was unmistakably Krishna 
that was worshipped under that 
designation. But whatever may 
have been the exact date of In- 
dradyumna’s arrival, it was long 
before the worship of Jagannath 
gained an ascendency in Orissa. 
The legends of the early greatness 
of the shrine before the Christian 
era are as idle as the story of the 
temple built by Vishvakarma in a 
single night. The worship of Ma- 
hadeo was the prevailing religion 
in Orissa as late as the seventh 
century, and to Mahadeo succeeded 
the worship of the Sun, which con- 
tinued to flourish far into the thir- 
teenth century, so that Jagannath 
did not acquire pre-eminence until 
between four and five hundred 
years ago. According to Stirling, 
who until Dr. Hunter’s recent work 
was the highest authority upon the 
province of Orissa, Jagannath’s 
present temple was built in 1196-98, 
and it was with the erection of the 
new temple that the fame of the 
shrine began to spread. But it is 
highly probable that the popularity 
of Puri as a place of pilgrimage did 
not spring so much from the in- 
trinsic sanctity of the idol as from 
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the general diffusion of the worship 
of Krishna throughout the conti- 
nent. The Muhammedans had now 
overrun the country, and the exer- 
cise of the Hindoo religion, though 
tolerated by the State, was shorn 
of much of its ancient importance. 
The remote province of Orissa was, 
however, out of the way of Moghal 
arms, and until the sixteenth 
century, when the Muhammedans 
gained a permanent footing, Jagan- 
nath presented this advantage, that 
the Hindoos could celebrate the 
rites of their religion with no scorn- 
ful Mussulman standing by to deride 
their piety. This feeling, we might 
suppose, must have added much 
to the attractions of Jagannath’s 
shrine as a place of pilgrimage. 
But as the Muhammedan annalists, 
from whom alone we can learn any- 
thing of India during the Middle 
Ages, contemptuously ignore the 
creed of the conquered, it is almost 
impossible for us to trace the in- 
ternal progress of Hinduism until 
the arrival of the British in the 
Kast. We know, however, that in 
1733 the oppressions of Muhammad 
Takki Khan, the deputy of the 
province, brought the service of the 
shrine to a standstill, and the Rajah 
fled with the idol to the wild hills 
beyond the ChilkaLake. Pilgrimage 
was now at an end, so was the 
pilgrim tax which the Moghals had 
early begun to levy, and the result 
was a loss to the Bengal exchequer 
estimated at 90,ooo/. per annum. 
The first care of the zealous Mu- 
hammedans who succeeded Takki 
in the government was to compel the 
Rajah to place the idol again in the 
temple, and to reopen the annual 
pilgrimage ; and the pious moulavis 
who wrote the history of the period 
do not seem to have said a word 
of censure to these promoters of 
idolatry. 

Early in the sixteenth century a 
remarkable revival of the worship 
of Vishnu upon the basis of Krishna’s 
divinity took place in Bengal. This 
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was effected almost solely by the 
agency of an enthusiastic fanatic 
named Chaitanya. He was born at 
Nuddiah, then the most famous 
school for theology and philosophy 
in Bengal, in the year 1485. Al- 
though born a Brahmin, he seems 
from his youth to have spurned 
the restrictions of caste, and to have 
early imbibed the idea that the 
lowest are as the highest in the 
sight of God. Nevertheless he 
went through the regular Brah- 
minical curriculum, became himself 
a teacher, and was twice married 
according to the orthodox rites. 
Krishna was the great object of his 
devotion, the Bhagavat Gita his 
chief study, and his enthusiasm led 
him at length to undertake a pil- 
grimage to Mathura, the scene of 
the god’s birth and early exploits. 
On his road, however, he was 
stopped by a voice from heaven, 
which sent him back to his own 
country to proclaim the riches of 
Krishna’s love to his own people. 
In fact, his enthusiasm seems at 
this time to have culminated in 
insanity ; but there was a method 
in his madness, inasmuch as he 
never lost sight of the divine cha- 
racter of Krishna which he was 
commissioned to preach. There is 
no doubt that by study and medi- 
tation Chaitanya had discovered 
those principles which first made 
the doctrine of Krishna’s divinity a 
powerful creed, but which, having 
served its turn, had in time been 
corrupted and displaced by the tra- 
ditions of the Brahmins. He taught 
that Krishna was the soul of the 
universe, the being in whom nature 
existed, and by whom its functions 
were performed; but he taught 
likewise that caste was removed 
by unity of faith in the god, that 
all might obtain salvation by a 
simple exercise of faith, and that 
the penances, formulas, and works 
of merit insisted upon by the 
Brahmins could work no deliver- 
ance for men unless accompanied 
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by faith. He held out Krishna as 
the great saviour from sip, and 
from its natural consequences. The 
following prayer, translated in 
Banerjea’s Hindoo Philosophy, will 
show how a follower of Chai- 
tanya seeks spiritual relief in ad- 
dressing himself to Krishna :— 
‘Obeisance, Obeisance, to Krishna, 
even Gobinda, the benefactor of the 
world. I amsin, my works are sin, 
my spirit is sin, my origin is sin. 
Save me, O thou lotus-eyed Hari, 
who art the lord of all sacrifices. 
None such a sinner as myself, none 
such destroyer of sin as thyself; 
taking this, O God, into considera- 
tion, do what is proper.’ Faith and 
a seeking after spiritual communion 
with the divinity were now the 
modes by which men might purify 
their sinful natures, work out their 
spiritual deliverance from the evils 
of transmigration, and reign for 
ever with the Eternal, amid the in- 
conceivable glories of his heaven, 
Vaikantha. We can easily imagine 
how attractive such a creed must 
have proved when contrasted with 
the formal, unsympathetic, and un- 
natural systems to which Brahmin- 
ism gives the preference ; and at the 
present day the Vaishnavas, or fol- 
lowers of Chaitanya, form a sect be- 
tween eight and nine millionsstrong. 
The history of Chaitanya affords 
an excellent illustration of the quick 
development of a Hindoo divinity. 
In little more than a hundred years 
after Chaitanya, in his madness, 
flung himself into the sea near the 
temple of Jagannath, his divinity, 
as an avatara of Krishna, was com- 
pletely established ; portents which 
attended his birth were recorded ; 
miracles were circumstantially at- 
tested which he wrought while alive; 
and his rising again from the dead 
at the sound of Krishna’s name was 
adopted as a fundamental part of 
the Vaishnava belief. 

The point to be noticed in this 
paper is that Chaitanya made a 
pilgrimage to Jagannath, and that 
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the greater part of his religious life 
was spent in the vicinity of that 
shrine. His testimony, if it were 
necessary, would go far to show 
that Jagannath has no divinity but 
what he derives from Krishna, and 
all his teaching and practice showed 
that he regarded the two as identi- 
cal. The ritual at Puri would be 
quite in accordance with Chaitanya’s 
taste, for within the temple caste 
found no place, and the lowest 
Sudra could demand the sacred 
food from the hands of the priest 
as well as the highest Brahmin. 
It is only at a late period that the 
lower castes have been refused this 
communion, and it is a sign that 
the Krishnaic faith is relaxing its 
hold. As in many other Hindoo 
ceremonies, the bare ritual had out- 
lived the feelings which at first 
gave it a shape. 

As one of the great buttresses of 
modern Hinduism, Jagannath has 
been much exposed to the attacks of 
our Christian missionaries. At first 


they took their stand upon the 


prevalence of suicide; when this 
became untenable they alleged that 
the worship was obscene and calcu- 
lated to debauch native morality. 
One Baptist missionary, a few 
months ago, went the length of 
hinting, upon a shadow of native 
authority, that the rites of Krishna 
had not left one chaste woman in 
the whole of Muttra, a district 
which in the latest official census is 
set down as having a population of 
241,252 women to 270,518 men. 
Such disgraceful assertions will 
serve to suggest one among other 
reasons why Christianity does not 
make that progress in India which 
we all desire, if only upon grounds 
of civilisation. The fact is that no 
immoralities connected with the 
worship of Jagannath are practised 
but ‘such as are’ common to all 
mixed multitudes of both sexes, 
whether European or Asiatic. Such 
charges are @ priori deductions from 
the history of Krishna’s amours, 
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which, as tradition has handed 
them down to us, are filthy enough. 
But the Hindoo Shastras are as far 
from allowing men to imitate the 
license adopted by the gods as the 
Old Testament is from holding up 
the social characters of David or 
Solomon as examples to be followed. 
With the exception of the Shaktis 
in Eastern and the Maharajahs in 
Western India, we are not aware of 
any sect that confers a religious 
sanction upon avowed vice. And 
in endeavouring to discover im- 
moral tendencies in a system which 
they are seeking to supersede, our 
missionaries have not displayed 
much of that charity which, in the 
words of the Apostle, ‘ thinketh no 
evil.’ 

To do the Hindoos justice, their 
theologians have been honestly 
ashamed of their obscene traditions, 
and have done their best to draw 
distinctions which would prevent 
their affecting human morality. 
Some appear to have considered 
that the gods, by virtue of their 
divine nature, did not suffer con- 
tamination from indulging in 
breaches of morality, or that they 
could do no wrong. It must be 
remembered, too, that the Hindoos 
have never had in view the assimi- 
lation of the human to the divine 
nature as the perfection of human- 
ity. It is thus that Sir William 
Jones is able to say of Krishna that 
‘he was pure and chaste in reality, 
but exhibited every appearance of 
libertinism.’ But a different vindi- 
cation is now adopted ; one which 
manifestly shows that rationalism 
is at work with the Hindoo Shas- 
tras. The identity of Krishna the 
avatara of Vishnu with Krishna 
the son of Devaki, the Yadavan 
cowherd, is now emphatically de- 
nied. The Shastras will undoubt- 
edly furnish proofs of this view, as, 
with proper manipulation, they may 
be made to prove anything. But 
in actual belief, in the practice of 
their worship, the masses of India 
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recognise only one Krishna, at once 
the chief of sinners and the de- 
liverer from sin. When we find 
mention of two Krishnas, at periods 
widely remote in Hindoo legendary 
history, and each possessing a dif- 
ferent personality, we must remem- 
ber how the apotheosis of the Yada- 
van was effected. In interpolat- 
ing Krishna’s name into the great 
Vedic poems the priests were free 
to clothe him with all their concep- 
tions of divinity; in dealing with 
his actual history their imaginations 
were limited by extant traditions. 
Thus the two Krishnas are Krishna 
the ideal god and Krishna the 
actual, deified hero, but there is 
only one individuality between them. 
Upon such a question the current 
belief is a more trustworthy guide 
than the refined opinions of the 
pundits; and the first band of pil- 
grims you meet upon the high road 
going towards Jagannath will tell 
you that the Krishna whom they 
worship is the Krishna who fought 
in the Satya Yuga in the ranks 
of the Pandavas as well as the 
Krishna who toyed with Radha in 
the groves of Bindraban, in the 
Dwapara Yuga, some 4,000 or 5,000 
years after. But chronology im- 
poses no fetters upon Hindoo cre- 
dulity. 

But though Jagannath’s festivals 
continue to be celebrated, his wor- 
ship is fast losing its hold upon 
the minds of the people. The 
secret of its old popularity, the 
democratic and levelling tendencies 
of its ritual, is forgotten ; and the 
pilgrims «ho flock to the temple at 
Puri are impelled by the native 
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predilection for tamasha or sight- 
seeing, or by a restless desire for 
religious excitement, rather than by 
any matured thoughts of devotion. 
But the car festival has taken a 
secure hold upon native senti- 
ment, a hold too deep and too 
delicate to be shaken by argu- 
ment. You may abuse Vishnu, and 
Krishna, and Jagannath by the 
hour to an intelligent Hindoo with- 
out ruffling his equanimity, but 
tell him that the annual festival is 
an obscene and disgusting spectacle 
which ought to be suppressed by a 
civilised government, and his re- 
sentment is at once kindled. We 
believe that such festivals as the 
Ratha Jatra or car procession of 
Jagannath and the Doorga Puja, 
the great family reunion of the 
Hindoos, are likely to outlive all 
the religious feelmgs in which 
they have originated, and that these 
feelings would soon die a natural 
death but for the attacks to which 
the festivals are constantly exposed. 
It is only the poorest and most 
ignorant classes that go to Jagan- 
nath in the hope of obtaining sal- 
vation ; and the educational projects 
which Government is carrying into 
execution must soon stamp out such 
superstition. But whatever form 
the future religion of India is 
to assume, the remembrance of 
Krishna, whose worship first gave 
spiritual freedom to the masses, 
and through many centuries of 
dark superstition lightened the 
load which Brahminism forced 
upon men’s shoulders, will long 
haunt the minds of the Hindoos. 
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CHARLES DE MONTALEMBERT:' 


ROM hero-worship to biography 
—from such fictions as the 
author of the Chrowicles of Carling- 
ford can produce to such portraits 
as she can paint—there is only one 
step. Accordingly, a new biography 
from her hand is welcome, and we 
can believe that this memoir of M. 
de Montalembert has been to Mrs. 
Oliphant a thoroughly sympathetic 
piece of work. More finished than 
the Life of St. Francis, it bears also 
fewer marks of haste, but she 
must forgive us for thinking it 
inferior in execution and move- 
ment to her excellent Life of 
Edward Irving. The difference 
between the subjects made this pro- 
bable; the difference between the 
creeds and races perhaps made it 
unayoidable. For Mrs. Oliphant is 
of one kindred and tongue with the 
orator who so passionately tried to 
throw over the Kirk of Scotland, 
‘the most severe and uncompromis- 
ing of Christian cburches,’ a light 
that never was onseaorshore. She 
could learn from kinsfolk and ac- 
quaintance many details of the 
Scottish drama which was to as- 
sume at last all the proportions of 
a tragedy, but, great as is her 
power of sympathy, Mrs. Oliphant 
could hardly denationalise herself 
enough to measure correctly the 
influences that surrounded M. de 
Montalembert. We have here a 
Frenchman who, with a few ardent 
Catholics, is to attempt a Catholic 
revival between the pauses of two 
French revolutions; and the subject, 
perhaps from its very strangeness 
and novelty, has attracted her. The 
memoir is carefully elaborated, and 
yet it lacks completeness, while Mrs. 
Oliphant is too often betrayed into 
indulgence for her hero’s senti- 
mental pedantries, perhaps because 
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she has tried to write a biography 
of which French Catholics in general 
and the Montalembert family in 
particular should have no reason to 
complain. 

The book opens with an account 
of Charles de Montalembert’s child- 
hood, which was almost entirely 
spent in the society of his grand- 
father, the Indian merchant and 
naturalist, Mr. James Forbes. This 
pair of friends, an old man and a 
young child, when living in the 
library at Stanmore, make a picture 
pleasant to the mind and to the eye, 
and there the little Charles grew 
in knowledge and reverence and 
docility, and in that ready, charm- 
ing, spontaneous docility of the 
heart, which was at once the bless- 
ing and the weakness of his life. 
When what Mrs. Oliphant terms 
‘ the soft tranquillity of those narrow 
childish skies’ was exchanged, after 
Mr. Forbes’ death, for a colder and 
rougher atmosphere, the boy had 
been already in great measure 
formed. When college succeeded 
to school, early habits gave place to 
early plans, for already we hear 
this very young reasoner determine 
to write a great work on the philo- 
sophy of Christianity, and then, 
again, these early plans get mixed 
up with early friendships, with Rio, 
who was to be the associate of his 
future labours, and with the Abbé 
Studach, who first opened to Mont- 
alembert that portion of the world 
of German speculative thought to 
which Schelling had given a Catholic 
tinge. 

He travelled also, until the year 
1830, that which followed the death 
of his sister Elise, saw him esta- 
blished in Paris, a Paris just enter- 
ing on a new year of disquiet. 

The first French Revolution, so 
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far from correcting kings orexhaust- 
ing the explosive forces of France, 
had left the country watchful and 
irritable; and if some looked on 
that condition with hope, others 
again could only regard it with 
dread or with disgust. And France 
was not religious. She had a 
church, the work of Napoleon and 
of a Concordat; but, in the new 
heavens and new earth which had, 
so to speak, appeared after the sub- 
sidence of the great deluge, the 
religious element was wanting, and 
Catholicism seemed, to use Mont- 
alembert’s own expression, to be a 
corpse, with which nothing re- 
mained to be done but charitably to 
bury it. The pious and liberal gifts 
of more than forty generations had 
perished with them; the 40,000 
fiefs and arriére-fiefs once held by 
the Gallican Church, when taken 
from her grasp, had accrued to a 
horny- handed peasantry ; and, after 
a thousand years of life, the reli- 
gious orders had ceased to exist. 

In other countries Catholicism 
had also much to depress her, and 
much to deplore, but France had 
been the scene of her greatest dis- 
asters; and so France ‘ought to be, 
inthe opinion of the young Mont- 
alembert andof his friends, the scene 
of her most striking revivs al. And 
their wish became father to the 
event. What a Stolberg, a Balmés, 
a Thun, or a Galitzine did in other 
lands was outdone in France, until 
the Church there grew to count 
among her champions all that the 
country had noblest, most culti- 
vated, and best. 

Their enthusiasm was contagious. 
Yet the saddest part of their history 
is that theirs was nothing but an 
enthusiasm: that whatever force the 


movement possessed expended itself 


in emotional discussions, emotional 
articles, and emotional measures ; 
that it seemed to lend its coun- 
tenance to a clergy guilty of teach- 
ing the miracle of La Salette; 
and that, after one splendid ana- 
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chronism, it collapsed. Not, how- 
ever, without raising the tone of 
a portion of the society that sur- 
rounded them, for that was true 
which Mdme. Swetchine said in 
writing of Paris: ‘It is true that 
nowhere is God more sinned against 
than He is here, but that nowhere is 
He also more loved.’ How Mont- 
alembert and his friends loved, and 
how their love, when diverted from 
its legitimate objects, God and the 
country, and deprived of its legiti- 
mate expression, was maimed and 
crippled by its subservience to 
Rome, it will be the business of this 
paper to show. 

The most prominent of this band 
of friends was M. La Mennais, so 
unprophetically christened Félicité. 
A Catholic, a Royalist, and above 
all a Breton, he was the very man 
to head a religious movement. Al- 
ready in middle life, his bold pages 
had for some years stirred the 
minds of the thinking classes in 
France. Most likely from his 
temper to be a keen partisan, he 
was as likely to become a jour- 
nalist as a reformer. Accordingly 
when Montalembert came accouru 
du fond de VIrlande, as he says, 
to join a society whose watch- 
words were ‘God and Liberty,’ his 
first visit was to La Mennais. On 
every point they can hardly have 
agreed, since La Mennais was a 
Republican, with a brain that, like 
that of Buchez, teemed with social 
extravagances. As ‘helpers of 
humanity,’ however, he and his 
young disciple soon stood pledged 
to one another; the Avenir journal 
was started, and Montalembert, 
who had felt his life objectless and 
tasteless, found it transfigured when 
following in the channel of Catholic 
liberty. 

And on the horizon, which he felt 
to be always widening, a new star 
was yet to rise. 

In the autumn of that year he first 
met Henri Lacordaire,and he saw in 
him a priest in very deed, a teacher 
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elect to suffering, ‘one predestined 
to genius and to glory.’ It is need- 
less to say that a strong friendship 
was made between them, though at 
first the two men seem to have ex- 
changed their réles since the Avenir 
was suspended for two papers, 
which were the work of Lacordaire, 
while Montalembert’s mind was oc- 
cupied in deciding whether he would 
or would not become a priest. He 
finally decided against it, and then 
expended his spare energies in open- 
ing a school which was speedily 
closed by the police, and in writing 
warnings in the Avenir—warnings 
to France which read like the 
knell of a society and of a country. 
By these remarks the Avenir was 
brought into collision with the au- 
thorities and suspended. This, as 
we know, was not to be Montalem- 
bert’s last experience of this sort of 
political situation, and just now, 
even though it startled him, it did 
not depress him. He and his 
colleagues were young, and, as La- 
cordaire wrote, ‘However cruel 


time may be, it can take nothing 
from the happiness of the year that 
is just gone.’ To understand the ex- 
pression one must have been young 
oneself, or have been born when reli- 
gion was hardly named in France. 


Then to have lived to see the 
revival of faith, and the resus- 
citation of such charitable orders as 
that of St. Vincent de Paul, might 
well have caused a joy which the 
police of Louis Philippe could not 
takeaway. . . ‘Those men,’ Lacor- 
daire adds, ‘who have not lived in 
both periods, can never represent 
to themselves what was the passage 
from the one to the other. As for us, 
we, who have been of both epochs, 
who have seen the shame and the 
honour, our eyes at the recollection 
fill with unsummoned tears, as we 
give thanks to Him whois unspeak- 
able in His gifts.’ 

More coadjutors now added them- 
selvestothe young reformers. Albert 
de la Ferronays, young, gifted, 
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and supersensitive, was there; and 
thither came the Pére Gerbet, after- 
wards Bishop of Perpignan, that 
‘mystic angel’ who was such a fit 
director for Alexandrine de la Fer- 
ronays, and upon whose wonderful 
Credo de la Douleur many a sobbing 
face has surely been pressed ; there 
also Rio reappeared, full of impulses 
towards medimwval art, and of love 
for that Italy to which, in Novem- 
ber 183t, when the Avenir had 
fairly made shipwreck, the little 
colony transferred themselves. 

With no small emotion they found 
themselves actually in Rome, and’ 
under the shadow of. St. Peter’s 
chair. They burned with high 
hopes that here at least they would 
be understood, and thus their aspira- 
tions for the welfare of Catholic 
Christendom would deserve and 
receive the blessing of its august 
head. But the notes that had been 
too loud for the cabinet of Louis 
Philippe sounded just as ill-omened 
in the ears of the Pope. The policy 
of the Papacy with regard to merit 
has often—-nay, generally—been 
that of the Tarquins with regard to 
poppies, and Liberty and Infallibi- 
lity can never kiss each other. Thus 
the ‘ Society for the Defence of Reli- 
gious Liberty’ met with no sympa- 
thy. An ‘accueil trés-réservé’ was 
all that was accorded to its leaders, 
and before many weeks they were 
asked to consent to the withdrawal 
of all their plans, and to see the 
downfall of all their hopes. 

The leaders were differently af- 
fected by the Papal censure. 

La Mennais, with strong passions 
and self-love, clung to his plan as 
his plan, and at times fancied that 
he could coax, or lead, or even force 
the Pope to his way of thinking. 
He failed, as everyone knew he 
must, and as he neither could nor 
would brook the disappointment, 
he wandered away. One more un- 
gratefulson of the Church the Ultra- 
montanes declared him to be, while 
their opponents pointed to him as 
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one more martyr to liberty; a fall- 
ing star whose brightness attracted 
some disciples; a living protest to 
the incompatibility of Romish tenets 
and pretensions with freedom of 
thought or action, or with the new 
necessities of a new age. La 
Mennais the rebel, with his high 
temper and marked individuality, 
started with a determined, absolute 
sense that he was right, and in the 
right. Lacordaire and Montalem- 
bert had ratheranabsolute and deter- 
mined wish to serve God and society, 
and if the means and the machinery 
that they had first adopted were dis- 
approved of by the head of the 
Church, they were able to submit. 
They were willing also to try again, 
at another time and in another way. 
Lacordaire left Rome, however, and 
the next time that he arrived for- 
mally to ask for the Pontifical bles- 
sing was in 1844, when he planned 
that revival of the Dominican bro- 
therhood which lived and died at La 
Quercia and at Nancy. Montalem- 
bert also left Rome. He travelled, 
and falling in love with the memory 
of St. Elizabeth of Hungary, he 
followed her footsteps from fact to 
legend, from castle to city, threw 
together the materials for his first 
work, a life of that royal saint, 
went to Pisa and read extracts from 
his notes to Albert and Alexandrine 
de la Ferronays, and did not return 
to Paris till the year 1835, when he 
came to take his seat in the Chamber 
of Peers. He was twenty-five years 
of age. 

Once more then he and Lacordaire 
could hold counsel together, and 
Ozanam and Rio and Mdme. Swet- 
chine were with them to witness 
Montalembert’s parliamentary début, 
and to hear those conferences of the 
priest which made the pulpit of 
Notre Dame the centre of the reli- 
gious life of Paris. Again, as before, 
these men reasoned with the Paris- 
ians of God, of liberty, of courage, 
of justice, and of judgment to come. 
Again, as before, acorruptand truth- 
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less society listened to them with 
wonder, or turned a deaf ear,'so that 
the friends might again have asked, 
as they had done before, ‘ Where 
is the tie that has not been broken ? 
Where is the cause that has not 
been distrusted ? Where is the prin- 
ciple that reigns as master over one 
single soul? An indescribable ver- 
tigo has seized on men: no one 
knows where he is going; no one 
wishes to go where his fate urges 
him. They lie ; they heap oath upon 
oath; yet all their vain words, in 
which God is not so much as once 
named, are quickly effaced from the 
recollection of men. . . . They be- 
lieve witha blind faith in the im- 
mortal power of a family, in the 
miraculous destiny of a child, in 
the terrible punishment of their 
enemies; but tell them there is a 
God in the midst of these crumbling 
theories, of this volcanic agitation, 
of the peoples, and they will shake 
off the dust from their feet against 
you.’ 

The bishops of France looked 
rather coldly on this pair of plain- 
spoken friends. ‘ Le bruit,’ said one 
prelate, ‘ne fait jamais du bien, et 
le bien ne fait jamais du bruit; and 
though ‘in France a mot like this 
is damaging indeed, Montalembert 
found himself, in 1844, obliged to 
risk some more noise for the cause 
of education, which he had so long 
advocated, and for that constitu- 
tional policy which has been so often 
attempted in France. He spoke 
well and worked well, and if we 
were abruptly asked to say what, 
with all his enthusiasm and his 
good intentions, Charles de Mont- 
alembert really did for his country, 
we should reply, that, in the face 
of a Government whose educational 
policy was neither more nor less 
than a monopvly, he tried to ob- 
tain for all ranks a liberal educa- 
tion, of which the basis was a faith 
in Christianity; and that again, be- 
fore the elections of 1846, he roused 
the electors, and begged them to 
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realise the responsible power which 
was lodged in their hands. 

In consequence of his exertions 
one hundred and thirty deputies 
came up to that parliament pledged 
to the cause of religious and edu- 
cational liberty ; a liberty subject 
only to constitutional restrictions. 
When we remember that the clouds 
were already gathering for the 
storm of 1848, it is not necessary to 
ask what became of the hundred and 
thirty members, of their influence 
and their votes. In a French political 
convulsion it is not the men of order 
or education who are heard ; it is the 
men of extremes, extremes of abso- 
lutism and extremes of democratic 
violence which, by changing the na- 
ture but not the degree of tyranny, 
smother at last the principles of 
freedom. 

When Louis Philippe was sent 
into exile by the most ‘ purposeless 
and severely punished of revolu- 
tions,’ the Chamber of Peers was 
doomed. M.de Montalembert might 
then have felt for a moment as if 
his career was closed, but he was 
returned ere long as deputy for the 
Department of Doubs, and allowed 
to raise his voice again for the causes 
he had at heart. Lord Normanby 
says of his first appearance in the 
Assembly, ‘Upon my first visit to 
the Assembly this morning (June 
23), even in the midst of the agi- 
tation caused by the struggle already 
begun, I heard that an intense sen- 
sation had been produced yesterday 
by the first great speech of M. de 
Montalembert, i in his new character 
of représentant du peuple, and upon 
the subject of the proposed decree 
authorising the Government to take 
possession of the railroads. He 
made this an occasion for stating 
his opinion boldly, as he was sure 
to do upon the general state of the 
country.’ 

The successful orator himself was 
in the habit of saying that the year 
1849 was the most brilliant one of 
his life. It must have been one of 
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many hopes and fears. France 
seemed to pause before confirming 
or choosing a form of government, 
and the many, the very many, men 
of merit and ability who at that time, 
like Montalembert, wished for a 
‘ manly and regulated liberty,’ did at 
moments believe themselves to be 
approaching the fulfilment of their 


hopes. Setting aside the party of 


brilliant and eager Republicans, it 
did seem as if France possessed in 
a Berryer, a De Tocqueville, a 
Guizot, a Rémusat, a Faucher, a 
Duvergier de Hauranne,:a Falloux, 
a Montalembert, a Kergolay, a De 
Beaumont, and a De Broglie the 
ten righteous men who might have 
saved a city and nation, could the 
Government but be confided to such 
hands. But property was menaced 
by the Communistic tone of the 
great towns, and the party, so 

~alled, of order, was, not unnaturally, 
bent on establishing a ‘ strong go- 
vernment,’ one which would secure 
property and peace. And for the ten 
righteous men we have named, the 
President, Louis Napoleon, had 
among his personal friends quite 
as many men of precisely opposite 
description. They had not been 
so much as named for office in his 
first cabinet, but not the less had 
they bided their time. By a 
stroke of unexampled daring and 
rascality they possessed themselves, 
on one memorable morning in De- 
cember, of the chief power and 
places in the State, and on that 
day the legitimate career of all 
honest and constitutional statesmen 
in France was ended. M. de 
Montalembert’s fate was no excep- 
tion to the general rule. Not that 
he altogether ceased to protest. 
The incident in his life with which 
the English public is most familiar, 
is his condemnation in November 
1858 for articles published in the 
Correspondant, said to contain ‘at- 
tacks on universal suffrage; on the 
rights of the Emperor; on the re- 
spect due to the laws, and to the 
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Government of the Emperor,’ while 
they were also of a nature to dis- 
turb the public peace. We extract 
a portion of Mrs, Oliphant’s account 
of the trial and its consequences : 


The penalties attached to these accusa- 
tions were serious; not only were the 
culprits liable to sentences of imprison- 
ment, varying from three months to five 
years, and to fines varying from 500 to 
6,000 frances, but they were subject to a 
lasting surveillance, and might be either 
expelled from French territory, or be shut 
up in some French or Algerian town. 
The trial was therefore no child’s play to 
M. de Montalembert. The 
crowded with the best and highest audience 
that Paris could collect. To hear the first 
of French lawyers plead, and one of the 
most illustrious of French orators submit 
to an examination, was enough to attract a 
crowd. . . . M. de Montalembert -was ex- 
amined as to the meaning of the passages 
alleged as libellous—whether he did not 
mean to describe the Imperial Government 
by the words ‘the chroniclers of anti- 
chambers, the atmosphere charged with 
servile and corrupt miasmas,’ and whether 
he did not imply, by saying that he went 
to breathe an air more pure, to take a 
bath of hfe in free England, an attack on 
the institutions of his country. . . . No one 
who has ever seen M, de Montalembert can 
have any difficulty in representing to him- 
self the curiously significant position in 
which the foolish malice of his prosecutors 
thus placed him. With his imperturbable 
composure, that ‘aristocratic calm’ which 
his critics had so often remarked, he stood 
before all Paris, with the curl of sarcasm 
about his lips, enjoying, there can be no 
doubt, from the bottom of his heart this 
unlooked-for chance of adding a double 
point to evéry arrow he had launched. . .. 
The calm gravity with which he acknow- 
ledges each damning implication as an 
historical fact not to be denied, the suave 
and serious composure of his aspect, the 
irresistible and undeniable force of that 
polished ‘reiteration, the ironical disavowal 
of any attack ‘in the sense implied by the 
law,’ all make up the most characteristic 
picture which could possibly be given of 
theman. . . . When hecalmly repeated his 
most moderate and gentle explanation—‘ I 
have merely stated a fact; avertissements 
are given ; France did possess certain insti- 
tutions which she possesses no longer’—it 
is impossible not to add in imagination the 
gleam of the eye, the movement of the 
calm lip, the sense of power with which this 
seemingly innocent response was given. . . . 
The Procureur Impérial conducted the 
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prosecution, and the distinguished and 
eloquent M. Berryer made a speech of two 
hours’ duration for the defence. As to the 
decision, of course there could be no doubt. 
The defendants were found guilty upon the 
first three counts ; the fourth count, that of 
having endeavoured to disturb the publie 
peace by exciting citizens to hatred and 
contempt of each other, was dropped. The 
sentence: six months of imprisonment and 
a fine of 3,000 franes for the Count de 
Montalembert ; one month's imprisonment 
and 1,000 frances of fine for M. Douniol, 
the publisher of the Correspondant. 

The sentence, however, was followed by 
no immediate enforcement of the penalty. 
Montalembert left the court quietly on 
foot, a group of people momentarily as- 
sembling in the street to gaze at him. He 
appealed at once, as he had a right, to the 
superior court. Before the time for the 
appeal was completed, the Emperor made 
an effort to reclaim the ground which had 
been lost by fully remitting the sentence, 
on the occasion of the anniversary of 
December 2. The culprit had, however, 
no mind to accept the grace thus awarded 
to him, and on the same day addressed the 
following letter to the Moniteur : 


‘Paris: December 2, 1858. 


‘ M. le Rédacteur,—The Moniteur of this 
morning contains, in its unofficial part, a 
piece of news which I learned only in 
reading it. It is expressed as follows: 
“ His Majesty the Emperor, on the occasion 
of December 2, remits to M. le Comte de 
Montalembert the sentence pronounced 
against him.” Condemned on November 
24, I had already appealed against the 
sentence. No power in France, up to the 
present moment, has any right to remit a 
penalty not yet definitively pronounced. I 
am one of those who still believe in justice, 
and do not accept mercy. I beg you, and 
if necessary I require you, to publish this 
letter in your next number. 

‘ Accept the assurance of my consideration, 


‘Cu. pE MonrTaLeMBeRrt,’ 


The superior court decided the appeal on 
December 21. It repeated the previous 
condemnation, but reduced the sentence 
from six to three months’ imprisonment. 
The Emperor, however, a few days later 
repeated his act of grace, and remitted all 
the penalties of Montalembert. M. Dou- 
niol had his fine of 1,000 franes to pay, 
and thus the whole business ended, 


After this storm was laid the 
compilation of his great work, Les 
Moines de U’Occident, occupied the 
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mind of Montalembert; and his 
leisure was apt to be spent in 
journeys to countries whose sites, 
like those of Ireland, Scotland, and 
Germany, were connected with his 
book. Two volumes were published 
in 1860, and the remaining ones 
appeared in 1866 and 1867. 

This history, or rather this beau- 
tiful apologia for the monks of the 
West, for the evangelists of the 
Isles, for the civilisers of the darkest 
corners of Christendom, was but 
the literary context to a most re- 
markable movement in France, a 
movement to which the friends of 
Montalembert’s youth gave the first 
impulse : 

When Lacordaire had been by 
the suspension of the Avenir, and 
the disapproval of the Pope, thrown 
back upon his own resources and 
reflections, it could not be but that 
that ardent heart and ingenious 
head should find another medium 
of communicating with society. To 
give expression to his love of God, 
the supreme and satisfying passion 
of his life, and to warn a world (for 
whose welfare he was ready to face 
any sacrifice), that by losing faith in 
its God it would die to youth, to 
honour, and to freedom, were neces- 
sities to him. From the pulpit of 
Notre Dame he declared them, and 
of the many who came there to 
wonder, some certainly remained to 
pray. Yet he was not satisfied. 
What was one voice in this Babel of 
folly and crime ? and so the priest 
who had been baffled as a reformer 
and a journalist grew to think that 
the presence of a preaching order in 
France would send a quickening 
spirit through society. At that 
epoch the Jesuits were the only 
religious order residing in the 
country. What if the rule of St. 
Dominic could be revived, with 
its third estate of teachers? A 
place was vacant in the religious 
machinery of the Church in France, 
and the Dominican order would fillit; 
then why not adopt a rule that had 
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once shed such lustre ? or why pre- 
fer to that rule some system bearing 
the stamp of the nineteenth cen- 
tury ? 

The confidante of this scheme 
was Madame Swetchine, and its 
first convert was MRequedat, in 
whose company we see Lacordaire 
once more taking his way to Rome. 

This time the Pope was favour. 
able. Lacordaire assumed in 1844 
the garb of the order, the white and 
black robes of innocence and of 
penitence, and he began a life of 


- monastic solitude in the Dominican 


convent of La Quercia. 

We can not and ought not here 
to follow the details of this Domi- 
nican revival, or of its leader’s 
career, from the first tears shed in 
the cell at La Quercia, to the last 
sigh breathed in the school of 
Sorréze; but the spirit that ani- 
mated Lacordaire and his friends 
was the History of the Monks of the 
West put into action; set as it 
were to music, and surely to no 
ordinary strain, Beautiful as they 
were, still truth compels us to own 
that lives like those of Requedat, 
Besson, and Piel were failures for 
France; for one by one these dis- 
ciples of Lacordaire withered into 
early graves; Italyand Mossoul keep 
their ashes, and their spirits rest. 
They were of those who, like the 
Pére Gratry, had early heard some 
unearthly voice adjure them: 
‘ Friend, come up higher,’ but, alas! 
society has not been born again 
through their great devotion, their 
prayerful vigils, or their unrepining 
deaths. 

No trait of French national cha- 
racter in this century is so painful 
as the want of moral courage in 
Frenchmen to resist a personal or 
a popular impulse, and in this re- 
vival of the conventual life we can- 
not but see another phase of the 
same fatalevil. Nota contemptible 
phase, but not the less a pernicious 
one.: To escape from the present 
dilemma, and to construct in imagi- 
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nation a new situation out of new 
but imaginary elements, is not to 
regenerate society, but to make a 
sentimental mistake. 

What was finest in these men 
was their earnest devotion, their 
readiness to sacrifice the person 
to the cause, the present to the 
future, the few for the many, the 
life for the work. Montalembert, 
less heroic than the rest, praised St. 
Bernard, St. Benedict, and St. Domi- 
nic, and he praised his friends ; but 
while he felt with them, he did not 
do as they did. It was only in later 
life that he had to drink of their 
cup. 

fn his house in the Rue du Bac, 
and in his chateau at Villersexel, 
his daughter Catherine had grown 
up beside him. She had inherited 
his talent; she was gay, sweet- 
tempered, and accomplished, and 
her appearance in society had real- 
ised every wish her father might 
have formed. Suddenly she an- 
nounced to him her desire to be- 
cmeanun. This daughter of the 
historian of the cloister said it, 
meant it, and did it, for her father 
could not well refute her arguments. 
M. Cochin describes the scene that 
took place between them. ‘One 
day his charming and beloved child 
entered that library which all his 
friends knew so well, and said to him, 
“Tam fond of everything around me. 
I love pleasure, wit, society, and 
its amusements ; I love my family, 
my studies, my companions, my 
youth, my life, my country; but I 
love God better than all, and I 
desire to give myself to Him.” And 
when he said to her, “ My child, 
is there something that grieves 
you?” she went to the bookshelves, 
and sought one of the volumes in 
which he has narrated the history 
ofthe monks of the West. “It is 
you,” she answered, “who have 
taught me that withered hearts and 
Weary souls are not the things 
which we ought to offer to God.” 
Some months after Mademoiselle 
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de Montalembert carried out her 
purpose, as her father said, “dé 
sa grande désolation.”’ The gap 
she left in his life was never filled 
up; and though Mrs. Oliphant 
says that he grew to forget his 
individual disappointment and pain 
in seeing her useful and happy in 
her vocation, no one who saw him 
could doubt but that in giving her 
up he had given up the light and 
brightness of his last years. They 
were years of physical suffering, 
though of unblunted sympathies 
and of undimmed faith. Death 
came painlessly and gently at last 
on March 13, 1870, to one who was 
‘cast in gentle mould,’ and saved 
an honourable French statesman 
from beholding the humiliation of 
his beautiful France at the hands of 
a foreign foe, and the destruction of 
Paris at the hands of the Commune. 

Those whom the gods love die 
young ; yet even to have died in the 
spring of 1870, was to have been 
spared much that Montalembert had 
foreseen, and, that in common with 
the whole constitutional party, he 
had been too feeble to prevent. 

His youth had been one of so 
great promise, that the question is 
forced upon one, Why was the 
after life incommensurate with it? 
Why did all those graces of adoles- 
cence and enthusiasm not ripen and 
harden into a fuller stature of manly 
greatness? He fell on evil days, 
and his mental fibre was delicate in 
no common degree. A nature like 
this has one great drawback ; it 
suffers. Time is needed to recover 
from suffering, and way and ground 
are both lost during a process 
which time only can accomplish. 
The wound heals, as wounds in all 
sound minds and bodies do heal, 
but the man starts again at a dis- 
advantage. No one, for example, 
who looked at Montalembert’s face 
in late life could mistake for a 
moment that he was a man who 
had been shaken by mental as well 
as physical pangs. Only less sensi- 
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tive than De Tocqueville, his was 
a temperament untitted to succeed. 
Only the men of blood and iron 
really succeed, for they have no 
hesitations, no regrets, no relent- 
ings, no doubts, and no despairs. 
But there was another and a 
heavier cause for Montalembert’s 
failures. It lay in what he con- 
sidered his strength, in his utter 
subservience to Rome. In 1870, 
and when M. de Montalembert was, 
through ‘suffering, rejoicing, and 
sorrowing,’ slowly making his way 
to his rest, the agitation of the 
Papal Infallibility as a vérité patente 
and a dogma came toa crisis. The 
almost dying man wrote on Febru- 
ary 28th a letter, published in the 
Gazette de France, condemning the 
eager servility with which French- 
men were carrying out Ultramon- 
tane principles inthe Church. Yet 
in the last days of his life the 
following remarkable conversation 
took place. A visitor put a direct 
question to Montalembert: ‘If the 
Infallibility is proclaimed, what will 
you do?’ ‘I will struggle against 
it as long as I can.’ But when the 
question was repeated, ‘What should 
ldo?’ he said. ‘ Weare always told 
that the Pope is a father; eh bien! 
there are many fathers who demand 
our adherence to things very far 
from our inclinations and contrary 
to our ideas. In such a case the son 
struggles while he can; he tries 
hard to persuade his father, dis- 
cusses and talks the matter over 
with him; but when all is done, 
when he sees no possibility of suc- 
ceeding, but receives a distinct re- 
fusal, he submits. I shall do the 
same.’ ‘You will submit as far as 
form goes; you will submit exter- 
nally. But how will you reconcile 
that submission with your ideas and 
convictions?’ ‘I will make no 
attempt to reconcile them; I will 
simply submit my will, as has to be 
done in respect to all the other 
questions of the faith. Iam nota 
theologian: it is not my part to 
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decide such matters, and God does 
not ask metounderstand. He asks 
me to submit my will and intelli. 
gence, and I will do so.’ 

This confession of his faith needs 
no commentary. Under the cir. 
cumstances, which painfully recall 
those of the death-bed of Adolphe 
Gratry, it can have but one expla. 
nation. The children of the Church 
of Rome love her—through right 
and through wrong they love her— 
and in France no wonder. In an 
age all chaotic she stands firm on 
the rock of the Fisherman’s faith. 
Vexed tides and contrary winds 
have often wrecked the vessel of the 
State; the ship of the Church will 
outride the storm. Society is flip- 
pant, godless, and sensual, but she 
trains up Spartan sons. Modern 
schools of thought for the ‘ very 
God’ of the Credo, can at best sub- 
stitute and acknowledge an Un. 
knowable and an Unknown; but in- 
stead of a force of forces, recognised 
beyond the limits of the known, the 
Church points to the Light of Lights, 
as lightening every man that cometh 
into the world. Immortality and its 
hopes may be fading out of many 
minds too gross to need its promises 
or to note its foreshadowings, but 
the Church still proclaims as God’s 
last, best gift ‘ the life of the world 
to come.’ 

The disorders and distractions, 
the ignorance, idleness, and selfish- 
ness of modern France might also 
well have inclined Montalembert and 
his friends to revert fondly to a time 
when French churchmen were su- 
premein politics, piety, and thought, 
till they felt that the eclipse of faithis 
the night of a nation. What wonder, 
then, if as French society emerged 
from the darkness of a quarter of 
a century these men turned to 
the Catholic Church as to a fountain 
of rejuvenescence? And when, as 
from the roots of trees that have 
been felled, Montalembert saw fresh 
saplings spring, green with beauty 
and with promise, what wonder that, 
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he looked upon his Church as the 
nursing mother of society, saw 
with prophetic joy issue from her 
‘gates,’ in unbroken succession and 
in inexhaustible supply, ‘the ser- 
yants and the handmaids of God?’ 
. La Quercia bid fair at one time 
to be a second Port Royal. So 
much the Catholic revivalists 
achieved, butnomore. But this re- 
vival of an obsolete monastic sys- 
tem had to be nursed in a foreign 
country, and their scheme for the 
restoration of society was withered 
like the oak leaves from the convent 
trees. False as an anachronism, it 
was false to common sense, and it 
was in its details false to patriotism. 

Yet where the Avenir propa- 
ganda had been condemned, this 
plan received the Papal sanction, 
and with all its fatal errors it 
had the delighted approval of M. 
de Montalembert. The Pontiff pro- 
bably thought it harmless, but the 
statesman must have failed to see 
that it never could leaven socicty 
since it began by renouncing it, 
or save a country since the first 
step was to leave it. Why did he 
fail to see this? Because Rome 
gives a deadly wine to her sons; 
because when integrity of mind 
has once been lost, the sense is lost 
by which men distinguish truth 
from error. Had these friends been 
true in early life to the light which 
was in them, their lives, which 
could not have been more saintly, 
would have been perhaps more 
stormy and certainly more useful. 
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Given over to a strong delusion, be- 
cause they persistently preferred a 
system to the truth, and to all its 
consequences, their plan was written 
on water. It was not the com- 
mencement of a great social work, 
but rather, when understood aright, 
the expression of a profound social 
despair, and, like despair, it has had 
no offspring and no future. The 
taste for conventualism which it 
has imported into France is one of 
the many evils with which French 
society has now to contend, and the 
cloister now receives many a life 
and too many an endowment sorely 
needed in another field. The ex- 
tent to which this affects provin- 
cial life is perhaps not well known, 
or much realised out of France, 
though it is probably not unknown 
to the acute statesman who has just 
banished the religious orders from 
the new German Empire. 

The staff of the Avenir and the 
brotherhood of La Quercia are both 
now things of the past in France, 
where events follow each other so 
fiercely fast. But her Church is 
unquiet still, One or two daring 
men have sympathised with the Old 
Catholic party in Munich, but the 
Ultramontane policy is very vigor- 
ous, and in recent years the private 
convictions of such teachers as Du- 
panloup and Adolphe Gratry have 
experienced an eclipse like those of 
Montalembert. In fact, there are 
at this moment but few rifts in 
the clouds that overhang the future 
of the Gallican Church. 
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A SKETCH OF CHARLES LEVER. 


HE writer of this paper knows 
something of Lever; and while 
that lonely grave at Trieste is still 
fresh, and the public gaze yet fixed 
upon it, he would honestly tell that 
something, pruned of all unkind- 
liness, and, as far as possible, in 
the spirit of Hamlet’s ‘ Alas! poor 
Yorick.’ 

Leaving the coffin for the cradle, 
and beginning with Lever’s birth, 
it might be said that he himself 
would seem not to have been very 
accurately informed about his age, 
if -the memoir, revised by his 
own hand, in Men of the Time 
be taken as evidence. Mechanically 
following this guide, the blunder 
has been repeated in different 


sketches that have appeared since 
his death; but a mortgage pre- 
served in the Registry of Deeds 
Office, Dublin, conclusively esta- 
blishes the truth, and furnishes an 
interesting glimpse of the unpre- 


tentious calling of his father :— 
‘1809. James Foxall to James 
Lever, carpenter and _ builder; 
premises North Strand ; dwelling- 
house, outhouses, yard, and garden, 
bounded east by North Strand, 
west by Montgomery Street— 
lives of John Lever, eldest son ot 
lessee, and Chas. Jas. Lever, his 
second son—John then aged 13 
years, Charles J. 3 years.’ 

Thus it appears that Charles Lever 
was not born in 1809, but in 1806. 

Mr. C n, of Dublin, an emi- 
nent builder, now in his seventy- 
eighth year, and for many years 
the neighbour of James Lever, de- 
scribes him as an English carpenter 
who, emigrating to Ireland, ob- 
tained, through the favour of the 
ruling powers, the work of the 
Custom House, and rose to wealth 
in the enjoyment of a monopoly 
much coveted by his brethren in 
the trade. A book called Sketches 
of Irish Political Characters, pub- 


lished in 1799, describes the Custom 
House as then recently built by the 
Right Hon. John Claudius Beres. 
ford, Commissioner of Revenue, 
nominally for the public service, 
but really as a palace for personal 
residence. He was the backstairs 
Viceroy who manipulated every 
department of the Executive, and 
in comparison to whose power the 
Lord-Lieutenant himself was little 
better than a cypher. This potential 
family is still represented by persons 
wielding high influence. Ina recent 
visit of the Lord Primate to the Soli. 
citor’s Office in the Custom House, 
Dublin, he gazed so steadfastly 
around, that one of the officials ven- 
tured to say, ‘ Your Grace seems to 
know this room?’ ‘I ought,’ was 
the reply, ‘for I was born in that 
corner.’ The patronage of Lever 
by the Beresfords proved of incal- 
culable advantage to his own inte- 
rests and that of his family. 

It may be added that James 
Lever before he died became a very 
extensive contractor, building some 
of the finest churches in Dublin. 
He had his country seat, too, at 
Raheeny, knownas Moat-tield,which 
afterwards became the residence 
of Michael Staunton, Esq., editor 
of the Morning Register and later 
an important public officer in Dub- 
lin, who took it direct from Lever. 

James Lever’s will is preserved 
in the Prorogative Court, Dublin, 
dated May 26, 1833, in which all 
his property is devised between his 
sons, John and Charles James. 
This John, we may observe, having 
graduated in Trinity College, Dublin, 
and attained Holy Orders, was sent 
as curate to Tullamore, (where he 
attended in his last illness the 
celebrated Lord Chief Justice 
Norbury, whose taste for a capital 
conyiction was notorious) and after- 
wards received the living of Ard- 
nucher, in the diocese of Meath. 


— 
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The Dublin Directory for the year 

1821 records, for the first time, the 
name, ‘Rev.G.N. Wright, Principal 
of the Proprietary School, 2 Great 
Denmark Street.’ To this academy 
young Charles Lever was sent, and 
he is vividly remembered for his 
owers of story-telling by several 
of his schoolfellows with whom we 
have conversed, including John 
A——, Esq. He is described as a 
not very diligent student, fonder 
of turning over the leaves of ro- 
mances than those of grammars and 
lexicons, and rather disposed to in- 
terrupt the studies of the other 
boys by the narratives, ‘ to be con- 
tinued,’ concocted in his own brain, 
wherewith he enchained them 
from day to day. Of the gentle- 
man just alluded to, Lever was six 
years the senior, and his age 
naturally gave him an ascendency 
and influence in the school. John, 
the elder though more diminutive 
brother, received his education, as 
we are informed by his class-fellow, 
Mr. C n, ina school distinct 
from Mr. Wright’s, and of somewhat 
lesser mark, namely, ‘The Mer- 
cantile Academy, No. 106 Mecklen- 
burgh Street,’ presided over by 
John Fowler, Grand Masonic 
Secretary, who—in the estimation 
of his awe-stricken pupils at least 
—wielded mysterious terrors by 
shouldering the poker and cane 
alternately. 

Charles Lever does not seem to 
have remained very long at Mr. 
Wright’s academy, for the books of 
Trinity College, Dublin, record his 
admission there on Octoberthe 14th, 
1822. He went through his course 
without disgrace and without dis- 
tinction, far more creditably than 
Goldsmith, and with much less 
diligence than Sheridan. To tell 
the unvarnished truth, he seems 
chiefly remembered for his rollick- 
ing fun and indomitable love- 
making. But he tamed down a 
little under parental remonstrance, 
and in 1828 took out his degree as 
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Bachelor, and proceeded to the Uni- 
versity of Géttingen to study medi- 
cine. His progress from Rotterdam 
to the Rhine, explorations of all 
sights along the route, and student 
life in Germany, are very fully de- 
scribed in a series of papers now 
before us, entitled, Notes from the 
Log Book: of a Rambler. These are 
marked by all the pleasant characte- 
ristics of Lever’s later style, and 
appeared in the ephemeral pages 
of a Dublin journal which reached 
twenty-six numbers only. Snatches 
of impromptu song and outbursts 
of rich animal spirits are delight- 
fally intermingled, and formed a 
pleasant contrast to the Dryasdust 
school of writing travels pre- 
viously in vogue. The public are 
grasped warmly by the hand and 
asked— 


Know ye the land where the students puge 
nacious 

Strut the streets in long frocks and loose 
trousers and caps, 

Who, proud in the glory of pipes and 
moustaches, 

Drink the downfall of nations in flat beer 
or Schnapps ? 

Know ye the land where professors are 
tripping 

In the light airy waltz and the swift 
galopade ; 

Or retired within dark groves their negus 
are sipping, 

And mixing soft 


speeches with stout 
Kalte-Schade ? 


Which Kalte-Schade, by the way, is 
a beverage used as a preventive 
against catching cold by the Ger- 
man ladies, who are marvellously 


fond of it. It is made by grating 
brown bread, sugar, and nutmeg 
into warm beer till the whole has 
attained the consistency of gruel. 
From the time of the premature 
death of the Irish literary journal 
to which we have just referred, 
until the establishment of the Dublin 
University Magazine in January 1833, 
young Lever’s pen seems to have 
been laid aside in favour of the 
lancet and scalpel. At Madame 
Stevens’ Hospital and the Medical 
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School of Trinity College, both were 
brought into constant play under 
Cusack in the first, and MacCartney 
in the latter. MacCartney, who was 
a strange but able man, set up in 
the yard of the dissecting room a 
marble tablet (afterwards plastered 
over, but now once more exposed) 
to the effect that it was consecrated 
to the remains of those whose 
bodies have been used for the pur- 
poses of science. On Cusack many 
a characteristic trick was played by 
Lever, who (like his co-novelist, 
Dickens) was so full of dramatic 
talent that he absolutely succeeded 
in personating Cusack to the class 
one morning for a short time, pro- 
bably during the arrangements pre- 
liminary to the lecture. The gay 
young Doctor organised a Baccha- 
nalian Club, rejoicing in the title 
of ,‘ Burschenschaft,’ of which he 
became the Grand Lama. Redolent 
of tobacco, and thoroughly German 
in its proclivities, this social réunion 
evidenced a love of all things Ger- 
man, unless, perhaps, German silver, 
if the title of one of its high officers 
—Hereditary Bearer of the Wooden 
Spoon—may be taken as evidence. 
German songs were sung and trans- 
lated by Lever, who afterwards gave 
them a place in The Confessions of 
Harry Lorrequer. Sparkling recol- 
lections of these jovial nights have 
been expressed by one who, as a 
bon raconteur and a pleasant singer, 
contributed not a little to make 
them enjoyable. 


On the outburst of that terrible 
epidemic, the cholera morbus, in 
1832, Charles was appointed by the 
Government .to minister profes- 
sionally to the sufferers at Port- 
rush and Coleraine successively. 
His experiences at that trying time 
are effectively embodied in St. 
Patrick's ive. While engaged in 
the perilous and irksome duty to 
which we refer, it was his good 
fortune to make the acquaintance 
at Portrush of William Hamilton 
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Maxwell, author of The Wild Sports 
of the West and Stories of Water- 
loo. This distinguished person was 
Rector of Balla, in Mayo, but those 
who remember his dashing and im- 
provident disposition will not be 
surprised to learn that pecuniary dif- 
ficulties overtook him, and that at 
the period of Lever’s first interview 
with him he was rusticating at 
Portrush, in the hope of evading 
writs and duns. A congeniality of 
tastes brought Lever and Maxwell 
together constantly and closely: the 
latter, as the author of Captain 
Blake of the Rifles, may be said to 
have been the founder of the mili- 
tary novel; and Lever’s plans, which 
had been long simmering in his 
brain, gradually attained boiling heat 
in the fervid companionship of the 
brilliant parson, who enjoyed wine 
and punch at night, and was given 
more to ‘soda water’ than ‘sermons’ 
the next morning. Mr. Maxwell 
had never been in the army, the 
statements in published sketches 
of him to the contrary notwith- 
standing. But, like Lever, he had 
a sympathetic knowledge of mili- 
tary life and manners, and while 
Rector of Balla he enjoyed the 
privilege of having apartments 
in the barracks of Castlebar, so 
genial a companion did he prove 
to the officers of the regiments 
quartered there. He once wrote 
a letter against Lord Grey’s 
Church Bill, for which he got 
from O’Connell a Roland for his 
Oliver. The great agitator, in 
a public letter which playfully 
pilloried him, began, ‘ Prebendary 
of Balla, thou art a wag!’ When 
he returned to his living, Lever 
went on a visit to him, was brought 
into close association with the mili- 
tary, met Jackson, whose brother 
was sub-inspector of constabulary at 
Castlebar, and embodied in his note- 
book those experiences of Clare life 
and its gentry of which Jackson 
had already given some rich sam- 


les. In The Confessions of Harry 
I X 
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Lorrequer much material which 
Lever gathered at this period will 
be found worked up. 

The success of that series of plea- 
sant papers, the Kilrush Petty Ses- 
sions, contributed to the Morning 
Herald in 1832, are believed to 
have had effect in stimulating 
Lever’s pen to do likewise. The 
author was Mr. Jackson, alluded 
to above, better known by his 
pseudonym of Terry Driscoll, to 
whose memory a fine monument 
has been raised in Mount Jerome 
Cemetery, bearing the inscription : 
‘A man whose genial satire left 
no sting behind.’ Jackson had been 
a reporter on the Herald, but having 
given up to the Government his 
short-hand notes of a speech made 
by Mr. O’Connell, he was very 
ey dismissed by the pro- 
prietary. ‘To compensate him for 
this loss Jackson received from 
the Crown an appointment in 
Dublin Castle, worth 15o/. a year, 
which he enjoyed until his death, 


at the age of forty-five, in 1857. 


Lever had been for some time 
betrothed to Catharine Baker, but 
an untoward circumstance threat- 
ened to delay their marriage. Mean- 
while his intimacy with Maxwell 
became every day of a closer charac- 
ter ; the parson inoculated his young 
friend with his views, and even fail- 
ings; and Lever with thorough 
abandon flung himself into the same 
rollicking manner of life. Like Max- 
well, he also was threatened with ser- 
vice of writs, and one day he asked 
his Mentor to recommend him some 
refugium, without being obliged to 
start for Douglas or Boulogne. Max- 
well counselled him by no means 
to leave the land of bright eyes and 
potatoes, and that Ireland con- 
tained many spots of picturesque 
beauty hitherto unexplored by bai- 
liffs, and eminently suited for lite- 
rary men requiring retirement or 
inspiration. Lever made enquiries, 
and a kind friend of his, who after- 
wards filled the office of head engi- 
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neer under the Government during 
the famine, informed him that he 
knew a priest in Clare who, he felt 
assured, would be delighted to place 
at his disposal, for any length of 
time, the shelter of his hospitable 
hermitage. 

The priest had been under some 
favours to the engineer, who had 
previously exerted his influence 
successfully to obtain a grant of 
ground for the enlargement of the 
graveyard attached to the Roman 
Catholic chapel in which he offi- 
ciated. The name of this priest 
was Comyns; and the details, which 
we have gleaned from the engineer’s 
family, may be relied upon for their 
accuracy. 

A correspondence was accord- 
ingly opened with the good pastor, 
who replied in the most encou- 
raging manner, and Lever, in love, 
debt, and disguise, proceeded to 
Kilkee. for three calendar months 
Lever continued the guest of Father 
Comyns, enjoying the good cheer so 
hospitably provided, ‘and no less 
the laughable stories and sallies of 
his host. And when, at last, the 
character of Father Tom Loftus was 
introduced to the public by Lever, 
no one more promptly recognised 
the portrait than Father Comyns 
himself, and in a letter to the worthy 
engineer who had been the means of 
bringing them together, he warmly 
protested against the mode in which 
his hospitality had been abused. 

The character of the priest had 
been overdrawn by Lever for dra- 
matic effect, and, it must also be 
confessed, in deference to that party 
whose traditional prejudices he re- 
spected and upheld ; but some al- 
lowance may, perhaps, be made for 
a man of the avowed Lorrequer 
type, ardently anxious for adven- 
ture, not very particular as_ to 
the sort, and one ready to turn 
to literary account the result of 
his experiences. The character of 
Father Comyns is, on the whole, 
a tolerably correct picture of the 
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traditional Soggarth aroon—his only 
weakness imputed being a disposi- 
tion to imbibe a moderate share 
of alcohol, like Father 
Boucicault’s Colleen Bawn, which 
that accomplished re-dresser of old 
character seems to have borrowed 
from Lever. Vainly was it repre- 
sented to Mr. Comyns that the 
character of Father Tom Loftus 
was interesting and even venerable 
—that the use of stimulants by the 
Irish clergy was noticed as a cha- 
racteristic by Giraldus Cambrensis, 
the great Welsh bishop—who, how- 
ever, strongly praised them for 
chastity It was all to no use; 
the Pastor of Kilkee folded his arms 
in anger, and refused to give abso- 
lution to the author of the Con- 
fessions, who meanwhile continued 
his genufiections, but more in the 
attitude of coaxing than of peni- 
tence. We have spoken of the 
absence of fastidious taste by 
which the earlier of his rollicking 
writings are marked; but it is to 
his credit that nowhere are we 
induced to breathe an atmosphere 
of impurity. Love-making galore, 
we have no doubt, but it is honest 
and legitimate love-making, with- 
out any unhealthy exhibition of the 
anatomy of the passions. If his he- 
roes are not of the most scrupulous 
character and deserving of our imi- 
tation, it must, at least, be conceded 
that his heroines are everything that 
can be desired. They are full of re- 
finement, good breeding, and ele- 
gance, and seem, indeed, incapable 
of an unworthy thought. Kate 
Dodd was the favourite girl of his 
creation; he considered her the 
type of a true Irishwoman. The 
Dodd Family Abroad, written in the 


form of letters after the plan of 


Smollett’s Humphrey Clinker, is, 
perhaps, one of the best of his books. 
Smollett, by the way, like Lever, 
combined the parts of physician and 
comic novelist. 

Shortly after the establishment 
of the Dublin University Magazine 
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in January 1833, Lever joined its 
ranks and contributed some papers 
of more than average ability. Mean- 
while he threw off, roughly, the 
of Harry Lorrequer, 

which embodied many stirring re- 
collections of the Continent and of 
Clare. Samuel Lover, the then 
leading littérateur of Dublin, was 
invited by Lever to read the manu- 
script and recommend it to his 
publishers, who, however, were un- 
willing to take it up. The first in- 
stalment of the Confessions was ne- 
vertheless, published in the Dublin 
University Magazine for March 1834. 
The secret was so well kept that 
Lever’s brother, the clergyman, did 
not know him to be the author. It 
proved a hit, though all the London 
reviews seem to have either pooh- 
poohed or ignored it, as the ‘ opi- 
nions of the press,’ ga ithe red by Mr. 
W. Curry, the publisher, would 
seem to confess. The praise is all 
cited from provincial papers, with 
the exception of one from a military 


CO oufe ssions 


journal, where the reviewer declared 


that he would rather be the author 
of Harry Lorrequer’s Confessions than 
of all the Pichkwicks or Nickli bys in 
the world. Ere long, however, 
Lever took his stand among the 
most popular of European novelists. 

The influence of Lever’s family 
with the Government was again 
proved by his appointment in 1837 
to the post of physician to the British 
Embassy in Brussels. Here the 
best society was opened to him, 
and a rich fieid for the study and 
seizure of character as well. Just 
as Thackeray, day day, in- 
vited to his table an eccentric 
Irishman, all brogue and blarney, 
who furnished material for Captain 
Costigan, Lever daily feasted a 
retired major who had served in 
the Peninsula, and the character 
of Monsoon was the result. The 
major well knew the uses to which 
his presence was to serve, but Le- 
ver’s wine was so good, that he 
merely contented himself with plea- 
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santly upbraiding his host, now and 
again, for the too free dashes with 
which his portrait was put in from 
number to number. 

During the progress of Charles 
O'Malley, which had rapidly fol- 
lowed up the Confessions in 1840, 
Lever was in the habit of riding 
into Dublin from Templeogue, 
and gathering from the knots 
of barristers who thronged the hall 
of the Four Courts material for 
the story in hand. One day the 
novelist joined a group of pleasant 
talkers, with memories much better 
stocked than their bags, and in the 
midst of whom our informant, Mr. 
Porter, stood, narrating how in pass- 
ing through Tralee a short time be- 
fore he called to see an old friend, 
Mr. Roche, stipendiary magistrate 
there, whose servant, when very ill, 
said, ‘Oh, masther, I don’t think 
it’s a right sort of a docther that’s 
attending me, for he gave me two 
doses that he called emetics, and 
neither o’ them would rest on my 
stomach.’ In the following num- 
ber of Charles O’ Malley, Mr. Porter 
recognised the anecdote put into 


the mouth of Mickey Free. In the 
same way our late friend Mr. 
Brophy, the dentist, a perfect 


cyclopedia of slang anecdote, was, 
as he himself assured us, frequently 
put under contribution by Lever. 
The well-known incvident in Harry 
Lorrequer, of the officer coming 
on parade at Cork without remem- 
bering to wash the black off his 
face, which had made him a capital 
Othello at private theatricals the 
previous night, really happened to 
Captain Frizelle, an ancestor of the 
present writer’s family. The cha- 
racter of Con Heffernan, in another 
novel, is a highly coloured portrait 
of Mr. O’Connell. And ‘ Davenport 
Dunn, the Man of our Day,’ is no 
other than John Sadleir. Arch- 
bishop Whately likewise figures in 
the novelist’s pages, , and so do many 
other prominent pefsons familiar to 
Dublin society. That rich cha- 
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racter, ‘Frank Webber,’ whose 
thoroughly veracious adventures 
proved profitable stock-in-trade to 
Lever, was Robert Boyle, as his 
own family assure us. He was a 
well-known man at Trinity College, 
and stopped at no daring feat, from 
the horse-whipping of Major Sirr, 

the Fouché of Dublin, to pre actic al 


jokes on the Dean of his U niversity. 


One incident, however, of which 
Webber is made the hero, is due to 
Dr. Seward, a worthy man, still 
amongst us. We allude'to the feat 
of ventriloquism, whereby the people 
were induced to tear up the pave- 
ment for the purpose of rescuing 
from a sewer in York Street a man 
who announced himself as just es- 
caped from Newgate. One of the 
shrewdest professors of the College 
of Surgeons, Dr. Benson, was so 
deceived, that he reprimanded a 
young doctor present for his heart- 
lessness in laughing at the suffer- 


ings of a fellow-creature in dis- 
tress. Lever’s talent in dressing 
up old stories for his novels, 


was only equalled by the tact with 
which he made a réchaugfé for his 


semi- political papers, Sir Brook 
Foshr role . Cornelius O’ Dowd, and 
Lord Kilgobbin, of all the old 


points which for many years have 
constituted the stock-in-trade of 
Conservative journalism. 

Mickey Free was originally in- 
tended as a mere stage servant for 
the removal, so to speak, of tables 
and chairs; but Lever finding him 
prove a capital vehicle for enun- 
ciating the good things he had 
picked up, he altered his plan and 
made him an important figure of 
more than one book. In some 
respects he attained a celebrity 
second only to Sam Weller. 

The name of Samuel Ferguson has 
been recently mentioned among the 
men of genius whom Lever gathered 
round him when he undertook, in 
1842, the editorship of the Dublin 
University Magazine; but so an- 
noyed was Dr, Ferguson with Lever 
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foraccepting Thackeray’s dedication 
of the Irish Sketch Bool:, in which 
the country was to some extent 
travestied, that he refused to join 
the magazine under Lever, and 
even avoided meeting him. But 
there were several brilliant men 
left who frequented Lever’s house 
at Templeogue, near Dublin, and 
made the réwnions there very delect- 
able. These pleasant noctes are well 
remembered ; and the beaming face 
of our host, every muscle trembling 
with humour; the light of his 
merry eye; the smile that expanded 
his mouth and showed his fine 
white teeth; the musical, ringing 
laugh, that stirred every heart ; the 
finely modulated voice, uttering some 
witty mot, telling somedroll incident, 
or some strange adventure. 
Though Lever’s fascinating man- 
ners made him one of the most 
popular of men, he could sometimes 
say a bitter thing. It is well 
known that the late Archbishop 
Whately was remarkably suscep- 
tible to flattery. One morning at 


Redesdale, near Stillorgan, Dublin, 


his Grace received a number of 
guests, including a large proportion 
of the expectant clergy, who paid 
profound court to the ex-Fellow of 
Oriel. While walking through the 
grounds Dr. Whately plucked a 
leaf, which he declared had a most 
nauseous flavour. ‘ Taste it,’ said 
he, handing it to one of the acolytes. 
The latter blandly obeyed, and then 
with a wry face subscribed to the 
botanical orthodoxy of his master. 
‘Taste it,’ said the gratified prelate, 
handing the leaf to Lever. ‘ Thank 
your Grace,’ said the latter, as he 
declined it, ‘my brother is not in 
your Lordship’s diocese.’ 

In 1845, Lever vacated his edito- 
rial chair and returned to Brussels, 
from which he was soon summoned 
to fill a diplomatic post at Florence. 
Here he continued the delight of 
the Anglo-Florentine Society and 
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of all English visitors, until the 
late Lord Derby gave him a Vice- 
Consulship at Spezzia, with the 
characteristic words, ‘ Here is 8o0o!. 
a year for doing nothing, and you, 
Lever, are the very man to do it.’ 
From Spezzia he was transferred, 
in 1867, to Trieste, where his pen 
sped unflaggingly, and he himself 
continued the life and soul of many 
a pleasant circle. In 1870 he 
visited Ireland, was féted and 
feasted, and it seemed to all his 
old friends that he had never flashed 
more brightly. 

But soon after his return to Italy 
sorrow laid a deadly grasp upon 
him. His wife died, and left 
him lonely. Gloomy forebodings 
shook him as he penned _ the 
last lines of Lord Kilgobbin, and 
few will read without emotion his 
allusion to the fact that they were 
‘written in breaking health and 
broken spirits. The task that was 
once my joy and pride, I have lived 
to find associated with my sorrows. 
It is not, then, without a cause I 
say, I hope this effort may be my 
last.’ 

A few weeks before his death he 
writes to a friend, ‘I cannot yet 
say that I am round the corner, 
and, to tell truth, I have so little 
desire of life, that my own lassitude 
and low spirits go a good way in 
bearing me down.’ And to another 
friend he said despondently, ‘I am 
weary and foot-sore.’ Lever sank 
to rest sadly, but not in bodily pain. 
He died in his sleep at Trieste, June 
1872, and three days after he was 
buried in the English cemetery 
near the same place. 

It may be added that Lever’s 
property was sworn under 4,000l. 
—a sum which may surprise those 
who know the high prices his unin- 
terrupted series of successful novels 
fetched, and the pleasant sinecures 
he held in Italy. 


W. J. F. 
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DAILY WORK IN A NORTH-W 


UDGING from the healthy signs 
ey manifested of late years, it would 
really seem that we may look for- 
ward to the gradual removal of 
that apathetic ignorance which, 
until quite recently, prevailed 
amongst even well-educated Eng- 
lishmen in regard to the domestic, 
social and nolitic: ul life of the varied 
races of Hindustan, and to the work 
of administration which for upwards 
of a century we have carried on 
amongst them. The interest excited 
is not entirely disinterested. A 
favourite theme of the so-called 
Manchester School, is the identity of 
the interests of India with those of 
England—the latter phrase mean- 
ing, in plain language, the promo- 
tion of England’s material wealth, 
and more especially the extension 
of her cotton manufactures—and 
in whose views, apparently, the 
most assuring step towards the 
complete regeneration of India 
would be a law compelling the 
cultivation of cotton in every acre 
of the land. 

But Iam not concerned now with 
the theoretical question of England’s 
mission to India; and as to the 
views alluded to, we may rest as- 
sured that there is sufficient good 
sense remaining in the kingdom at 
large, and especially amongst those 
who are more immediately con- 
cerned in the Government of India, 
to preserve that vast territory with 
its teeming millions, from being 
dealt with as a mer appanage of 
Cottonopolis. My object in this 
paper is simply to give a brief 
sketch of a civilian’s daily work in 
the districts comprised under the 
lieutenant-governorship of the 
North-Western Provinces, of which 
Allahabadis the seat of Government. 

The area of a district averages 
about 2,000 square miles, with a 
population varying from 600, 000 to 
over a million. "The districts are 


{ST DISTRICT. 


grouped together into divisions— 
four or five being generally the 
number comprised in a division. 
This larger area is under a com- 
missioner, who thus stands midway 
between the Government and the 
officer charged with the administra- 
tion of the district, who is termed a 
‘Magistrate and Collector.’ The 
duties of this latter officer 

is with these only I am concerned 
—are of a most important character. 
He is to the people of his district 
the direct representative of Govern- 
ment, and his influence among them 
is proportionately great; and for 
the well-being and judicious ad- 
ministration of the district he is 
held responsible. He is collector 
of the land and all other kinds of 
revenue—the custodian and dis- 
burser of the public funds — head 
excise officer—controller of the sale 
of opium and stamps, and the 
manager of sequestrated estates. 
The construction of all local roads ; 
the building of bridges, police 
stations, schoolhouses and other 
public works ; the direction and 
control of municipalities (an at- 
tempt to educate the people in the 
art of self-government, which has 
hitherto met with but ill success) ; 
the management of all charitable 
institutions, 
and hospitals; the fostering of 
education, and the promotion of sani- 
tary works,—all devolve upon him. 
He constitutes a revenue court for 
the trial of suits between land- 
owners and their tenants, and, in 
addition to his judicial duties in the 
magisterial department, he is re- 
sponsible for the efficiency of the 
police in the detection and repres- 
sion of crime, and for their success 
or otherwise in bringing to justice 
all offenders against “the laws. To 
assist him in these various branches 
of administration, besides an un- 
covenanted staff of native or Eura- 


such as dispensaries 
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sian sub-collectors and deputy- 


magistrates with varying degrees of 


authority, he has generally a ‘ Joint 
Magistrate and Deputy Collector,’ 
and two or three ‘ Assistants,’ be- 
longing to the Covenanted Service. 
Amongst these the work of the 
district is apportioned, but for its 
due and efficient performance Go- 
vernment holds the ‘ Magistrate and 
Collector’ personally accountable. 
The civilian’s work not unseldom 
—indeed, I may say, generally—he- 
gins at day- -break. It is not often 
that there is such a dearth of out- 
door work of one kind or another 
that he can count the early morning 
hours his own. Almost before the 
sun has peered through the morn- 
ing haze, and shot its level rays 
across the wide expanse of field and 
plain, he has mounted his horse, and, 
accompanied only by his favourite 
dog it may be, is away to some dis- 
tant village where there may be one 
or two hours’ work cut out for him. 
It may be a disputed boundary that 
requires his examination ; ora canal 
may have burst its bounds, swamp- 
ing the crops on either side, and 
raising an outcry from their owners; 
or a heavy storm of hail may have 
damaged the growing corn, and 
landowners are clamorous for re- 
mission of revenue; or local in- 
vestigation may be necessary in 
order to adjust a dispute between a 
landlord and his tenant as_ to 
whether certain lands are to be 
classed as irrigable, and bear a 
higher rent-rate in consequence, or 
not; or rancour may have run so 
high between parties of Hindiis and 
Masalmiins in 2 quarrel about some 
burial-ground, or plot of land in 
the vicinity of a temple or mosque, 
as to threaten a riot; or some 
locality or premises may have to be 
examined, with a view of ascertain- 
ing whether an alleged highway 
robbery or burglary was an actual 
vecurrence, or merely a vexatious 
fabrication, as the police possibly 
suggest ; or an aggravated case of 
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murder may have been mismanaged 
by the police, and the magistrate 
may deem it necessary to make an 
investigation in person, and on the 
spot; or there may be police sta- 
tions, schools, dispensaries to be 
inspected ; or personal supervision 
may be required on some local 
work—the construction of a road, an 
important bridge, or some Govern- 
ment building. Or again, the work 
may be nearer home, and the bazars, 
lanes, and gullies of the huge over- 
grown town at the head-quarter 
station, with its 30,000 to 100,000 
inhabitants, have to be threaded, 
that the magistrate may satisfy 
himself that the conservancy of the 
town, and all the imposed sanitary 
arrangements, are duly attended to. 

Such are a few of the occupations 
that may fill up the civilian’s early 
morning hours, as a prelude to the 
more sedentary work of mid-day. 
During the cold weather this out- 
door work is enjoyable enough, and 
many a pleasant memory is associ- 
ated with it. Camp life especially, 
if only one has a companion, is the 
most delightful kind of existence 
conceivable, and its charm is en- 
hanced by the enervating dulness 
of station-life during the previous 
hot weather months, from May to 
September. But even during those 
fiery months (and one must person- 
ally encounter hot weather in the 
North-West to understand what it 
is), the civilian will often have ac- 
complished a journey of 15 to 50 
miles, or even more, with a good 
spell of satisfactory work besides, 
by the time that most people in 
England are thinking of turning out 
of bed. He will have started from 
home, after a hastily-swallowed me al 
of toast and tea, while it is still 
dark—while Orion’s belt is. still 
glistening brightly in the dark blue 
vault, or the moon still shines with 
her golden light unpaled. At. first 
the change from indoors, where 
the thermometer has ranged from 
96° to 100° Fahrenheit, is very re- 
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freshing, for the only touch of cool- 
ness is to be felt out-of-doors during 
the hour and a half immediately 
preceding Agere After the 
sweltering heat of the night, the 
soft morning air fans the cheek de- 
liciously, as the horse is urged on 
faster and faster, so as to complete 
as much of the journey as possible 
before the first gleam of sunshine 
comes. But this is soon over: as 
the twilight grows less grey, and 
the distance opens out more clearly, 
the air grows perceptibly warmer, 
then sultry; the sultriness soon 
becomes a sweltering heat, and 
even before the sun’s first limb 
appears, the perspiration bursts 
from every pore, and horse and 
rider alike are heartily glad when 
their task is done and they are 
home again. A plunge in the 
station swimming-bath, however, or 
if there is not such an institution, 
the lesser enjoy ment of the solitary 
‘tub’ speedily removes the bodily 
and mental fatigue that a hard 
morning’s ride beneath a broiling 
sun may have induced, and gives 
fresh energy for work. 

And there is plenty of this to 
engage the attention during the 
hour or so still intervening before 
the Courts open. Even the few 
minutes of waiting whilst break- 
fast is being served, are seldom 
left unoccupied. The saddle-bags 
of the mounted orderly have dis- 
gorged a huge pile of official letters 
that the morning’s post has just 
brought in—letters calling for ex- 
planations, reports, opinions, and 
statistics ad nauseam ; and there are 
probably two or three natives seated 
in the verandah, waiting for an 
interview—wealthy residents of the 
head-quarters town, or influential 
landowners from the interior of the 
district, municipal commissioners 
or honorary magistrates. An 
officer’s popularity, and also his 
success in administration, de- 
pend to a very great extent on his 
being easy of access, and showing 
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courtesy and affability in his re- 
lations with the people of his 
District, and such of his native 
subordinates as occupy posts of 
dignity and responsibility. It is 
his duty to enlist their sympathy in 
the cause of order and good govern- 
ment, and to secure as far as pos- 
sible their ready assistance in the 
repression and detection of crime— 
assistance, the lending of which 
streng thens the hands of the magis- 
trate “inealculably, while the with- 
holding of it must inevitably prove 
most disastrous. And from them 
also he may gain such an insight 
into the popular feeling, and such 
an acquaintance with ‘the wishes 
and requirements of each class of 
native society, as may be of material 
assistance in the work of judicious 
and profitable legislation. Asa rule, 
even the wealthier, well-to-do land- 
owners and native gentlemen, are 
not very well informed; still many 
of them are fairly intelligent, pos- 
sessed of some shrewdness, and able 
to discuss and argue upon— not 
unprofitably — such questions of 
general policy as may bear upon 
their interests. At the same time 
it rarely happens that their views 
are unprejudiced. Scant education 
partly accounts for this, and want 
of an extended knowledge of the 
world necessitates almost a corres- 
ponding narrowness of view. Still, 
these interviews, allowing as they 
do of the free expression of the 
opinions of the influential classes of 
the community, are of considerable 
value, and the more so as the wide 
—I may say, the impassable—gulf 
that yawns between the habits, feel- 
ings, and religions of the governing 
and the subjectraces, renders a closer 
intimacy altogether impossible. 

It is sometimes said that in former 
days our rule was more popular 
than it is now, because the Kuro- 
peans in India associated more freely 
with their native fellow-subjects. 
Admitting the fact of the compara- 
tive absence of any mutual sympathy 
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now-a-days, and admitting the wide 
divergence of social habits and re- 
ligious feelings to be in some mea- 
sure the cause of it, I am not sure 
that it is desirable to wish the old 
times back again. Undoubtedly 
in a certain sense there was a 
closer sympathy between the races. 
But, for the feelings of two 
classes so widely estranged by 
nature and education to be brought 
into accord, they must be reduced 
to something like a common level. 
But, if this end is gained only by 
the retrogression of the more ad- 
vanced class, it can hardly be 
reckoned worth the cost. In former 
days Europeansin India degenerated 
to a great extent into semi-Asiatics ; 
but, desirable as the promotion of a 
closer sympathy, and the bringing 
about of a greater unity of feeling 
may be, we can scarcely wish it 
purchased at the expense of our 
worthiest characteristics as English- 
men and Christians. For my own 
part, Iam not sanguine as to any 
great change taking place in the 
feelings of the natives towards us. 
India became ours by conquest, and 
as ® conquered country we shall 
always—so far as it is possible to 
see at present—hold it. Those 
natives who are intelligent enough 
to understand the circumstances of 
India will cling to us honestly and 
serve us faithfully, because they 
feel that there is far more real 
liberty and happiness to be en- 
joyed under our rule than under 
the best native administration, and 
because they have prescience enough 
to know that, were our rule with- 
drawn it would simply give place 
to anarchy the most disastrous and 
destructive that it is possible to 
conceive. But such men, even 
while loyally serving us, it may be, 
in posts of dignity and trust, will 
frankly tell us that in reality they 
bear us little love, and that they 
would rejoice—were there any to- 
lerable alternative—to see India 
quit of us for ever. 
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We will now suppose the last in- 
terview at an end, in all probability 
cut short by the announcement that 
breakfast is on the table. This is 
usually not a very punctual meal, 
the time for breakfast being depen- 
dent for the most part upon the 
quantity of work that has to be de- 
spatched beforehand. About ro A.M. 
is the usual hour, except during the 
hottest weeks of the hot season, when 
it is customary in some districts for 
the courts to open at 6 A.M., in which 
case the civilian probably does not 
get home till one or two in the after- 
noon. Breakfast over, a few more 
minutes will again be devoted to 
official correspondence. At last the 
clock gives its warning note; the 
despatch-box and small library of 
law-books that the magistrate takes 
with him daily to court, are shoul- 
dered by the attendant orderlies, 
and marched off to the court-house, 
whither the magistrate himself, 
either on horseback or in his buggy, 
soon follows. With more or less 
obsequiousness the motley groups 
of native officials and hangers-on 
of the court, pleaders and litigants 
make their salims, and, amid the 
general semi-prostration, and a 
rustling of purple and fine linen, 
the Hakim, as he is called, takes 
his seat. Asa rule, the hearing of 
petitions forms the first business of 
the day. A jostling crowd soon 
fills the room, and, as each one 
presses forward, his petition is 
taken, and according to its purport 
is read out by the Serishtadars of 
the Revenue, or the magisterial de- 
partment respectively. 

The Serishtadar, or head clerk of 
the court, is a personage of con- 
siderable importance in the eyes of 
the natives, and in his own estima- 
tion also. He is credited with the 
possession of great power for weal 
or woe, and in old times, it is to be 
feared, hedid actually exercise a most 
illegitimate and unwholesome influ- 
ence in the settlement of cases be- 
fore the courts, and also made not a 
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little gain by bribes, or, to use the 
euphemistic native term, by ‘nuz- 
zurs,’ that is, presents. Even now- 
a-days these men hold their durbars 
or levées at their homes in the early 
morning, and their favour and sup- 
port are eagerly sought for even by 
men of position and respectability. 
But there is much more integrity 
amongst native officials now than 
there was a dozen years ago. To 
deny the existence of bribery would 
certainly be untrue, but it is not 
nearly so rife as it was, and the 
opportunities for the exercise of 
dishonest influence are compara- 
tively restricted. At any rate, there 
is no excuse for the man who is 
foolish enough to spend his money 
in bribing the officials, under the 
delusion they can secure for 
him some favour, or gain for him 
the collector’s ear. There is such 


ready access at all times, and cases 
are so thoroughly gone into, that 
any trickery can at once be brought 
to notice. And, in fact, the remedy 


against corruption lies in the hands 
of the people themselves. 

The petitions are of the most mis- 
cellaneous description. First of all 
there are half-a-dozen or more petty 
charges of assault—the ‘ vilia cor- 
pora,’ on which the young assistant, 
newly joined,experimentalises, with- 
out the chance of any very greatharm 
resulting should want of experience 
lead him into error; then there are 
charges of criminal trespass, mis- 
chief to property, criminal breach 
of trust, cheating, and other offences. 
Awife prefersa claim for maintenance 
against her husband, who has desert- 
ed her; a cultivator complains that 
his neighbour has encroached upon 
his field, or ousted him from the use 
of some common well; a small trader 
pleads for exemption from the local 
rates for watch and ward, or fromthe 
income tax ; a landowner prays for 
compensation for a portion of his 
land taken up for the railway, or 
extension of a canal; the heirs of a 
deceased landowner claim to have 
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their names entered on the Revenue 
Roll. Then there are petitions for 
Government loans for the construc- 
tion of wells or tanks, applications 
for the execution of decrees, or for 
assistance in the ejectment of a 
tenant, or in the distraint of a 
defaulter’s crops ; and initiatory 
plaints in the varied classes of suits 
between landholders and their te- 
nants, in which the Collectorate 
Courts have primary jurisdiction. 

The extraordinary partiality for 
falsehood that marks the native 
character being notorious, it need, 
perhaps, scarcely be said that in 
many of these petitions, especially 
those embodying criminal charges, 
when the alloy of untruth or exag- 
geration is cleared away, the resi- 
duum of real fact is very small. In 
by far the greater number of the 
complaints to the Criminal Courts 
there is at any rate. some surplusage; 
it seems almost as if it were a na- 
tural impossibility for a native to 
tell ‘ nothing but the truth;’ a 
little hyperbole must be introduced 
to aggravate the charge, or make 
the case more telling, while a few 
additional features are thrown in at 
the suggestion of the hanger-on of 
the Court, who has, ‘for a considera- 
tion,’ drawn up the petition. In 
some there will be a curious inter- 
weaving of truth and falsehood, of 
fact and fiction, as when—to take a 
constantly recurring instance —a 
trifling assault is magnified into 
robbery with violence. Others, 
again, are a tissue of malignant 
lies from beginning to end. It is 
astounding and almost inconceiv- 
able to what lengths of abominable 
villainy a feeling of spite, engendered 
by some most trivial dispute, will 
lead a man. He will, without the 
slightest compunction—I may say, 
indeed, with the most fiendish de- 
light—move heaven and earth to 
get another, at whose hands he fan- 
cies he has received some injury, 
into gaol—ay, if he can, to get 
him hanged. 
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Amongst the thronging crowd a 
ghastly apparition, maybe, suddenly 
meets the eye. With frantic ges- 
ticulations and loud cries for jus- 
tice, a well-nigh naked figure presses 
forward, his head uncovered, his 
hair dishevelled, his face, body, and 
clothes (the latter carried in the 
hand, and spread out for the edifi- 
cation of the Court) all well smeared 
with blood, the greater part of which, 
it is to be remarked, never flowed 
in the veins of the biped animal. 
He is requested to put on a more 
respectable guise, and when he re- 
turns a few minutes later, washed, 
clothed, and in a more sober frame 
of mind, his complaint is heard. 
Probably there is but the faintest 
trace of a scratch to be seen, and 
that self-inflicted, or, at any rate, 
he has but received a slight blow in 
some quarrel that he himself pro- 
voked. 

Not that these neighbourly 
quarrels are always of a trifling 
character, however; indeed, their 
results are often serious enough. 
A native, whatever his occupation, 
and whether at work or at leisure, 
is scarcely ever without his 1lathi, 
a staff of bamboo some 5 or 6 feet 
long, and sometimes encircled with 
brass or iron bands. If not carried 
in the hand, it is sure to be lying 
close by, ready to be caught up at 
any moment, and it is a weapon 
that, wielded with effect, will cause 
instant death. The most frequent 
cases of homicide before the Courts 
are brought about by its sudden 
use in some petty village squabble, 
beginning probably in mere bad 
language, at which the natives are 
such great adepts. As soon as the 
first blow is struck the relatives on 
either side join in with their quar- 
terstaves, and unless the police are 
at hand to stop it the affray goes on 
until perhaps some one of the party 
is killed, and several others are se- 
verely injured. 

Amongst the charges there is 
pretty sure to be at least one speci- 
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men of a class of cases pecvliar to 
the Indian Courts. An outraged 
husband complains that his wife 
has been illicitly enticed from her 
home. This, under the Indian Penal 
Code, is a criminal offence, and, 
with the exception of assaults, there 
is no charge that appears so fre- 
quently in the up country courts as 
this. Ina country where the chi- 
ralrous feelings towards women 
that the course of Western civilisa- 
tion has engendered are utterly un- 
known, where the words of Schiller, 
Ehret die Frauen! sie flechten und weben 
Himmlische Rosen ins irdische Leben. 


would find no responsive echo in 
the heart; where women are re- 
garded merely as necessary append- 
ages to the household, of about as 
much value and with much the same 
intellectual capacity as the mill- 
stones at which they are set to 
grind; where they are married in 
earliest infancy to boy-husbands 
of their parents’ choosing; where 
wives are bartered or sold for less 
than the cost of an ox (a sum of 
forty shillings will, amongst some 
of the lowest castes, buy a wife of 
whom her husband has grown tired); 
in such a country it is not to be 
wondered at that the bands of con- 
jugal affection are tied but loosely. 
And that there does exist a great 
laxity of morals cannot be denied. 
But at the same time it may be ques- 
tioned, whether even under the de- 
basing conditions of married life in 
the East, and the resulting predis- 
position to temptation, the women 
of India are a whit worse than those 
of some European countries boast- 
ing of superior enlightenment and 
blessed with safeguards of more 
restraining power. And in fairness 
it must be allowed, that the propor- 
tion of bond fide cases of this kind 
is extremely small—by far the 
greater number resting upon no real 
basis of fact. 

The hearing of criminal cases 
now claims attention, and this gene- 
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rally occupies the greater part of 
the day. Itis unnecessary to enu- 
merate the offences that come before 
the Court; they are of every 
description, comprising all that 
are familiar to us in our own 
police Courts, together with many 
others that the Indian Penal Code 
has first included in the catalogue 
of crimes. The comprehensiveness 
of this code, notwithstanding its ad- 
mirable character (and had Lord 
Macaulay left no other memorial 
behind, this alone would have borne 
ample testimony to his great genius) 
has made it very obnoxious to the 
people. The rights of persons and 
property are too jealously guarded 
by the code for it to meet with un- 
qualified approval from the natives, 
who are somewhat too prone to con- 
stitute themselves the judges of 
right and wrong, and are peculiarly 
apt to ignore their neighbours’ inte- 
rests in the pursuit of their own. 
According to their character and 
degree, the cases are either disposed 
of by the magistrates themselves 
or committed to the Sessions; the 
larger number never go beyond the 
lower Courts, for a magistrate, with 
what are called ‘ full powers,’ can 
award a sentence of as much as two 
years’ imprisonment with hard la- 
bour and a heavy fine, or in default an 
additional sixmonths’ imprisonment. 
The hearing of cases is now-a- 
days conducte ed in a much more 
satisfactory manner than it used to 
be. Going into a Court formerly, 
you would see a number of natives 
squatting about the room in groups 
of two, the component parts of each 
apparently in amicable converse, or 
rather, one of them clad in white 
with inkhorn by his side and paper 
on his knee, endeavouring to elicit 
from his companion—evidently of 
humbler position, and from his 
coarse clothing and nasal patois, re- 
cognisable as a village cultivator 
certain information, which the lat- 
ter imparts more by grunts and 
gestures than by intelligible articu- 
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lation. The one is the Cutcherry 
clerk, the other a witness, and in 
this fashion not many years since, 
it was the custom to take evidence 
that might bring a man to the 
gallows or consign him to a long 
term of imprisonment. There was 
this advantage about it, that it saved 
time, for half-a-dozen depositions 
could be taken at once, and several 
cases, in fact, be heard simulta- 
neously, and the magistrate’s work 
was much simplified by this ar- 
rangement. While the evidence 
was being recorded he was able to 
get through a large mass of other 
work; then, when the half-dozen 
cases were prepared, the depositions 
were hurriedly read over to him 
and attested by the several wit- 
nesses, who most probably did not 
understand a word of what was 
written down, for in those days the 
Court language was an abominable 
compound of Hindustani and Per- 
sian intelligible only to the initiated. 
Certainly an experienced magistrate 
would elicit a good deal of truth by 
a few searching questions; but the 
incalculable advantage of cross-ex- 
amination at the very time was lost, 
and the opportunity of observing 
the witness’s demeanour—an all- 
important point in gaining a clue to 
the truth or falsehood of native evi- 
dence—was altogether gone, while 
further, there was no guarantee that 
the native clerk had not put into 
the witness’s mouth words con- 
veying a very different meaning 
from what he had actually intended. 
However, bad as the old procedure 
was in this respect, the Indian 
Courts would seem after all not to 
have been so far behind the age, if 
we may judge from recent revela- 
tions as to the mode in which affi- 
davits are prepared for use in the 
Courts of Chancery. I doubt whe- 
ther cross-examination of the wit- 
nesses would ever have elicited such 
wholesale repudiation of their writ- 
ten statements as we lately saw in 
the Tichborne case. 
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In the work of judicial investiga- 
tion the Indian magistrate labours 
under very great disadvantages as 
compared with his compeer on the 
English bench. The most serious 
of these—the one that makes 
judicial work in India so pre-emi- 
nently disheartening, and makes 
the burden of responsibility weigh 
so heavily—arises from the inherent 
predisposition to lying, which is so 
remarkable, aud apparently so in- 
eradicable a characteristic of the 
native mind. A magistrate in this 
country feels tolerably safe in ac- 
cepting as substantially true the 
evidence of the witness who comes 
before him; he regards it as 
prima facie trustworthy and enti- 
tled to credit. But the Indian 
magistrate from the outset is in- 
clined to disbelieve the statement 
made to him, or at least to suspect 
it; there is no hypothesis to start 
with that the man is speaking the 
truth. In England a man will not 


readily or gratuitously perjure him- 


self; there must be a motive of some 
considerable power to induce him to 
do so. But to the native lying is 
natural ; it causes no qualms of con- 
science, and for the smallest con- 
sideration he will swear away his 
neighbour's property or liberty. And 
unfortunately, from the difficulty 
of proving the crime to the satisfac- 
tion of the higher Courts, the per- 
jurer plics his trade almost with 
impunity. The multitudinous files 
of cases that lie packed on the 
shelves are wellnigh as full of false 
oaths as they can hold, but convic- 
tions for perjury are very few and 
far between. Not once in five hun- 
dred cases does retributive justice 
mark down her prey; there is here 
no pretence of sureness even to 
compensate for the limping foot. 
Unfortunately also, the prescribed 
form of oath, which is merely an 
affirmation that the truth shall be 
spoken as in the presence of God, 
has not the slightest deterrent in- 


fluence for the native. It in no 
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way appeals to his superstitions, his 
desires, or his fears, and is alto- 
gether ‘devoid of the solemn effect 
that the oath of our own Courts has 
upon the mind of an Englishman. 
Formerly it was the custom to swear 
Hindtis upon the Ganges’ water, and 
Masalmans upon the Kurin. What- 
ever may have been the reasons for 
a change, the influence of the oath 
has, if “anything, been lessened by 
it. The old forms at any rate gave 
a religious sanction to the oath, 
but the present affirmation is alto- 
gether valueless as a safeguard. 
T he fear of punishment is, in fact, 
the sole influence that remains to 
deter men who have any object to 
gain by perjury from committing it, 
and since the force of this one influ- 
ence is, as I have stated, reduced to a 
minimum, there is practically no 
restraint at all. Another great dis- 
advantage that Indian magistrates 
labour underis, that they have not the 
assistance afforded by the pleadings 
and cross-examinations of able coun- 
sel. Certainly there are native plead- 
ers attached to all the Courts, but, as 
a rule, they are men of very slight 
ability, and especially deficient in 
the art of effective cross-examina- 
tion, while the men who plead in 
the inferior Courts are of the lowest 
pettifogging class, who so long as 
they farther their client’s interests 
care little how it is done, men who, 
acting up to the motto ‘Si possis, 
recte; si non, quocunque modo,’ will 
not only connive at the production 
of forged documents, but will even 
suggest their forgery. In general, 
the attorneys who frequent the Ma- 
gisterial and Revenue Courts are 
simply obstructive to work. The 
magistrate will in vain look to them 
for assistance; the full responsi- 
bility devolves upon himself. He 
is both judge and jury, and in addi- 
tion, he has to act as counsel both 
for the prosecution and for the de- 
fence, and to see that the interests 
of neither side are in any point 
overlooked. And to a considerable 
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extent also—however anomalous 
and ill-accordant with English ideas 
it may seem—his functions approach 
very closely to those of a public 
prosecutor, for whether as a Revenue 
officer, or as the Head of the Police, 
it is his duty to see that the laws 
are not violated with impunity, or 
Government defrauded of its due, 
and to bring all offenders to punish- 
ment. 

But the civilian’s judicial duties 
are not yet over for the day. In 
his capacity of collector he is 
civil judge, having primary juris- 
diction in all agrarian disputes 
between the landed proprietors and 
their tenant cultivators, or between 
the various co-sharers in the vil- 
lage estate. The Revenue Courts 
adjudicate in such matters as the 
following,—suits by landlords for 
arrears of rent,—for the ejectment 
of tenants for default, or breach of 
the conditions of their leases,—for 
enhancement of rent;—suits by ten- 
ants to contest enhancements,— 
ejectment, or illegal distraint of pro- 
duce,—and to recover damages for 
extortion of more rent than is legi- 
timately due ;—suits by the head 
proprietor in the village to recover 
from the subordinate owners any 
sums he may have advanced on 
their behalf in payment of the 
revenue demand,—and lastly, suits 
by the subordinate sharees against 
the head proprietor for their shares 
of the profits of the estate. There 
is, if anything, a greater amount of 
false swearing in these than in cri- 
minal cases. It is a very rare 
occurrence for a claim to be unde- 
fended. Of course, in some instan- 
ces the parties may be perfectly 
justified in joining issue, and their 
contentions may afford substantial 
ground for legal argument; but in 
the large majority of cases, the 
defence consisis simply of a direct 
traversing of the allegations con- 
tained in the statement of claim. 
Half-a-dozen witnesses on the one 
side depose to certain facts, and 








half-a-dozen witnesses on the other 
unequivocally contradict them. 
Forged documents are unblushingly 
produced in proof, evidence is 
bought wholesale, and all that 
chicanery can do to bolster up a 
fraudulent claim, or to rebut a true 
one, is done. The large mass of 
litigation in the Revenue Courts is 
simply the result of violent quar- 
rels between the proprietors and 
their tenants, or between the co- 
proprietors themselves. So long 
as matters go on amicably in the 
village, and unanimity prevails, 
there is no litigation at all. Hun- 
dreds of villages from one year’s end 
to another, furnish no suits at all. 
But let the subject of discord once 
enter a village, and litigation is 
endless. A specially productive 
cause of these embittering feuds 
is the intrusion of a stranger into 
the proprietary body—an occur- 
rence frequent enough now-a-days. 
We have of late years heard a great 
deal in praise of peasant- proprietor- 
ship, but one’s experience of it, as 
it obtains in India, scarcely tends 
to an unqualified acceptance of the 
idea that it is such a happy, para- 
disaical system, as it has been 
represented. There can be little 
denial of this one fact at any rate, 
that where population steadily in- 
creases, and the custom of equal 
inheritance prevails, the minute 
subdivision of land, which is the 
natural result of peasant-pro- 
prietorship, must tend to reduce 
the landowners to one uniform 
level of pauperism, and lead to the 
gradual extinction of agricultural 
capital. And so it is in the north 
western provinces. The mass of 
landowners cannot construct even 
a small well, an essential of cultiva- 
tion, at a mere cost of £40 for £50 
without borrowing the money from 
the state or the money-lender, 
while a single bad season will ren- 
der them in all probability utter- 
ly unable to meet the revenue 
demand, or settle their banker’s 
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account—for scarcely a proprietor 
in the whole North-West can boast 
of that necessary ingredient of happi- 
ness, the being ‘ solutus omnt fe nore. 
And thus it is that the old pro- 
prietors—at least in estates which 
are minutely subdivided—are gradu- 
ally being supplanted by a new 
class of men, chiefly money-lenders 
and traders of the wealthier sort. 

A man of this sort we will sup- 
pose—some 

Feenerator Alfius 
Jam, jam futurus rusticus— 


has purchased a small share that 
default of payment of the revenue 
upon it, or decree of the Civil 
Court has brought to the hammer, 
and has thrust himself into the 
sacred circle of the brotherhood. 
He very soon finds out to his cost 
that he would have acted far more 
wisely had he stuck to his’money- 
bags and ledgers, and resisted the 
false seductions of a bucolic life. 
The old proprietors—the brothers, 
uncles, nephews, or cousins of the 
bankrupt—are banded to a man 
against the intruder, and do their 
best—and their worst—to thwart 
him at every turn. The tenants 
too, are employed as a powerful 
engine of oppression and annoyance, 
and are set to oppose and injure 
him in all the numerous ways that 
their relations to him suggest, or 
that native ingenuity can devise. 
He is driven to the Court, before 
he can realise a single farthing of 
his dues, and there, unable to secure 
a scrap of evidence on his own side, 
he has to contend against such an 
amount of hard swearing, forgery, 
and trickery of every kind that 
success is a most uncertain chance. 
If by good luck he gains a victory 
in the Court of First Instance, he is 
virulently pursued into the Appe |. 
late Courts, probably as far as the 
Privy Council itself, with very little 
hope of ever regaining his costs, 
even if they are awarded to him. 
In such a contest ayy amicable ad- 
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justment is altogether hopeless ; 
with each succeeding tussle the 
mutual hatred strikes deeper root, 
and reconciliation becomes more 
impossible. In the end the rash 
intruder may reckon himself for- 
tunate, if he escapes still fouler ma- 
chinations, for the majority of the 
cowardly murders that are so fre- 
quent in India have their origin in 
agrarian disputes. 

Following upon the revenue case 
work, there will in all probability 
be several objections to Income Tax 
assessments set down for hearing. 
This tax, the dernier vessort of finan- 
ciers at their wits’ end how to make 
both ends meet, has vastly increased 
the pressure upon the collector’s 
time, and perhaps there is no work 
that is so thoroughly distasteful to 
him—and for this reason, that he 
well knows that not only is the tax 
hateful to the whole mass of the 
people, rich and poor alike, but 
also that under present conditions 
it is unavoidably an oppressive tax ; 
it is to a great extent evaded by 
the wealthier , While it presses most 
heavily upon the poorer classes. 
That it is oppressive is in part due 
to the parsimony of Government in 
the matter of the establishments 
allowed for the work of assessment, 
and in part to the range of the tax 
being extended to incomes of too 
low a value, while again to no in- 
considerable extent it is the fault 
of the people themselves, being the 
natural result of the difficulty, J 
may almost say the impossibility of 
accurately gauging the incomes of 
the middle classes, and the little 
reliance that can be placed upon 
any statement of their own regard- 
ing their profits. From this latter 
cause it has continually happened 
that the wealthier merchants and 
bankers have escaped with a far 
lighter assessment than they should 
have borne, while many of the 
poorer traders and handicraftsmen 
have been called upon to pay 
amounts which even the sale of all 








their household goods has failed to 
realise. The Income Tar is a 
grievous thorn in the collector’s 
side. Government is a stern task- 
master, and peculiarly sensitive on 
the subject of deficiency of revenue, 
and if the anticipated tale of rupees 
is not forthcoming to the full, he is 
salled to strict account. But I fear 
the incubus of the tax will not be 
readily shaken off. At any rate it 
is likely to cling to India as long as 
the taxation of the country is regu- 
lated by amateur financiers. And 
a statesmanlike financier is not 
easily met with. Nascitur non fit. 
As the poet ‘lisps in numbers,’ so 
the true master of finance must 
have a special genius for the work. 
India certainly cannot boast of pos- 
sessing one at present. The later 
mails seem to hold out to us a hope 
that, under the auspices of Lord 
Northbrook, India may gain at 
least a temporary relief from the In. 
come Tax. Should this be so, it 
will indeed be a matter for hearty 
congratulation, and one great source 
of heartburning and discontent will 
be removed, 

I fear I have already tried the 
reader’s patience severely, and I 
must content myself with merely 
a passing glance at the remainder 
of the day’s work. But there is 
still a good deal to be done. The 
Serishtadar commences to read 
aloud from a huge pile of papers 
that lie at his side, each of them 
representing some stage of progress 
in matters connected with the in- 
ternal economy of the district. And 
this is a portion of work that does 
not admit of being hurried over, or 
disposed of in a perfunctory manner; 
indeed, upon the degree of ability 
and conscientiousness shown in its 
performance, far more than upon 
the passing of legal decisions, de- 
pends a_ collector’s success in 
securing what, as the great test of 
administrative capacity, it should 
be his chief aim to secure—the 
financial prosperity of his district, 
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combined with the happiness, con- 
tentment, and loyalty of the people. 
Unfortunately for the interest which 
might be taken in most of this 
work, all the proceedings are pre- 
pared in Hindustani, and apart from 
the additional mental effort required 
for understanding a complicated 
case under these conditions, the 
listening to the singsong of a native 
reader is about the dreariest and 
most sleep-inducing occupation that 
could well be conceived. This 
dreariness reaches its climax with 
the reading out of the police papers 
—the daily reports of crimes, and 
the records of investigations in par- 
ticular cases—which, in themselves 
are the most unpalatable stuff pos- 
sible, and for that reason are gener- 
ally left to the last. While these 
are being gabbled through the 
magistrate is busily engaged in 
signing the vast heap of papers that 
represent the results of the day’s 
work throughout the office, and this 
over, the labours of cutcherry are 
ended.—And my task is ended also. 

This sketch has been necessarily 
a very imperfect one; but enough 
has, I trust, been written to 
show that an Indian civilian’s life 
is very far from being a life of idle- 
ness. And his work is rendered 
none the lighter or pleasanter by 
the conditions under which it has to 
be performed during the greater part 
of the year—closely shut up perhaps 
in a stifling room, gloomy with the 
accumulated dust of years, reeking 
with the unfragrant odours of a 
crowd of natives, and oppressive 
with wellnigh too degrees of un- 
mitigated sweltering heat. And 
day after day the same weary grind 
goes on. True, there are intermit- 
tent times of rest, on the occurrence 
of some Hindi or Masalman festi- 
val, but holidays are after all a mere 
delusion, for the criminal classes are 
if anything more active on these 
days, and the only result of a holi- 
day is that arrears accumulate, and 
the next day’s work is doubled. 
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But the rest that follows immedi- 
ately upon the close of the harassing 
toil of the day is indeed delicious, 
and this is the only time that the 
civilian can count upon for thorough 
recreation. The evening, perhaps, 
may find him again hard at work, 
engaged in important correspon- 
dence, or in preparing judgments 
which pressure of work has hindered 
him from writing in Court, but for 
the present he may freely enjoy his 
brief and hard earned leisure. And 
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now having accompanied him 
through the arduous duties of the 
day, we will take our leave of him, 
as he quits cutcherry and repairs 
in haste to the racquet court, or 
cricket ground to clear away with 
a little vigorous exercise and pleasant 
society some of the miasma that 
have accumulated in his brain, 
and to disencumber his mind for a 
time of the cares and anxieties 
which are inevitably connected with 
the responsible nature of his work. 












I\HE prospects commanded from 

some of the border heights of 
Dartmoor,—such for example as 
Cawsand and Buckland beacons, or 
as Heytor,—are exceeded in interest 
and variety by none in England. 
The great Yorkshire scenes, “those 
over which the eye ranges from the 
Hambledon hills or from the long 
ridges that bound the western side 
of the Vale of Mowbray, may pos- 
sibly be more extensive; but they 
are without the feature which gives 
an especial character to the Dart- 
moor views—the wide, far-stretch- 
ing line of sea-board. From the 
outer heights of Cleveland indeed 


you may look down on Whitby and 
the ruins of the 





cloistered pile 
Where holy Hilda prayed, 


but this is a very different scene. 
From Heytor, beyond a vast and 
varied tract of country, we com- 
mand nearly the whole of what is 
known as the ‘ Great Western bay,’ 
extending from Portland on the 
east to Berry Head on the west. 
Along the coast are dotted towns 
and villages which rank among the 
most ancient settlements in Britain, 
and which may well have been 
founded by the primitive tin-workers 
whose rude stone monuments still 
lie among the heather at our feet. 
The long < estuary of the Exe, stretch- 
ing inland to Exeter, the city and 
stronghold of Britons, Romans, and 
English in succession ; and the nar- 
rower opening of the Dart, winding 
between woods and green hills to- 
wards Totness, the tr: aditional land- 
ing place of the legendary Brutus 
of Troy,—are easily distinguished, 
and carry us far back into an older 
world, suggesting a crowd of his- 
torical recollections. Heytor com- 
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PLYMOUTH. 
THE STORY OF 


A TOWN. 


mands the sea-line and the settle- 
ments connected with the earliest 
history of what is now Devonshire. 

The south-western heights of 
Dartmoor overlook a scene of which 
the landscape displays similar fea- 
tures, but where the associations are 
of a somewhat different character. 
Weare still within sight of harbours 
not unknown to ancient history or 
legend ; but the object which most 
strongly attracts us is the town of 
Plymouth, filling, with its sisters, 
Devonport and Stonehouse, the 
landward side of the harbour, and 
bounded by theestuaries of the Plym 
and the Tamar, with their forests of 
masts. There is something in the 
view of a great town, and especially 
of a great seaport, thus seen from 
a moorland height, which in no or- 
dinary degree impresses the imagi- 
nation. The stillness which sur- 
rounds us, the broken rock and the 
stretches of fern and heather which 
make up the nearer scene, contrast 
finely with the distant evidences 
of long-continued work and daily 
labour, with the noise and the street 
tumult which we know, but cannot 
hear, are filling the air above the 
far-off haven. It is from such a 
point too, more perhaps than when 
actually within its walls, that we 
feel inclined to pass in review the 
history and the fortunes of the town 
before us. There it lies in the dis- 
tance, stretching itself over plain 
and rising ground, its walls and 
roofs glancing i in the sunlight, with 
many a tower and spire breaking 
upward from the vast mass of build- 
ings. Aboutit are all the evidences 
of vigorous life and activity. But 
what is the story of its past years, 
and how is that connected with 
the wider story of England? The 
most modern town suggests such 
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questions as these ; far more such a 
town as Plymouth, which although 
it cannot claim an antiquity equal 
to that of Exeter or Totness, is 
nevertheless no new creation, and 
is surrounded by such natural 
scenery as would heighten an in- 
terest derived from historical asso- 
ciations far less exciting than those 
which in fact belong to it. We 
may look seaward between the red- 
stemmed pines of Mount Edgcumbe 
and remember the Armada ; or land- 
ward from Bovisand, and see in ima- 
gination the town shut in by the 
forces of Prince Maurice, with rival 
forts and sconces sending puffs of 
white smoke (and something more) 
at each other from their opposite 
hills. The Dartmoor scene is grand 
and suggestive. That from the har- 
bour is surely not less so. There is 
probably no English port of which, 
under favourable circumstances, 
the appearance is more striking to 
a foreigner on his first arrival in 
this country. 

The main outlines can have 
changed but little since the begin- 
ning of the historical wra. The 
rocks of the old Devonian series— 
slates, limestones, and sandstones — 
which extend along this coast are 
slowly worn by the sea; and Greek 
and Phoenician traders (if they in- 
deed ventured into the stormy west- 
ern ocean) must have looked on the 
same deep bay that we see at present, 
with the same heightsand headlands 
guarding and backing it. But it 
must then have been in truth a ‘si- 
lent sea;’ and the protecting hills, 
covered with furze and brushwood, 
and intersected by deep marshes, 
the haunt of numberless wild fowl, 
can have shown few if any signs of 
human life or habitation. At a 
much later period there is reason to 
believe that one of the emporia for 
the tin of the Devonshire moorlands 
was established here. No Greek or 
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Oriental coins have been found, such 
as have been discovered at Exeter ; 
and noingots of tin, such as have been 
dredged from the mud of Mount’s 
Bay. But within the last few years, 
in digging foundations for the fort 
of Mount Stamford, above Oreston, 
on the south side of the inner har. 
bour, a cemetery of considerable ex- 
tent was discovered, to all appear- 
ance late Celtic, and indicating a 
settlement of some importance. 
Bronze mirrors, bracelets, cups, and 
fibule, fragments of glass and pot- 
tery, and some much decayed iron 
implements were found in the 
graves, which were hollowed in the 
slaty rock, and filled in—perhaps 
at first lined—with blocks of the 
neighbouring limestone.' These, 
however, are traces of a time before 
the first legionaries had appeared 
among the western hills. There 
was no Roman settlement where 
Plymouth now stands. A line of 
British road, which was cared for 
in Roman days, and became a con- 
tinuation of the Ikenild Way, ran 
from Exeter by Totness to the Ta- 
mar; butit passed far at the back 
of Plymouth Sound, and the little 
station of Tamara is in all proba- 
bility to be identified with King’s 
Tamerton, on a hill above the river, 
where there are still traces of a 
squared entrenchment. 

The older and perhaps mercantile 
settlement at Stamford hill may 
have been frequented by those Gallic 
traders who, as we are told, con- 
veyed British tin to the opposite 
coast ; and Tamara had the import- 
ance of a Roman station. But 
neither was destined to become the 
germ of Plymouth. The ‘nursing 
mother’ of the great western sea- 
port was the Augustinian Priory of 
Plympton, which, the wealthiest re- 
ligous house in Devonshire, rose 
in the midst of its broad green 
meadows at the head of the estuary, 


1 This cemetery is described in the Archeologia, vol. xl. 
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just where the Plym ceases to be 
navigable. It stood on the line of 
Roman road—the ‘ Ridgeway ’— 
which has already been mentioned ; 
anda castle of the De Redvers’, the 
powerful Earls of Devon, lifted and 
still liftsits high walled mound (there 
was no keep tower) close beside the 
Priory. To the Priory of Plympton 
belonged from a very early period, 
land at the mouth of the Plym on 
which stood a fishing hamlet known 
as Sutton Prior, or ‘ Sutton (South- 
town) juxta Plym-mouthe.’ There 
were two other Suttons, held by 
the King at the time of the Dooms- 
day Survey, and afterwards granted 
to the families of Ralf and Valletort, 
by whose names they were distin- 
guished. These Suttons, forming 
together a settlement of but very 
small extent, had arisen some time 
before the Conquest. Sutton Prior 
was the most important; and from 
it, owing to the care with which 
its fisheries were watched and en- 
couraged by the monks of Plymp- 
ten, were gradually developed the 
harbour advantages which have 
created the existing town, and have 
changed Sutton—‘ a mene thyng, an 
inhabitation of fischars’—into the 
far-extending and far-famed Ply- 
mouth. 

The little hamlet of Sutton lay 
crowded round the harbour of Sut- 
ton Pool, an inlet at the mouth of 
the Plym. The entrance of this 
‘gulph,’ as Leland calls it, was 
guarded by strong walls, and chains 
could be drawn across it ‘in tyme 
of necessite.’ On high ground above 
it rose the Church of St. Andrew, 
belonging, like the greater part of 
Sutton itself, to Plympton Priory. 
West of the harbour, on the long 
hill called Wynrigge (wind ridge ?), 
was the Chapel of St. Katherine, 
at which fishermen and sailors were 
accustomed to make oblations after 
safe landing. Wynrigge is the 
hill now so well known as the Hoe, 
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a word found elsewhere in Devon- 
shire, both alone, as at Dartmouth— 

Blow the wind high or blow it low, 

It bloweth good to Hawley’s Hoe— 
and as a termination; and signify- 
ing in all cases an elevated ridge or 
look-out place. It is probable that 
the name was always applied to 
some part of the Wynrigge; and 
it is here that we find the only 
traces which directly connect Ply- 
mouth with the legendary story of 
Western Britain. On the green 
turf of the Hoe were cut two enor- 
mous figures representing Cori- 
nus, the companion of Brutus of 
Troy— 

Li duk syre Corynée, qui conquist Corne- 
wayle— 
and the great giant Goemagot with 
whom he fought, and whom he 
hurled into the sea over the cliffs, 
thenceforth reddened with the 
giant’s blood. The storyis told by the 
‘ veracious’ Geoffry of Monmouth. 
At what time it was localised on 
the Plymouth Hoe is uncertain. 
The footprints of the combatants, 
on which no grass would grow, 
were long pointed out there; and 
there was an annual ‘scouring’ of 
the figures, each of which was 
armed with an enormous club. 
They were famous in Spenser’s 
days, who may himself have seen 
them if at any time he started from 
Plymouth on his way to Ireland; 
and who has referred to them in 
that part of the Faerie Queene where 
he records the early history of Bri- 
tain and the arrival of Brutus: 
But ere he had establishéd his throne, 
And spread his empire to the utmost 
shore, 
He fought great battles with his salvage 
fone, 
In which he them defeated evermore, 
And many giants left on groning flore ; 
That well can witness yet unto this day 
The Western Hogh, besprinkled with 
the gore 
Of mighty Goemot, whome in stout fray 
Corineus conquered, and cruelly did slay.? 


3k. ii. ec. 10, 
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The ‘ Western Hogh,’ therefore, 
can have been no unimportant place 
in the earlier days of Sutton; and 
the legend attached to it may indi- 
cate a certain connection of the 
place with the older haven of Dart- 
mouth, with Totness, the landing 
place of Brutus, and perhaps with 
the opposite shores of Brittany. At 
any rate one of the earliest notices 
of Plymouth as a harbour records 
the arrival there, in 1230, of the 
body of Gilbert de Clare, the mighty 
Karl of Gloucester and of Hertford, 
who died at Penrhos in Brittany. 
He was brought across the sea to 
‘Plummue,’ says the annalist of 
Tewkesbury; and was conveyed with 
great honour and a vast following 
through Devonshire, and at last to 
Tewkesbury, where he was buried.* 
Gifts were made to the religious 
houses at which the body of the Earl 
rested on its way—the first of which 
was, of course, the Priory of Plymp- 
ton. 

Until the year 1439, when the 
town—then of some size, and be- 
coming famous for its harbour— 
was incorporated by Act of Parlia- 
ment, the Prior was the Lord of Ply- 
mouth, Great personages arriving 
there, whether to sail from its port 
or having landed at it, were lodged 
in the stately Priory. In 1287 the 
Earl of Lancaster, brother of Ed- 
ward L, sailed from Plymouth with 
no fewerthan 325 ships, for Guienne, 
and no doubt rested for some time 
in the guest house of the Canons. 
The port was then becoming a 
favourite point of departure for 
Guienne and Southern France ; and 
in the days of the Third Edward, 
the Black Prince on several occa- 
sions landed at and departed from 
Plymouth. He sailed hence, ac- 
companied by the Earls of War- 
wick, Suffolk, Salisbury, and Ox- 
ford, in 1355, before the campaign 
which closed with the battle of 
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Poitiers. On this occasion he was 
detained for forty days (from the 
end of July to the beginning of 
September) by contrary winds ; and 
was nobly entertained by the Prior 
of Plympton. It was while thus 
delayed at the Priory that, as 
Duke of Cornwall, he granted to 
one of his old followers the reve- 
nues of the ferry at ‘Asche,’ or 
‘Saltash,’ as a reward for many 
services, and in consideration of his 
having lost an eyé in battle. It is 
improbable, although some writers 
assert it, that the Black Prince 
landed at Plymouth on his return 
from this campaign, bringing with 
him the captive King of France. 
But Plymouth was the place of his 
landing in 1370, when shattered in 
health and in happiness he finally 
left Aquitaine. There he had just 
lost his eldest son Edward; and he 
arrived at Plymouth with his wife, 
and his remaining child Richard of 
Bordeaux, afterwards the ill-fated 
Richard II. After resting for some 
days at the Priory, the Prince was 
conveyed to London in a litter. He 
lived until 1376, but never again 
took part in public affairs. The 
scene at the Priory must have con- 
trasted strikingly with that in 1355, 
when the Black Prince had been 
received there in the full vigour of 
his youth, and amidst all the splen- 
dour and excitement of a great 
warlike expedition. 

Meanwhile, and throughout the 
fourteenth century, the fortunes of 
Plymouth had been variable, It was 
attacked by French fleets and by 
French adventurers again and again 
—a proof of its defenceless con- 
dition, but also of its rising im- 
portance. On one of these occa- 
sions a large force of Normans and 
Bretons burnt six hundred houses 
in the lower part of the tow, 
thenceforward known as ‘ Breton 
side.’ The memory of this attack 


* Annales de Theoksburia, p. 76, ed. Luard (Annales Monastic). 
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was long preserved by an annual 
fight between the ‘ Burton (Breton) 
boys’ and the boys of the Old Town 
on the hill, the latter of whom used 
to taunt their opponents with the 
destruction wrought by the French 
in their quarter. But in spite of 
these attacks, from which Plymouth 
must have greatly suffered, it was 
progressing steadily and surely. 
The Carmelites, or White Friars, 
established themselves in the town 
in 1313; and built near the head of 
Sutton Pool a church with a tower- 
ing spire, in which the Commis- 
sioners for the ‘Scrope and Gros- 
venor’ controversy——a disputed 
question of the right to certain 
armorial bearings—examined many 
Devonshire witnesses in 1384, 
whilst the Duke of Lancaster and 
his soldiers were detained at Ply- 
mouth by contrary winds. Fran- 
ciscans were not slow to follow 
the Carmelites’ example; and the 
‘freres’ became as well known in 
the narrow streets and quays of 
‘Sutton juxta Plym-mouthe’ as 
they had been for some time in 
those of the southern and eastern 
seaports. Their extensive build- 
ings and lofty churches gave a new 
character to the town, the only 
conspicuous object in which had 
hitherto been the Church of St. 
Andrew, a Norman edifice of 
perhaps no great size. Before 1400, 
too, a ‘stronge castle quadrate,’ as 
leland calls it, ‘having at eche 
corner a grete round tower,’ had 
been built on the west side of 
Sutton Pool. At a somewhat later 
period this ‘ quadrate’ became the 
foundation of the shield of arms 
assigned to the town—argent, a 
saltire vert between four castles 
sable. The motto runs, ‘ Turris 
fortissima est nomen Jchova.’ 

It is clear that the town of Sutton 
was to some extent, but with due 
subordination to the authority of 
the Prior, governed by a mayor and 
by certain assessors before the year 
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1439, when it was duly incorporated. 
Before that time, although the name 
Plymouth was frequently used, the 
place was quite as often called 
Sutton. Afterwards it is always 
known as Plymouth. The town no 
doubt had been stretching itself 
upward over the hill, and westward 
through the valley that lies on the 
land side of the Hoe. Nearly a 
century before this incorporation 
its importance as a port may partly 
be measured by the number of ships 
sent in 1346 to the siege of Calais. 
Plymouth contributed 26 ; a greater 
number than London or Bristol. 
Yarmouth and Dartmouth sent 
more than Plymouth; and Fowey 
sent 47, the greatest number of all. 
These were of course small vessels ; 
but the fisheries and trade of Ply- 
mouth must by this time have be- 
come very considerable. The older 
havens, however, as yet kept their 
supremacy; and the ‘gallants of 
Fowey’ and the men of Dartmouth, 
jealous rivals as they were, and 
frequently as they fought and 
skirmished, seem to have paid little 
attention to the neighbour who was 
so soon to overtopthem. Plymouth 
had risen first by the development 
of her fisheries. Her harbour was 
then found at least as convenient as 
that of Dartmouth for ships crossing 
from Brittany. During the English 
holding of Guienne and Aquitaine, 
and throughout the French wars of 
the fourteenth century, Plymouth 
was one of the principal ports at 
which shipsentered from, and left for, 
Bordeaux ; and it soon became the 
favourite harbour for vessels arriv- 
ing from the northern ports of 
Spain. The commerce of the place 
was of course greatly increased by 
this extended use of the harbour, 
which had arisen naturally from the 
position of Plymouth, opposite the 
western shores of the Continent. 


With the discovery of the New 
World, however, began the ‘ golden 
The wide and 


time’ of the town. 
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hitherto untracked Atlantic lay 
open from Plymouth. Her seamen 
were among the first who ventured 
to explore it. The stories brought 
home by them of marvellous riches 
and strange beauty found beyond 
the distant tropical seas, set on fire 
the youth of Devonshire, sailors 
many of them from their boyhood ; 
and we may fancy many a young 
Raleigh or Gilbert gazing with 
wonder on rare treasures of the 
Indies, strange birds, tropical fruit, 
or rich barbaric carving, and listen- 
ing the while to the ‘ yarn’ of some 
weather-beaten mariner, as_ he 
points westward across the plain of 
deep blue water. 

But long before the days of Eliza- 
beth, Plymouth had witnessed one 
arrival which may not be passed in 
silence. Onthe zndof October, 1501, 
the Princess Catherine of Arragon, 
accompanied by grave prelates, and 
by many of the highest nobles of 
Spain, entered the harbour, ‘ which,’ 
writes the Licentiate Alcares to 
Queen Isabella,4 ‘is the first on 
the coast of England.’ ‘ She could 
not have been received,’ he con- 
tinues, ‘with greater rejoicings if 
she had been the Saviour of the 
world. . . As soon as she left 
the boat, she went in procession to 
the church, where, it is to be hoped, 
God gave her the possession of all 
these realms for such a period as 
would be long enough to enable her 
to enjoy life, and to leave heirs to 
the throne.’ The Princess had 
sailed from Laredo on the 27th of 
September. Off Ushant she had 
encountered a furious tempest, with 
‘thunder and immense waves.’ The 
rest of the voyage had been stormy ; 
and, says Alcares, ‘it was impossible 
not to be frightened.’ The church 
in which the Princess knelt for the 
first time on English ground may 
have been either St. Andrew’s s, then 
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but newly rebuilt, or the great 
church of the Car melites, which has 
altogether disappeared. She was 
‘lodged’ by ‘one Painter, that,’ says 
Leland, ‘of late died a rich mar- 
chaunt, and made a goodly house 
toward the haven.’ This ‘ Palace’ 
as it is called is yet standing. Itis 
in Castle Street, ‘toward thehaven;’ 
and is built of the local limestone 
with timbers of massive oak. From 
Plymouth the Princess journeyed by 
Tavistock and Okehampton to Exe- 
ter, where she occupied the Dean- 
ery, and was so greatly disturbed 
by the noise of a weathercock on an 
adjoining church steeple that it was 


taken down on the day after her 


arrival. 
The Palace of Master Painter in- 


dicates the increasing prosperity of 


Plymouth. About the same time, 
‘one Thomas Yogge,’ a merchant, 


built for himself ‘a fair house of 


moor-stone ’—as the granite of Dart- 
moor is still called—and ‘ paid for 
making of the steeple of Plymouth 
church,’ St. Andrew’s, whose fine 
Perpendicular tower still bears wit- 


ness to the wealth and generosity of 


Thomas Yogge. This was late in the 
fifteenth century. Before another 
hundred years had passed, ‘ the 
name and reputation of Plymouth,’ 
in Camden’s words, ‘was very great 
among all nations, and this not so 
much for the convenience of the 
harbour as for the valour and worth 
of the inhabitants.’ This is the 
Plymouth of Drayton— 
Upon the British coast what ship yet ever 
came 
That not of Plymouth heares? where 
‘those brave navies lie 
From cannon’s thundering throate that all 
the world defye. 


It is impossible to enumerate the 
expeditions both of adventure and 
of war which so frequently left the 
harbour of Plymouth throughout 


* Bergenroth, Calendar of Letters §c. relating to Negotiations between England and 
Spain preserved at Simancas, vol. i. p. 262 (Rolls Series). 
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the reign of Elizabeth. There was, 
says Carew, ‘an infinite swarm of 
single ships daily here manned out 
to the same effect.? Strangers 
crowded the streets; and many a 
needy adventurer found his way 
here in the hope of getting a pas- 
sage to the golden lands of Virginia 
or Florida. So at least suggests the 
old ballad— 


Have over the waters to Florida, 
Farewell good London now ; 

Through long delays on land and seas 
I'm brought, I cannot tell how, 

In Plymouth town in a threadbare gown, 
And money never a deal. 

Hay trixi trim! go trixi trim! 
And will not a wallet do well? 


Such was the condition of Ply- 
mouth in the days of the Great 
Queen. But the spirit of adven- 


ture had been aroused long before. 
Martin Cockeram, of Plymouth, 
sailed with Sebastian Cabot, and 
assisted him in his exploration of 
the River Plate. In 1530 Cockeram 
sailed again with William Hawkins 
on the first of his voyages to Brazil, 


and was there left in pledge with 
the natives for the safety of one of 
the ‘salvage kings’ whom Hawkins 
brought back to England. The 
‘king’ died; but the natives, be- 
lieving that Hawkins had ‘ behaved 
wisely ’ towardsthem, restored Cock- 
eram; who was thus, suggests a 
recent historian of Plymouth,° ‘the 
first Englishman who ever dwelt in 
South America,—possibly the first 
who ever set foot on the Western 
continent.’ Cockeram lived to hear 
of the fame of his old captain’s son 
—that Sir John Hawkins who so 
often ‘singed the King of Spain’s 
beard,’ and who is so constantly 
referred to in Philip’s letters and 
memorials as the terrible ‘ Achines,’ 
—a form which suggests that the 
name must have been conveyed to 
the Spanish Court from the lips 
of Devonshire sailors. Hawkins, 
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Drake, and Raleigh are the most 
famous names connected with Eliza- 
bethan Plymouth. But from its 
harbour, under the same glow of 
adventure, sailed Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert to discover Newfoundland ; 
Sir Richard Grenville for Virginia ; 
Frobisher and Davies for the North- 
Western Seas, and Cavendish on his 
voyage round theworld. Cattewater 
and Sutton Pool were thronged with 
the small pinnaces in which these 
daring seamen braved all the perils of 
unknown seas; and the whole town 
was frequently thrown into a fever of 
delight and triumph by the return of 
ships laden with wealth, as often the 
spoil of Spanish galleys as of rich 
islands of the West. When Sir 
Francis Drake came back from his 
voyage round the world, the people 
were at prayers in St. Andrew’s 
Church. Thither the news was 
brought. The church was speedily 
emptied ; and whilst ‘ the great ordi- 
nance were let off’ the rejoicing 
townsmen hurried to the quays, 
ready to welcome the mariners ‘ with 
draughtes of wine and drinkyng of 
healthes.’ In the midst of such re- 
cords the town books show that the 
usual festivities of Old—and merry 
—England were not neglected. The 
Maypole was duly dressed; the ‘ Mor- 
ryshe dancers’ were treated with a 
‘breckfast;’ ‘Mr. Fortescue’splayers’ 
and (we are a little seandalised) ‘my 
Lord Busshoppe’s players ’ (this was 
in 1561) each received 13s. 4d. for 
their performances. The ‘Bus- 
shoppe’ himself (William Alley, a 
man of learning and a patron of 
letters, who well deserved a good 
dinner) cost the town 1/. 6s. 8d., 
paid to ‘ Alse Lyell for my Lorde’s 
dinner,’ besides 6s. 8d. ‘paide to 
the cooke for the rostynge of the 
meate.’ 

A few Elizabethan houses remain 
in the streets of Old Plymouth; but 
it cannot be said that this most 


* History of Plymouth, by R. N. Worth. Plymouth, 1871. 
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active and romantic period has left 
any very striking memorials in the 
town itself or in the neighbourhood, 
The imagination must see more than 
the eye. The land itself has not 
changed, and the harbours have 
been little altered. Cattewater re- 
mains much as when Sir John 
Hawkins sent a cannon ball through 
the side of a Spanish galleon, lying 
there with prisoners from the Low 
Countries on board,who, as‘Achines’ 
intended, got free during the en- 
suing tumult. The ‘fair green called 
the Hoe’ is still much the same as 
when 


about the lovely close of a warm 

summer day 

There came a gallant merchant ship full 
sail to Plymouth bay ; 

Her crew had seen Castile’s black fleet 
beyond Aurigny’s isle, 

At earliest twilight on the waves lie heaving 
many a mile— 


the same as on the afternoon of 
that roth of July when, as the tra- 
dition runs, the men of the ‘ gallant 
merchant ship’ brought the news 
of the approach of the Armada to 
the captains of the English fleet as 
they were playing bowls on the 
green near the present citadel. 
Still, as we look from the same 
point, we can picture to ourselves 
the mighty crescent fleet passing 
slowly along the far horizon, and 
hear the faint sound of the ord- 
nance fired by the Spaniards or 
their pursuers. And the view land- 
ward may recall other memories. 
Under the Dartmoor hills lies Far- 
del, the ancestral home of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, where he is said 
to have buried much gold brought 
at different times from over seas. 
An ancient inscribed stone (now 
removed) marked the place of the 
‘hoard;’ and the local rhyme 
ran— 


Between this stone and Fardell hall 
Lies as much money as the devil can haul. 


Buckland Abbey, the house of 
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Cistercian monks reconstructed by 
Sir Francis Drake for his own 
dwelling-place, lies more out of 
sight; but the true memorial of 
the great navigator is the ‘leat’ or 
stream of water which, brought 
under his direction from the dis- 
tant Meavy river, still supplies the 
town of Plymouth. Floating ro- 
mance and folk-lore are constantly 
gathered round the name of a local 
hero, and that of Drake is no ex- 
ception. He is said to have been 
a powerful magician ; and after he 
had repeated certain spells near the 
river, the water followed of its own 
accord as he galloped over the 
downs towards Plymouth. He ‘ set 
up a compass’ on the Hoe during 
the year (1581-2) in which he 
served as mayor; and the lines 
under his portrait in the Guildhall 
record his services— 
Who with fresh streams refresht this towne 
that first 
Though kist with waters yet did pine for 
thirst, 
Who both a pilote and a magistrate 
Steered in his turne the shippe of Ply- 
mouth’s state, 


The Mayor and Corporation an- 
nually inspect the leat ; and at the 
weir head drink in water ‘To the 
pious memory of Sir Francis Drake,’ 
and in wine ‘ May the descendants 
of him who brought us water never 
want wine.’ Of the old Corpora- 
tion plate only one cup, known as 
the ‘Union Cup,’ can have been 
used by these Elizabethan heroes. 
It is of silver gilt, and was the 
gift, in 1585, of John White of 
London, haberdasher, ‘to the Mayor 
of Plymouth and his brethren for 
ever, to drink crosse one to the 
other at their feastes and meet- 
ynges.’ 

The importance of Plymouth as 
a seaport continued during the 
reigns of James I. and of Charles I., 
though expeditions against Spain 
were then somewhut at a discount. 
The ‘drinking of tobacco’ had 
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greatly increased since Raleigh 
took his first pipe in the chimney 
corner at Greenaway. In 1663, 
Garrard writes to Lord Strafford 
that ‘Plymouth had yielded 1ool. 
and as much yearly rent’ to the 
‘licensed persons’ who ‘had a 
lease for life to sell tobacco’ there ; 
a proof that the crowd of sea- 
men had by no means diminished. 
About the same time we get a 
curious picture of Plymouth, and a 
good example of Devonshire dialect 
—differing not at all from the true 
Doric still to be heard in the neigh- 
bourhood—in some rhymes written 
by William Strode, of Newnham, 
near Plympton, who in 1638 died a 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 
They are preserved among the 
Harleian MSS. 


Thou ne’er woot riddle, neighbor John, 
Where ich of late have bin-a, 

Why ich ha bin to Plimoth, man, 

The like was yet ne’er zeenc-a ; 

Zich streets, zich men, zich hugeous zeas, 
Zich things and guns there rumbling, 
Thyself, like me, wood’st blesse to zee 
Zich *bomination grumbling. 


The streets bee pight of shindle-stone 
Doe glissen like the sky-a, 

The zhops ston ope and all the yeere long 
I’se think how faire there be-a ; : 
And many a gallant here gocth 

I’ goold, that zaw the kinge-a, 

The king zome zweare himself was there, 
A man or zome zich thing-a. 


Thou voole, that never water zaw’st 
But thick-a in the moor-a, 

To zee the zea wood’st be a’gast 

It doth zoo rage and roar-a. 

It tasts zoo zalt thy tongue wood thinke 
The vire were in the water, 

And ’tis zoo wide, noe land is spide, 
Took neer zoo long there-ater. 


Amidst the water wooden birds 

And flying houses zwim-a ; 

All full of things as ich ha’ heard 

And goods up to the brim-a ; 

They goe unto another world 

Desiring to conquier-a 

Vor which those guns, voule develish ones, 
Doe dunder and spett vire-a. 
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Among the ‘ flying houses’ on the 
water, neighbour John may have 
looked on one which was destined 
to become more famous than Gil- 
bert’s Golden Hind, or Sir Francis 
Drake’s Pelican. In September 
1620, the Mayjlower sailed from 
Plymouth, carrying across the ocean 
those Pilgrim Fathers who planted 
the first settlement on the coast of 
New England, and gave to it the 
name of the ground in the mother 
country which their feet had last 
trodden. When, off the coast of 
Dartmouth, the captain of the 
Speedwell with his company re- 
fused to proceed farther, the May- 
flower put in at Plymouth, and her 
passengers, in all 1o1 souls, were 
‘kindly entertained and courteously 
used by divers friends there dwell- 
ing.’ It does not appear that any 
Devonshire men were among the 
‘Pilgrims ;’ but their reception 
certainly indicates the existence of 
a strong Puritanical feeling in the 
town—a feeling which had strength- 
ened into decided opposition to the 
King when the civil war broke out 
in 1642. 

The struggle with a people so 
trained in adventure and to the 
endurance of danger, was likely to 
be tierce and protracted. Accord- 
ingly, in spite of two continuous 
sieges, and of many lesser dangers, 
and notwithstanding the appearance 
of Charles himself before the walls, 
the town held out until the march 
of Fairfax and Cromwell into the 
west in the spring. of 1646 put an 
end to the lingering hopes of Devon- 
shire Royalists. The King lay for 
some time at the house of Widey ; 
and during his stay he showed 
himself daily, attended by Prince 
Maurice (who was then directing 
the siege), and a goodly cavalier 
company, on the top of Townsend 
hill, opposite one of the principal 
redoubts of the town. The towns- 
men gave the name of ‘ Vapouring 
Hill’ to the spot which was thus 












distinguished. Plymouth was proud 
of its successful resistance. The 
Puritan feeling was long continued; 
and it was, perhaps, owing to this 
that after the Restoration certain 
families looked on with an evil eye 
by the Government took refuge 
here. Among them were some 
descendants of Bradshaw, the regi- 
cide ; and Northcote, the painter, 
told Hazlitt how, in his early days, 
one of the family, ‘an old lady of 
the name of Wilcox, used to walk 
about in Gibbon’s fields, so prim and 
starched, holding up her fan spread 
out like a peacock’s tail, with such 
an air on account of her supposed 
relationship.’ The Oavaliers re- 
garded Plymouth somewhat differ- 
ently. It was thought fit, indeed, 
that the town should be taught the 
consequences of rebellion; and in 
1660, when the regicides were exe- 
cuted at Charing Cross, John Al- 
lured, of Plymouth, was hanged 
‘for speaking treason,’ and his head 
was set up on the old Guildhall. 
But whatever were the feelings of 
the townsmen, the authorities made 
due submission. They presented 
two pieces of plate to the King; 
and after a severe scolding they 
were fully admitted to the royal 
favour on the visit of Charles II. 
in 1670; when he ‘ touched for the 
evill in the great church ’—that of 
St. Andrew, and visited the new 
church, which Seth Ward, Bishop 
of Exeter, had consecrated in 1664 
‘by the name of the royal martyr.’ 
This church had been begun before 
the civil war; and although its 
spire is slightly awry, owing, it is 
said, to the broomsticks of a flight 
of witches who struck it as they 
passed, it is an excellent example 
of very late Gothic architecture, 
which in some parts of the building 
is hardly to be called ‘ debased.’ 
Meanwhile the harbour was 
crowded, many events of import- 
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ance were occurring off the coast, 
and fleets were coming and going. 
Blake, returning in 1656 from the 
Canaries, died at the entrance of 
the Sound. His body was em- 
balmed at Plymouth, and his 
bowels ‘ buried by the mayor's seat 
doore.’ De Ruyter, after the Dutch 
had burnt the fleet at Chatham, 
‘divers times anchored in the 
Sound, but did noe harm.’ The 
Grand Duke Cosmo dei Medici 
landed at Plymouth in 1669, and 
admired the town with its antique 
buildings, ‘almost shut up by a 
gorge of the mountains, and not to 
be seen from the sea,’ a description 
which shows us that as yet it had 
not spread very far inland. The 
Duke of Albemarle, Monk the 
king-maker, whose education, says 
Clarendon, had been but rough— 
only Dutch and Devonshire—came 
here ‘with near forty gentlemen 
attending him,’ and was made free 
of the corporation. Lord Dart- 
mouth sailed from Plymouth on 
the expedition to Tangiers, having 
on board the fleet the ingenious 
Mr. Pepys, who has duly recorded 
how, being ‘on board my lord’s 
ship in the Sound,’ he ‘ stayed for 
his doublet,—the sleeves altered 
according to sea fashion.’ Roger 
North accompanied his relation, the 
Lord Keeper Guilford, on his west- 
ern circuit, saw with him all the 
sights of Plymouth, and wondered 
at the strange west country dialect, 
‘more barbarous,’ he thought, ‘ than 
that in any other part of England, 
the north not excepted.’® The 
most ‘worthy spectacle’ at Ply- 
mouth was the new fort or citadel, 
‘built of the marble ofthe place,’ 
and commanding a ‘glorious pro- 
spect.’ This citadel, begun in 1670, 
was designed by Bernard de Gorme, 
and was intended not only for the 
security of the place, but ‘as a check 
to the rebellious spirits of the 








® Roger North’s Life of the Lord Keeper, p. 120. 
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neighbourhood.’ In digging the 
foundations some enormous bones 
were found, which were held to 
have been those of the giant Cori- 
neus. At this time the Island of 
St. Nicholas in the Sound, which 
had been fortified during the civil 
war, was used asa State prison ; and 
during the visits of Charles IL, 
within sight and hearing of the 
festivities with which they were ac- 
companied, a prisoner was detained 
there to whom such sights and 
sounds must have brought strange 
emotions. This was John Lambert, 
the famous Major-General of Crom- 
well’s army, who was tried, together 
with Vane, in 1661, but who, owing 
to his ‘submissive behaviour,’ es- 
caped capital punishment. He was 
first sent to Guernsey, and removed 
thence in 1667 to St. Nicholas’ 
Island, where he remained until 
1683, in the very cold winter of 
which year he died. ‘Ships,’ writes 
James Y onge, the chronicler of the 
town,’ ‘ were starved in the mouth 
of the Channel, and almost all the 
cattel famisht. The fish left the 
coast almost five moneths.’ In his 
long imprisonment Lambert amused 
himself by painting flowers; for he 
had been a great gardener, and had 
cultivated at Wimbledon ‘the finest 
tulips and gilliflowers that could be 
got for lov © or money.’ Myles Hal- 
head, a member of the Society of 
Friends, has given in his Sufferings 
and Passages a curious account of 
an interview with Lambert at Ply- 
mouth. He found the soldiers ‘ very 
quiet and moderate ;’ and Lambert 
himself bore with patience a very 
severe reprimand ‘for having made 
laws, and consented to the making 
of laws, against the Lord’s people.’ 
The place of Lambert’s interment is 
not known. A fellow-prisoner with 
him for some time was James 
Harington, author of the once 


7 Yonge was an ancestor of the Yonges of Puslinch. 
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famous Oceana. He suffered great- 
ly on the island from bad water 
and want of exercise; and at last 
was allowed to remove into the 
town of Plymouth, certain of his 
relations giving a bond for 5,000. 
that he would not escape. 

We are advancing towards com- 
paratively modern times. The fleet 
of 400c ships which brought the 
Prince of Orange to Torbay, after 
he had landed at Brixham, passed 
round the Start, and wintered at 
Plymouth. In the spring of 1689 
two regiments were sent here to 
embark for Ireland ; so that the 
town was crowded with soldiers 
and sailors, ‘ greate infection hap- 
pened ; and above 1,000 people were 
buried in three months.’ The gar- 
rison was in no good humour, Its 
governor was Lord Lansdowne, 
son of the Earl of Bath, one of the 
Grenvilles who had given their lives 
for King Charles; and although he 
did not oppose the new order of 
things, he did not greatly care to 
restrain the excesses of his men. 
Accordingly, they disturbed the 
rejoicings at the coronation of Wil- 
liam and Mary. There was a fight, 
and one of the townsmen was killed 
in the fray. From such bickerings, 
however, they were speedily re- 
called by an appearance of danger 
from without. The great French 
fleet under Tourville was seen to 
pass before the harbour, sailing 
eastward. The beacons were fired, 
and all Devonshire was roused. 
Tourville burned Teignmouth ; but 
did little more harm, although there 
was considerable fear lest he should 
attack Plymouth, and the ‘town 
was kept 1 in arms with good watch- 
ing.’ But the French were too 
busy elsewhere. 

Before the seventeenth century 
had closed, Winstanley had erected 
the first lighthouse on the Eddy- 


His Plimmouth Memoirs, a very 


brief chronicle of events, remains in MS. in the library of the Athenzeum at Plymouth. 
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stone, that most dangerous rock off 
the entrance to the Sound, ‘ where 
the carcasses of many a tall ship 
lie buried.’ This was swept away 
in 1703, and very soon afterwards 
the terrible disaster at the Scilly 
Islands (October 1707), in which 
three line-of-battle ships perished 
with all on board, including the 
Admiral, Sir Cloudesley Shovel, 
drew fresh attention to the neces- 
sity of affording to these stormy 
coasts such protection as might be 
practicable. The body of Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel was brought to 
Plymouth in the Salisbury, and was 
lodged in the citadel. It was em- 
balmed, and was then conveyed to 
Westminster, where the monument 
raised above it is conspicuous for 
the ‘eternal buckle’ of the rough 
sailor’s periwig. Rudyard was at 
the same time busy with the second 
lighthouse on the Kddystone, which 
was burnt. The present structure, 
seen from the Hoe as a faint line 
against the horizon, was not begun 
until 1757. It was completed in two 
years, during which Smeaton anxi- 
ously watched its progress, often 
climbing to the Hoein the dim grey of 
the morning, and peering through his 
telescope ‘ till he could see a white 
pillar of spray shot up into the air.’ 
Then he knew that the building, so 
far as it had advanced, was safe; 
‘and could proceed to his work- 
shops, his mind relieved for the 
day.’ 

The lighthouse was still a novel 
wonder when it was ‘ watched from 
the Hoe’ and was examined more 
closely by a visitor of whom Ply- 
mouth might well be proud. In 
1762 Dr. Johnson arrived at the 
town in company with Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and was received with 
much distinction by all (they were 
perhaps not many) who could ap- 
preciate his learning and his conver- 
sation. ‘The magnificence of the 
navy,’ says Boswell, ‘the ship- 
building and all its circumstances, 
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afforded him a grand subject of 
contemplation.’ The Commissioner 
of the Dockyard (which had 
been established in the reign of 
William III.) conveyed Johnson 
and Sir Joshua to the Eddystone 
in his yacht; but the sea was so 
rough that they could not land. 
It is much to be regretted that 
more anecdotes of this visit, from 
which Johnson declared that he 
had derived a great ‘accession of 
new ideas,’ have not been preserved. 
A great struggle was at the time 
in progress between Plymouth and 
Dock (Devonport) regarding the 
right claimed by the latter to be 
supplied from Sir Francis Drake’s 
water leat. ‘ I hate a Docker,’ said 
Johnson, setting himself vehemently 
on the side of the oldertown. ‘No, 
no, [ am against the Dockers. I am 
a Plymouth man. Rogues, let them 
die of thirst; they shall not have a 
drop. We must suppose that 
party spirit in Plymouth ran high ; 
but we are not told whether the 
duty of neighbourly charity was 
the subject of a discourse to which 
the great Doctor listened in St. 
Andrew’s Church, and which was 
composed for his special edification 
by the Vicar, Doctor Zachary 
Mudge, a man, says Johnson (who 
wrote his epitaph in return for 
his sermon), ‘equally eminent for 
his virtues and abilities; at once 
beloved as a companion and reve- 
renced as a pastor.’ This Doctor 
Mudge is the subject of a ghost 
story told in Sir Walter Scott’s 
Demonology. He was known to be 
actually dying when he made his 
appearance at aclub in Plymouth 
of which he had long been a mem- 
ber. He did not speak ; but saluting 
the assembled company, drank to 
them, and retired. They sent at 
once to his house, and found that 
he had just expired. Many years 


afterwards his nurse confessed that 
she had left the room for a short 
time, and, to her horror, found the 
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bed empty on her return. Doctor 
Mudge had remembered that it was 
the evening for the assembling of 
the club, and had visited it accord- 
ingly. He came back and died. 

In these days of. George the 
Third, the life of Old Plymouth 
may be said to end. The great 
changes which have so rapidly built 
up the new town did not indeed 
begin until the opening of the pre- 
sent century. The Breakwater, 
begun in 1812, but not finished 
until 1840, had made, long before 
its completion, the great basin of 
the Sound a comparatively safe 
harbour. This was, of course, 
greatly to the advantage of the 
town. But we are dealing with 


‘Old’ Plymouth, and cannot here 
attempt to follow the development 
which, since the early part of the 
century, and most conspicuously 
during the last thirty years, has 
gradually extended the town over 


Plymouth. 
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the surrounding heights and valleys, 
until ‘ Vapouring Hill’ itself has 
become covered with buildings, and 
the outposts of Stonehouse and 
Devonport, extending their arms in 
like manner, have united themselves 
closely with Plymouth. Such have 
been the growth and the changes 
since the days when ‘Sutton juxta 
Plym-mouthe’ lay, a little fishing 
hamlet, under the rule of the 
Augustinian Prior. If ‘it could not 
be seen from the sea’ when the 
Grand Duke Cosmo landed at the 
Barbican, it now, from the Sound 
or from the Breakwater, makes a 
grand foreground to the distant 
landscape, watched over and 
guarded by the purple Dartmoor 
hills, and dignified by its protecting 
fortifications, which afford—recent- 
ly constructed as many of them 
avre—the latest testimony to the 
wealth and national importance of 
modern Plymouth. 
Ricuarp Jonny Krva. 
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I am not shock’d by failings in my friend, 
For human life’s a zigzag to the end. 

Sut if he to a lower plane descend, 
Contented there,—alas, my former friend ! 


From the little that’s shown 
To complete the unknown, 
Is a folly we hourly repeat; 
And for once, I would say, 
That men lead us astray, 
Ourselves we a thousand times cheat. 


Where is the wise and just man? where 
That earthly maiden, heavenly fair ? 

Life slips and passes: where are these ? 
Friend >—Loved QOne?—I am ill at ease. 
Shall I give up my hope? declare 
Unmeaning promises they were 

That fed my youth, pure dreams of night, 
And lofty thoughts of clear daylight ? 

[ saw. I search and cannot find. 
‘Come, ere too late!’ ’tis like a wind 
Across a heath. Befool’d we live. 
—Nay, Lord, forsake me not !—forgive ! 


Unless you are growing wise and good, 
I can’t respect you for growing old; 

"Tis a path you would fain avoid if you could, 
And it means growing ugly, suspicious, and cold. 
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18. Deny not Love and Friendship, tho’ long and vainly sought; 
Thy sad perpetual craving with deepest proof is fraught. 
Thow canst be friend and lover; else why thy longing now ? 
Canst thow be true and tender ?—of mortals, only thou ? 


They are my friends 

Who are most mine, 

And I most theirs, 

When common cares 
Give room to thoughts poetic and divine, 
And in a psalm of love all nature blends. 


Like children in the masking game 
Men strive to hide their natures ; 

Each in his turn says, ‘Guess my name,’ 
Disguising voice and features. 


If he draw you aside from your proper end, 
No enemy like a bosom friend. 


For thinking, one; for converse, two, no more; 
Three for an argument; for walking, four ; 
For social pleasure, five; for fun, a score. 


Fipe.iry. 


Can I be friends with that so alter’d you, 
And to your former friendly self keep true ? 


Well for the man whom sickness makes more tender, 
Who doth his prideful cravings then surrender, 
Owning the boon of every little pleasure, 

And love (too oft misprized) a heavenly treasure, 
Finding at last a truer strength in weakness, 

A medicine for the soul in body-sickness. 
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While friends we were, the hot debates 
That rose ’twixt you and me !— 
Now we are mere associates, 
And never disagree. 


We only touch by surfaces ; 
But Spirit is the core of these. 


To A Frienp. 


Dear friend, so much admired, so oft desired, 
"Tis true that now I wish to be away. 

You are not tiresome, no! but I am tired. 
Allow to servant brain and nerves full play 
In their electric function, yea and nay. 

Faith and affection do not shift their ground, 
Howe’er the vital currents ebb and flow. 

To feel most free because most firmly bound 
Is friendship’s privilege: so now I go, 

To rest awhile the mystic nerves and brain, 
To walk apart,—and long for you again. 
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THE ORIGINAL PROPHET. 
By a Visitor To Sart Lake Crry. 


MONG the Mormons commonly, 
three things only are stated of 

the founder of their faith—that an 
angel appeared to him, that he 
translated the Book of Mormon by 
Divine inspiration, and that he 
sealed his testimony by a martyr’s 
death. And the better informed 
among them, and even their teach- 
ers and apostles, the personal 
friends of Joseph Smith in old days, 
have little more to say. I was sur- 
prised at the scantiness of the in- 
formation to be obtained. Mor- 
mons of standing like Orson Pratt, 
John Taylor, Squire Wells, and 
Miss Snow seemed perfectly will- 
ing to tell me all they could recol- 
lect about the prophet, but almost 
all particulars of his method of life, 
his ways of speaking and acting, 
had apparently faded from memory, 
too indistinctive to have left a 
No one could recollect 


deep trace. 
of him those small personal inci- 
dents, or characteristic habits, or 
striking pieces of expression, which 
are usually treasured so carefully 


of noted personages. Nor have [ 
succeeded in finding many such 
particulars in print. It is pos- 
sible that the Mormons dimly sus- 
pect that the less precise their 
knowledge of the prophet, the more 
profound their veneration is likely 
to be. 

The accounts of Joseph Smith 
given by anti-Mormons are simi- 
larly barren of such pieces of per- 
sonal information as might serve to 
reveal his inner character, and are 
besides written commonly with a 
rancour so intense as to impair 
their authority as statements of 
fact. 

The prophet has left behind a 
voluminous autobiography ; but, to 
one’s disappointment, it is found to 
consist almost exclusively of a mass 
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of verbose revelations republished 
in the authoritative Book of Doc- 
trine and Covenants, and forming, 
with the exception of the Book of 
Mormon, the most puerile and 
tedious reading in the world. 

I suggested to a number of the 
leading saints that anecdotes and 
matters of interest connected with 
the prophet should be searched for 
and placed on record before the 
generation that knew him has passed 
away. On one of these occasions 
the Church librarian at Salt Lake 
City seconded my proposal earnestly. 

‘But what is the use of it, bro- 
ther Campbell,’ Apostle Orson 
Pratt replied solemnly, ‘since we 
shall have brother Joseph among 
us again soon ? 

The example of the Evangelists 
was urged by some one present. 
They had been told that some 
among them ‘ should not see death’ 
before the Saviour reappeared, yet 
this did not deter them from writ- 
ing the Gospels. 

‘It does not follow that because 
they were mistaken we shall be 
also,’ was the answer. ‘No: bro- 
ther Joseph will be amongst us 
again, at least in our children’s 
time.’ 

There was a general agreement 
in the descriptions given me of 
Joseph Smith’s personal appear- 
ance. He seems to have been a 
large man, well made, of an un- 
usually muscular development. As 
a young man he was the great 
wrestler of the district ; and he was 
fond of showing his strength after 
he rose to his sacred dignity. His 
complexion was singularly transpa- 
rent, his eyes large and full, and 
very penetrating. When excited 
in conversation or in preaching 
his face became ‘illuminated,’ as 
Apostle Q. Cannon expressed it, 

R 
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and he would say things ‘of as- 
tonishing depth.’ Ordinarily his 
talk was quiet and commonplace. 
His manner was generally sedate, 
but at times he would grow ‘ buoy- 
ant and playful as a child.’ It is 
said that he used sometimes to get 
excited with drink. It is not 
denied that he had a strongly sen- 
sual temperament. No one who 
had personally known him would 
allow to me that he had a specially 
religious or nervous organisation. 
His was no brain ‘turned by rapt 
and melancholy musings.’ He was 
no religious fanatic, they insisted. 
‘ All was calm conviction and assu- 
rance.’ 

In Mr. J. H. Beadle’s Life in 
Utah, published in Philadelphia, 
1870, one of the most moderate 
anti-Mormon publications, I find the 
following characteristic description 
of the prophet: ‘He was full of 
levity, even to boyish romping, 
dressed like a dandy, and at times 
drank like a sailor, and swore like 
a pirate. He could, as occasion re- 


quired, be exceedingly meek in his 
deportment, and then again rough 
and boisterous asa highway robber ; 
being always able to satisfy his 
followers of the propriety of his 


conduct. He always quailed before 
power, and was arrogant to weak- 
ness. At times he could put on the 
air of a penitent, as if feeling the 
deepest humiliation for his sins, and 
suffering unutterable anguish, and 
indulging in the most gloomy fore- 
bodings of eternal woe. At such 
times he would call for the prayers 
of his brethren in his behalf with a 
wild and fearful energy and earnest- 
ness. He was full six feet high, 
strongly built, and uncommonly 
well muscled. No doubt he was as 
much indebted for his influence 
over an ignorant people to the 
superiority of his physical vigour as 
to his greater cunning and intel- 
lect.’ 

A large oil-painting of the pro- 
phet is carefully preserved in Brig- 
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ham Young’s reception-room at 
Salt Lake. No malicious report of 
his enemies is so damning to Joseph 
Smith’s character as that por- 
trait. The face is large; the eyes 
big, watery, and prominent; the 
cheeks puffy; the upper lip long, 
the lips thick and sensual. The 
chin is small; the cheek-bones are 
unpleasantly prominent; the fore- 
head recedes in a fashion scarcely 
human, The prophet has long 
brown hair, straight, and lumped at 
the ears. He wears a high collar 
with a redundant white neck-cloth. 
The whole appearance of the head, 
bulky, awkward, ill-set, with bulb- 
ous eyes, and the horridly receding 
forehead, is abnormal, and repul- 
sive in the extreme. A conviction 
seizes irresistibly on the spectator 
that it must be the head of a 
criminal or of an idiot. No believer 
in the prophet should be suffered to 
see that painting. 

To avoid a conflict of claims 
among the cities of America to the 
honour of having produced the 
modern prophet, he is careful to 
give us in his autobiography full in- 
formation. ‘Iwi See he writes, 

‘in the year of Our Lord one thou- 
sand eight hundred and five, on the 
twenty-third of December, in the 
town of Sharon, Windsor County, 
State of Vermont,’ Like many 
another man who has risen to 
greatness by unaided genius, Joseph 
Smith came of mean parentage. 
‘As my father’s worldly circum- 
stances were very limited,’ he tells 
us, ‘we were under the “necessity 
of labouring with our hands, hiring 
by day’s work and otherwise, as wi 
could get opportunity.’ The lowly 
origin of the regenerator of modern 
society naturally excites the fervour 
of the Mormon muse. In her 
Fragments of an Epic, Miss Snow 
rapturously exclaims : 


Was he an earthly prince—of royal blood ? 
Had he been bred in courts, or dandled on 
The lap of luxury? Or was 

His name emblazoned on the spire of Fame? 
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No, no! He was not of a kingly race, 
Nor could he be denominated great 
If balanced in the seale of worldly rank. 


Scarcely perhaps—especially if the 
commonly repeated accounts of the 
family are to be credited. An 
affidavit of eleven of their neigh- 
bours, taken in November 1833, 
stigmatises the Smith family as ‘ 
lazy, indolent set of men,’ ‘ intem- 
perate,’ their word not to be de- 
pended on. ‘They avoided honest 
labour,’ the New American Cyclo- 
pedia says, ‘end occupied them- 
selves chiefly in digging for hidden 
treasures and in similar visionary 
pursuits. They were intemperate 
and untruthful, and were com- 
monly suspected of sheep-stealing 
and other offences. Upwards of 
sixty of the most respectable citi- 
zens of Wayne County testified in 
1833, under oath, that the Smith 
family were of immoral, false, and 
fraudulent character, and that 
Joseph was the worst of them.’ 
The history of the migrations of 
the family has been preserved both 
in prose and in stately verse : 
Vermont, a land much fam’d for hills and 
snows, 
And blooming cheeks, may boast the honour 
of 
The prophet’s birth-place. 
Ere ten summers’ suns 
Had bound their wreath upon his youthful 
brow, 
His father with his family removed ; 
And in New York, Ontario County, since 
Called Wayne, selected them a residence ; 
First in Palmyra, then in Manchester. 


It was in the last-named spot 
that the youth received his call to 
become a ‘revelator’ of sacred mys- 
teries. Mormonism springs from a 
Methodist revival. 

‘Some time in the second year 
after our removal to Manchester,’ 
Joseph Smith writes, ‘ there was in 
the place where we lived an unusual 
excitement on the subject of religion. 
It commenced with the Methodists, 
but soon became general among all 
thesects in that region of country. ... 

‘I was at this time in my fifteenth 
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year. My father’s family were pro- 
selyted to the Presbyterian faith.’ 

‘During this time of great excite- 
ment my mind was called up to 
serious reflection and great un- 
easiness.... In process of time 
my mind became somewhat partial 
to the Methodist sect ; but so great 
was the confusion and strife among 
the different denomin ations,’ that it 
was not possible to ‘come to any 
certain conclusion who were right, 
and who were wrong.’ 

He narrates that in his perplexity 
a great effect was produced on his 
mind by the passage in the Epistle 
of James, ‘ If any man lack wisdom, 
let him ask of God.’ ‘I reflected 
on it again and again,’ he says 
; knowing that if any person needed 
wisdom from God, I did.’ 

He retired to the woods; ‘it was 
on the morning of a beautiful clear 
day, early in the spring of 1820.’ 
A vision appeared to him: ‘I saw 
a pillar of light exactly over my 
head, above the brightness of the 
sun, which descended gradually till 
it fell upon me.’ Then straight- 
way he ‘saw two personages, whose 
brightness and glory defy all deserip- 
tion, standing above’ him in the air. 
One of these told him plumply that 
he was to join none of the churches, 
‘for they were all wrong; that all 
their creeds were an abomination in 
his sight, and that those professors 
were all corrupt.’ 

The boy communicated his vision 
to some Methodist preachers and 
‘professors.’ They took the matter 
seriously, and argued against his 
assertions. From that moment his 
destiny in life as a ‘revelator’ was 
fixed. He expresses very naively 
the effect produced on his boyish 
vanity: ‘lt caused me serious re- 
flection then, and often has since, 
how very strange it was that an 
obscure boy, of a little over fourteen 
years of age, and one, too, who was 
doomed to the necessity of obtaining 
a scanty maintenance by his daily 
labour, should be thought a character 
R2 
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of sufficient importance to attract 
the attention of the great ones of the 
most populous sects of the day, so as 
to create in them a spirit of the 
hottest persecution and reviling.’ 
The spectacle of the boy, exposed 
to the long arguments of the Metho- 
dist local preachers and the un- 
believing ridicule of his companions, 
moves deeply the compassion of 
Miss Snow’s great-souled muse : 
An awful avalanche 
Of persecution fell upon him, hurl’d 
By the rude blast of cleric influence! 
Contempt, reproach, and ridicule wero 
oured 


Like thunderbolts, in black profusion, o’er 
His youthful head. 


More than three years, however, 
passed before the proved possibility 
of his becoming a religious seer 
issued in any definite plan. During 
this interval he appears from his 
own confession to have abandoned 
himself freely to a variety of youth- 
ful vices. ‘I was left to all kinds 
of temptation,’ he writes; ‘ and ming- 
ling with all kinds of society, I 
frequently fell into many foolish 
errors, and displayed the weakness 
of youth, and the corruption of human 
nature; which, I am sorry to say, 
Jed me into divers temptations, to 
the gratification of many appetites 
«offensive in the sight of God.’ 

I have italicised some of the ex- 
pressions in this confession for a 
special reason.. In the copy of the 
Autobiography in the Historian’s 
Office, Salt Lake, from which I 
made these extracts, the wordsI have 
thus marked are crossed through 
with ink. It will be perceived that 
if the passage be reprinted as thus 
trimmed, the sense will be much 
modified. This is but a trivial 
example of the way in which piety 
will lend itself to fraud for the 
honour of religion, and is scarcely 
perhaps worth mentioning. If Mor- 
-monism lives, as it promises to do, 
the process of purifying and exalting 
the prophet’s character will no 
doubt be carried to great lengths. 
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Joseph Smith states that through- 
out these three years of gaiety and 
self-indulgence he was ‘all the 
time suffering severe persecution at 
the hands of all classes of men,’ 
because, he writes, ‘I continued to 
affirm that I had seen a vision.’ 
If neither the prophet’s memory nor 
imagination makes a slip here, he 
must at this time already have 
learnt the lesson that immorality of 
life could subsist with exceptional 
religious pretensions. 

In September, 1823, Joseph had 
his second vision. ‘A personage 
appeared at my bed-side,’ he says, 
‘standing in the air.... His 
whole person was glorious beyond 
description, and his countenance 
truly like lightning.’ This was none 
other but Nephi, the inspired writer 
of the early part of the Book of 
Mormon, who had descended to 
earth to bring the young man the 
flattering intelligence that his name 
‘should be had for good and evil 
among all nations,’ and that there 
existed a book ‘ written upon gold 
plates,’ containing ‘the fulness of the 
everlasting gospel,’ which Joseph 
would be permitted to translate by 
means of Urim and Thummim, two 
stones set in silver like vast spec- 
tacles, when the fulness of the 
appointed time was come. 

The vision was repeated three 
times, and he was told to visit 
yearly a certain hill, ‘ convenient to 
the village of Manchester,’ until 
the plates should be given him. 
On September 22, 1827, ‘the 
same heavenly messenger delivered 
them up’ to him. During these 
three years young Smith does 
not appear to have risen in the 
public estimation. He is repre- 
sented as being an idler and 
vagabond, with a sincere dislike of 
honest work, and a considerable 
talent for imposition, cultivated by 
pretences of the discovery of gold, 
hidden treasure, and springs of salt 
and of oil. These charges appear 
to have been made out conclusively 
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against the young man _ before 
various justices, according to a 
number of ‘ proceedings’ which 
have since been collected and 
published. 

During my stay in Salt Lake 
permission was courteously ac- 
corded me to copy out a set of such 
judicial proceedings not hitherto 
published. I cannot doubt their 
genuineness. The original papers 
were lent me by a lady of well- 
known position, in whose family 
they had been preserved since the 
date of the transactions. I re- 
produce them here, partly to fulfil 
a duty of assisting to preserve a 
piece of information about the 
prophet, and partly because, while 
the charges are less vehement than 
some I might have chosen, the pro- 
ceedings are happily lightened by a 
touch of the ludicrous. 


State or New York v. Josepn Smiru. 


Warrant issued upon written complaint 
upon oath of Peter G. Bridgeman, who in- 
formed that one Joseph Smith of Bain- 
bridge was a disorderly person and an im- 
postor. 

Prisoner brought Defore Court March 20, 
1826. Prisoner examined: says that he 
came from the town of Palmyra, and had 
been at the house of Josiah Stowel in 
Bainbridge most of time since; had small 
part of time been employed in looking for 
mines, but the major part had been em- 
ployed by said Stowel on his farm, and 
going to school. That he had a certain 
stone which he had oceasionally looked at 
to determine where hidden treasures in the 
bowels of the earth were ; that he professed 
to tell in this manner where gold mines were 
adistance under ground, and had looked for 
Mr. Stowel several times, and had informed 
him where he could find these treasures, 
and Mr. Stowel had been engaged in dig- 
ging for them. That at Palmyra he pre- 
tended to tell by looking at this stone 
where coined money was buried in Penn- 
sylvania, and while at Palmyra had fre- 
quently ascertained in that way where lost 
property was of various kinds ; that he had 
oceasionally been in the habit of looking 
through this stone to find lost property for 
three years, but of late had pretty much 
given it up on account of its injuring his 
health, especially his eyes, making them 
sore ; that he did not solicit business of this 
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kind, and had always rather declined hav- 
ing anything to do with this business. 

Josiah Stowel sworn: says that prisoner 
had been at his house something like five 
months; had been employed by him to 
work on farm part of time; that he pre- 
tended to have skill of telling where hidden 
treasures in the earth were by means of look- 
ing through certain stone ; that prisoner had 
looked for him sometimes; once to tell him 
about money buried in Bend Mountain in 
Pennsylvania, once for gold on Monument 
Hill, and once for a salt spring; and that he 
positively knew that the prisoner could 
tell, and did possess the art of seeing those 
valuable treasures through the medium of 
said stone ; that he found the [word illegi- 
ble] at Bend and Monument Hill as pri- 
soner represented it; that prisoner had 
looked through said stone for Deacon Attle- 
ton for a mine, did not exactly find it, but 
got a p—[word unfinished] of ore which 
resembled gold, he thinks; that prisoner 
had told by means of this stone where a 
Mr. Bacon had buried money; that he and 
prisoner had been in’ search of it; that 
prisoner had said it was in a certain root 
of a stump five feet from surface of the 
earth, and with it would be found a tail 
feather; that said Stowel and prisoner 
thereupon commenced digging, found a tail 
feather, but money was gone ; that he sup- 
posed the money moved down. That 
prisoner did offer his services; that he 
never deceived him; that prisoner looked 
through stone and described Josiah Stowel’s 
house and outhouses, while at Palmyra at 
Simpson Stowel’s, correctly ; that he had 
told about a painted tree, with a man’s head 
painted upon it, by means of said stone. 
That he had been in company with prisoner 
digging for gold, and had the most implicit 
faith in prisoner’s skill. 

Arad Stowel sworn: says that he went to 
see whether prisoner could convince him 
that he possessed the skill he professed to 
have, upon which prisoner laid a book upon 
a white clcth, and proposed looking through 
another stone which was white and trans- 
parent, hold the stone to the candle, turn 
his head to book, and read. The decep- 
tion appeared so palpable that witness 
went off disgusted. 

McMaster sworn: says he went with 
Arad Stowel, and likewise came away dis- 
gusted. Prisoner pretended to him that 
he could discover objects at a distance by 
holding this white stone to the sun or 
candle; that prisoner rather declined look- 
ing into a hat at his dark coloured stone, 
as he said that it hurt his eyes. 

Jonathan Thompson says that prisoner 
was requested to look for chest of money ; 
did look, and pretended to know where it 
was ; and that prisoner, Thompson, and 
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Yeomans went in search of it; that Smith 
arrived at spot first; was at night; that 
Smith looked in hat while there, and when 
very dark, and told how the chest was 
situated. Afterdigging several feet, struck 
upon something sounding like a board or 
plank. Prisoner would not look again, 
pretending that he was alarmed on account 
of the circumstances relating to the trunk 
beiag buried, [which] came all fresh to his 
mind. That the last time he looked he 
discovered distinctly the two Indians who 
buried the trunk, that a quarrel ensued 
between them, and that one of said Indians 
was killed by the other, and thrown into 
the hole beside the trunk, to guard it, as he 
supposed. Thompson says that he believes 
in the prisoner’s professed skill; that the 
board which he struck his spade upon was 
probably the chest, but on account of an 
enchantment the trunk kept settling away 
from under them when digging; that not- 
withstanding they continued. constantly 
removing the dirt, yet the trunk kept 
about the same distance from them. Says 
prisoner said that it appeared to him that 
salt might be found at Bainbridge, and 
that he is certain that prisoner can divine 
things by means of said stone. That as evi- 
dence of the fact prisoner looked into his hat 
to tell him about some money witness lest 
sixteen years ago, and that he described the 
man that witness supposed had taken it, and 

the disposition of the money : 
And therefore the Court 
Defendant guilty. 

19¢c. 
Seven 


find the 
Costs: Warrant, 
Complaint upon oath, 254¢. 
witnesses, 874c. Recognis- 
ances, 25c. Mittimus, 19c. Recog- 
nisances of witnesses, 75¢. Sub- 
pena, 18c.— $2.68. 


It was among an ignorant and 
credulous people of this kind, capa- 
ble of believing in the necromantic 
virtues of a big stone held in a hat, 
and of treasure descending per- 
petually under the spades of the 
searchers by enchantment, a people 
already prepared for any bold super- 
stition by previous indulgence in a 
variety of religious extravagances, 
that Joseph Smith found his ear ly 
coadjutors and his first converts. 

The work of translating the mys- 
teriously-given golden plates lasted 
two full years. ‘The first edition of 
the Book of Mormon was published 
in 1830. During this period anum- 
ber of contemptible quarrels oc- 
curred between the prophet and his 
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helpers, which were all’ decided in 
the prophet’s favour by verbose 
tautological revelations of unendur- 
able wearisomeness. The picture 
given us of the prophet at work is 
characteristic of the whole business. 
He would sit behind a blanket hung 
across the room to screen the sacred 
plates from mortal eyes, and read 
aloud slowly his translation, made 
by the aid of the big spectacles, to 
a friend who wrote it down. Mr. 
Orson Pratt. told me that ‘ brother 
Joseph’ ceased to use the Urim and 
Thummim, however, ‘ when he be- 
came thoroughly embued with the 
spirit of revelation.’ 

Martin Harris, afterwards an 
apostate, was the first transcriber; 
through his treachery, or that of 
his wife, or possibly from a desire 
on their part to put the prophet’s 
pretensions to a test, the new reli- 
gion came near to perishing in the 
birth. The earlier portion of the 
manuscript work was secreted by 
one or other of the couple. The 
‘ Revelations’ to Joseph Smith on 
this matter are extremely trying to 
the patience of a reader. A frag- 
ment from the mass will serve as a 
sample of the character and style 
of these compositions, and will show 
how the prophet escaped from his 
perplexity. 


From the ‘* Revelation, May 1829. 

Behold, I say unto you, that you shall 
not translate again those words which have 
gone forth out of your hands; for behold 
they shall not accomplish their evil designs 
in lying against those words. For behold, 
if you ‘shall bring forth the same words, 
they will say that you have lied; that you 
have pretended to translate, but that you 
have contradicted yourself; and behold, 
they will publish this, and Satan will 
harden the hearts of the people, to stir them 
up to anger against you, that they will not 
believe my words, Thus Satan thinketh 
to overpower your testimony in this genera- 
tion; but behold, here is wisdom; and 
because I show unto you wisdom, and 
give you commandments concerning these 
things what you shall do, show it not unto 
the world until you have accomplished the 
work of translation. . . 


And now verily I say unto you, that an 
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account of those things that you have 
written, which have gone out of your hands, 
are engraven upon the plates of Nephi; 
yea, and you remember it was said in those 
writings that a more particular account 
was given of these things upon the plates 
of Nephi. 

And now, because the account which is 
engraven upon the plates of Nephi is more 
particular concerning the things which in 
my wisdom I would bring to the know- 
ledge of the people in this account, there- 
fore you shall translate the engravings 
which are on the plates of Nephi down even 
till you cometo the reign of King Benjamin, 
or until you come to that which you have 
translated, which you have retained ; and 
behold, you shall publish it as the record 
of Nephi, and thus will I confound those 
who have altered my words. I will not 
suffer that they shall destroy my work; 
yea, I will show unto them that my wisdom 
is greater than the cunning of the devil. 


The resultof the unbeliefof Martin 
Harris has been to inflict on the 
faithful Mormon a still more un- 
conscionable quantity of matter in 
his sacred book than was originally 
intended. 

With 


his second amanuensis, 


Oliver Cowdery, who also finally 
apostatised, Joseph Smith had like- 


wise much difficulty. On the whole, 
however, this man proved for along 
time sufficiently submissive, and was 
rewarded by receiving, through the 
prophet, a number of, verbose reve- 
lations of the usual tedious cha- 
racter. 

It was this man who enjoyed the 
remarkable honour of being asso- 
ciated with Joseph Smith in receiv- 
ing back to earth the long-lost 
powers of the apostolic priesthood. 
On May 15, 1829, in a certain spot 
in the woods, no less a personage 
than John the Baptist appeared to 
these two favoured mortals, placing 
his hands on them, and ordaining 
them with these words : ‘ Unto you, 
my fellow-servants, in the name of 
the Messiah, I confer the Priest- 
hood of Aaron, which holds the 
keys of the ministering of angels, 
and of the gospel of repentance, 
and of baptism. by immersion for 
the remission of sins,’ 
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Whereupon thetwo went straight- 
way to water and baptised each 
other, and immediately ‘experienced 
great and glorious blessings,’ and 
‘standing up, prophesied concern- 
ing the rise of the church, and many 
other things.’ 

A number of Smiths and others 
were shortly afterwards baptised, 
and a small church was already in 
existence when the new sacred book 
appeared in print. 

The Golden Bible, as this book 
was called at first, contains an ac- 
count of the early peopling of the 
American continent by a colony of 
Jews; the history of the faithful 
Nephites; their wars with the 
Lamanites, a people condemned for 
their sins to wear red skins, and 
‘become an idle people, full of mis- 
chief and subtlety,’ the American 
Indians of our day; the visit of 
Christ to the Nephites after the 
resurrection, and the establishment 
among them of Christianity; the 
destruction of the Nephites by the 
heathen Lamanites; the hiding away 
of the historical plates on the hill 
Cumorah, where the final stand of 
the Christian forces was made, and 
where they were found fourteen 
centuries after by Joseph Smith. No 
fuller account of the book is neces- 
sary: it can be obtained at a small 
cost through any bookseller. 

This poor performance, a dull 
and verbose imitation of the English 
version of the Old Testament, can 
scarcely be considered in its con- 
ception and execution beyond the 
capacity of the money-digger and 
his little clique of helpers. Yet it 
seems that so much honour is not 
rightly their due. The real origin 
of the book appears to be one of 
the most singular incidents ever 
connected with the rise of a new 
faith, The Mormon Bible turns 
out, apparently, to be a modified 
and diluted version of a poor his- 
torical romance, that could never 
find a publisher. 

It seems that one Solomon Spald- 
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ing, a graduate of Dartford, an un- 
successful preacher, and then a 
failing tradesman, a writer of un- 
read novels, conceived the idea of 
writing a romance based on a no- 
tion, then somewhat popular in the 
States, that the red men were the 
descendants of the much-abused 
lost tribes of Israel. The work was 
completed, and, under the title of 
The Manuscript Found, vainly 
offered for publication. The widow 
of Solomon Spalding declares that 
the MSS. were placed in a printing 
office with which Sidney Rigdon 
was connected. Mr. Patterson, the 
printer, died in 1826; the MSS. 
were never recovered. ‘ Mr.Spald- 
ing had another copy,’ Mr. Beadle 
says in his book already quoted ; 
‘but in the year 1825, while residing 
in Ontario County, N.Y., next door 
to a man named Stroude, for whom 
Joe Smith was then digging a well, 
that copy also was lost. She thinks 
it was stolen from her trunk. 
Depositions are given in the New 
American Cye lopedia, t and in various 
other works, of a number of per- 
sons to whom Spalding had read 
parts of his romance, who testify to 
a general resemblance in the plot 
and style of the history, and in the 
names employed, with those of the 
Book of Mormon. 
In their turn the Spalding party 


are accused by the Mormons of 


haying invented this story to cast 
reproach on a holy work. It is a 
singular quarrel. Iam not aware 
that any impartial and adequate 
examination of the alleged facts 
has yet been made, but this should 
be done. Failing this, the Mormons 
or their enemies must bear the 
stigma of perpetrating a gross im- 
position, according to our estimate 
of the moral worth of each party, 
and of the probabilities of the case. 

It has been suggested that the 
original intention of Joseph Smith 
and his assistants in the enterprise 
was simply to publish the altered 
romance as a commercial specula- 
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tion, and that they were unfeignedly 
astonished themselves to find that 
people were ready to believe in their 
talked of Golden Bible. Even if 
this were the fact, it would scarcely 
add to the strangeness of the origin 
of this new religion. It is scarcely 
to be doubted, however, that Joseph 
Smith’s earlier experiences had 
prepared him to play the bolder part 

of an inspired prophet. 

The new church, established in 
1830, increased rapidly in numbers, 
Tedious revelations, to the Whit- 
mers, Pratts, Sidney Rigdon, and 
others, thicken. The first Latter- 
day miracle was performed by 
Joseph Smith on a man possessed 
by an unclean spirit. ‘1 rebuked 
the devil,’ the prophet writes, ‘ and 
commanded him in the name of 
Jesus Christ to depart from him ; 
when, immediately, Newel spoke out 
and said that he saw the devil leave 
him, and vanish from his sight.’ 

In 1831, by a revelation through 
Joseph Smith in Kirtland, Ohio, 
where there existed a flourishing 
Mormon Church, the mass of the 
converts were required to go forth 
through the land by twos, lifting 
up their voice as the voice of 
a trump, declaring the word like 
unto angels of God, preaching the 
Gospel of immersion in water for 
the remission of sins. In this par- 
ticularly long and tedious commis- 
sion, the following injunction occurs: 
‘Thou shalt love thy wife with all 
thy heart, and shalt cleave unto 
her and none else.’ The idea of 
plural marriage had not yet dawned 
on the minds of the leaders. 

In June this year a conference 
of priests and elders was held in 
Kirtland, when ‘ the Lord displayed 
his power in a manner that could 
not be mistaken. The Man of Sin 
was revealed, and the authority of 
the Melchisedec Priesthood was 
manifested, and conferred for the 
first time upon several of the elders.’ 

The preachers were started again 
on their mission by a revelation, 
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while Joseph Smith, with a small 
party, set out in search of a suitable 
spot for founding a Mormon city. 
The place was found beyond St. 
Louis, on the limits of the prairie. 
‘This is the land of promise,’ said 
a revelation, ‘and the place for 
the city of Zion, And thus saith 
the Lord your God: if you will 
receive wisdom, here is wisdom. 
Behold the place which is now called 
Independence is the centre place, 
and the spot for the temple is lying 
westward; wherefore it is wisdom 
that the land should be purchased 
by the Saints.’ 

A prosperous settlement was 
made here by the Mormons in the 
following year, 1832. The prophet 
about this time met with a gross 
indignity: he was tarred and 
feathered by a mob, on some 
charges of fraudulent dealing, but 
really through excited religious 
feeling. At a conference held in 
the beginning of 1833 the pro- 
phet began to speak in an un- 
known tongue, and was quickly 
followed in this miraculous mani- 
festation by many other saints. He 


then proceeded to wash the feet of 


some of 
them,’ he writes, 
with which I was girded.’ In 
February he ‘received’ the cele- 
brated Word of Wisdom, advising, 
but not enjoining, an abstinence 
from wine, strong drinks, and to- 
bacco. 

The first expulsion of Mormons 
took place at the close of 1833. 
The ordinary settlers in Missouri 
appear to have disliked extremely 
their new neighbours, who came in 
ever-increasing numbers to estab- 
lish ‘Zion.’ Ina published address 
they made the formal statement 
that most of the saints were ‘ cha- 
racterised by the profoundest ig- 
norance, the grossest superstition, 
and the most abject poverty.’ They 
expressed their fear of being ‘ cut 
off’ by this people, and having their 
‘lands appropriated.’ They said that 


his followers, ‘ wiping 


‘with the towel 
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with the increasing immigration 
the civil power would soon be in 
the hands of the Mormons, and 
that then existence in the: place 
would be intolerable. In _ the 
strongest language they begged the 
Mormon leaders to stop the coming 
of their people, and to remove the 
settlement. It is further commonly 
reported that the people of Jackson 
County offered to buy the lands and 
improvements of the Mormons at 
valuation, ‘with an hundred per 
cent. added thereon.’ 

The Mormons, not yet aware of 
the strength of the enmity felt 
against them, refused to leave ; upon 
which mobs assembled and cla- 
moured, destroyed the Star print- 
ing office, and afterwards a number 
of dwellings, and in November 
effected the ‘expulsion of the ob- 
durate saints. 

During several years the Mormons 
made settlements in various parts 
of Ohio and Missouri, but none of 
these were permanent. Everywhere 
they managed to excite the strongest 
religious or political ill-will. Out- 
rages were committed on both sides. 
Joseph Smith and other of the 
leaders were charged with treason, 
felony, and other offences. Smith 
broke from gaol. The Mormons 
armed against the State militia, 
but were overwhelmed. LEx- 
pelled finally from Missouri, they 
found refuge in Illinois, then a 
scarcely-broken prairie wilderness. 
Here they received a friendly wel- 
come as an unjustly persecuted 
people. 

In the summer of 1839 Nauvoo 
rose ‘as if by magic’ in the new 
State. The name signifies ‘in the 
Reformed Egyptian’ The Beautiful. 
The scattered Mormons rapidly 
assembled here. The site of the 
city was determined by revelation, 
and happened to fall within the 
limits of a large tract of land of 
which Joseph “Smith had become 
possessed. The city obtained a 
charter. Joseph Smith controlled 
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all votes, and was elected mayor, 
a chief justice of the municipal 
court, and lieutenant-general of the 
Mormon militia, termed the Nauvoo 
Legion. When the young boy 
began looking into the ‘dark- 
coloured stone’ in his hat, it is 
probable that he saw in the future 
no vision of dignities awaiting him 
like these. 

From the founding of Nauvoo, or 
perhaps earlier, Smith had entered 
into equivocal relations with varjous 
female saints. His wife became 
violently jealous. Upon which, in 
July 1843, the celebrated Revela- 
tion on Celestial Marriage was 
communicated in confidence by the 
prophet to a number of the leaders 
in the church. In this composition 
the examples of Abraham and the 
patriarchs, of David and Solomon, 
are cited in favour of the practice 
of polygamy; Joseph Smith is 
justified in his past course, and his 
wife is commanded to yield acqui- 
escence. * Let mine handmaid, Emma 
Smith,’ says the revelation, ‘receive 
all those that have been given 
unto my servant Joseph, and who 
are virtuous and pure before me. 
And I command mine 
handmaid, Emma Smith, to abide 
and cleave unto my servant Joseph, 
and no one else. Butif she will 
not abide this commandment, she 
shall be destroyed, saith the Lord. 
. . And again, Verily, I say, 
let mine handmaid forgive my 
servant Joseph his trespasses . . . 
and I, the Lord thy God, will bless 
her, and multiply her, and make 
her heart to rejoice.’ 

It would be interesting to discover, 
were it possible, to what extent 
Mormonism owed its early success 
to its professions of exceptional 
purity, and its promise of a moral 
as well as a religious reformation. 
It seems certain that it was esteemed 
too dangerous a course to let the 
saints generally know that plural 
marriage was to be allowed in the 
church. The new revelation, how- 
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ever, soon began to be talked of, 
and caused great scandal and 
disturbance both within and with- 
out the Mormon body. 

It appearsthat anumber of women 
solicited by Joseph Smith, Sidney 
Rigdon, and others, toenter ‘ Celestial 
‘Marriage,’ complained to their hus- 
bands, many of whom were Mormons. 
A Dr. Foster, with one William Law 
and others, who held themselves in- 
jured, hereupon began to publish in 
Nauvoo itself, in May 1844, a news- 
paper, The Expositor, to expose the 
Mormon leaders. Inthe first number 
the affidavits of sixteen women were 
given, testifying to the dishonour- 
able proposals made to them. A 
tumult arose. A body of Mormons 
sacked the Expositor office. Foster 
and Law got away to Carthage, a 
town eighteen miles distant, and 
obtained warrants against their in- 
jurers. Joseph Smith refused to 
obey the summons, and the con- 
stable who served it was driven 
from Nauvoo. The State Militia 
was called out on one side, the 
Nauvoo Legion on the other. Go- 
vernor Ford hastened to the scene. 
Seeing the excitement of the Car- 
thage people, he addressed them on 
the necessity of employing only 
legal measures. ‘The officers and 
men,’ he says, ‘ unanimously voted, 
with acclamation, to sustain me in 
a strictly legal course.’ He therefore 
held himself justified in promising 
the Mormons protection from vio- 
lence. He proceeded to Nauvoo and 
found it ‘one great military camp.’ 
The Mormons, trusting to the Go- 
vernor’s promises of security, sur- 
rendered to him three cannon and 
two hundred and fifty stand of small 
arms. A number of the leaders 
entered into recognisances to appear 
for trial, but Joseph Smith and his 
brother Hyrum were detained in 
Carthage Gaol on a second charge 
of treason. Their end had come. 

The bitter quarrel between the 
Mormons and their enemies was 
intensified by political jealousies. 
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The'Mormons, always voting solidly 
at the dictation of their leaders, 
exercised an influence dispropor- 
tioned to their numbers. Joseph 
Smith, intoxicated by a success 
beyond his wildest imagination, 
conceived the ambition of becoming 
the ruler of the United States, if 
indeed his vanity did not aspire still 
further. In the spring of 1844 he 
seriously proposed himself as a can- 
didate for the Presidency at the 
approaching election. The Mor- 
mons commenced a most vigorous 
canvass. Their opponents became 
more incensed against them than 
ever. The celestial marriage scan- 
dals occurred at the moment to 
inflame the passions of the Gentile 
mob to madness. The Mormons 
deny that the specific charges of 
Dr. Foster were sustainable. But 
the revelation itself affords proof 
that irregularities had occurred, 
and were to be justified in the new 
faith. 

On the two Smiths being com- 


mitted to Carthage Gaol a guard 
was stationed over them for pro- 


tection. The precaution was neces- 
sary, but the guard was insufficient. 
A mob of oneor two hundred men 
well armed assembled in the evening 
of June 27, 1844, broke open the 
gaol, and shot down the two prison- 
ers. John Taylor and Willard 
Richards, who were in the room at 
the time, managed to escape. The 
trange farce had ended in tragedy. 

A justand adequate criticism of the 
character of this extraordinary ad- 
venturer remains to be written. He 
appears to have had one of those 
energetic natures by which ordinary 
people are irresistibly attracted and 
held in willing bondage. Men and 
women everywhere became his fast 
friends and his obedient disciples. 
He must have had, too, an immense 
power of will, and a wonderful ca- 
pacity of self-assertion, to have ad- 
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vanced and maintained unflinchingly 
his preposterous pretensions. 

As yet the Mormons are not all 
convinced that the founder of their 
religion was a man of blameless 
character and unsullied life. Brig- 
ham Young is reported to have 
made an admission to the contrary 
in the following significant language: 

‘That the prophet was of mean 
birth, that he was wild, intemperate, 
even dishonest and tricky in his 
youth, is nothing against his mis- 
sion. God can and does make use 
of the vilest instruments. Joseph 
has brought forth a religion which 
will save us if we abide by it. 
Bring anything against that if 
you can, I care not if he gamble, 
lie, swear—get drunk every day of 
his life, sleep with his neighbour’s 
wife every night—for I embrace no 
man in my faith, The religion is 
all in all.’ 

But the ecclesiastical or mythical 
judgment of the prophet’s charac- 
ter pronounces it great and pure. 
To the Mormon church of the future 
he will be the inspired teacher, the 
exalted martyr, the pure and holy 
founder of a new Divine revelation. 
The last section of the authoritative 
Book of Doctrine and Covenants 
speaks of him in the following 
terms : 

Joseph Smith, the prophet and seer of 
the Lord, has done more, save Jesus only, 
for the salvation of men in this world than 
any other manthateverlivedinit. . . . 
He lived great, and he died great in tho 
eyes of God and his people, and like most 
of the Lord’s anointed in ancient times, has 
sealed his mission and his work with his 
own blood, and so has his brother Hyrum. 
They lived for glory; they died 
for glory ; and glory is their eternal reward. 
From age to ago shall their names go down 
to posterity as gems for the sanctified. 

On this, one would think, some- 
what shaky basis, a human com- 
munity, famous out of all proportion 
to its numerical force, has managed 
and does manage to exist. 


C. M. 
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\HIS is the last forenoon of 1872. 
The morning was rainy, but 
now the day has brightened. The 
soaked College which i is before me 
whenever I look up from the page I 
am writing, is gettingdry in patches: 
the somewhat starved Jacobean 
Gothic is spotty black and gray. 
Two large crosses, surmounting 
gables, look very black against an 
opal sky. The weathercock of the 
severely-simple spire across the 
quadrangle which has stood there 
for four hundred years points to 
the South-East. For many days 
and weeks there has been all but 
ceaseless rain. We have not here 
the wide plains of central England, 
traversed by great rivers: we are 
entirely safe from the floods which 
have there converted vast tracts into 
a turbid inland sea. But here too it 
has been dreary enough when the 
light was failing on these gloomy 
afternoons, and all the world seemed 
soaked with wet, cheerless, and 
miserable. One was glad to get 
into shelter, and shut out the dis- 
mal day. 

Yet there were advantages about 
that disheartening weather. Every 
hard-working student knows the 
peculiar feeling with which one 
looks out upon driving rain and a 
lowering sky, and thinks that one 
is losing nothing by being indoors. 
Sunshine and green trees invite one 
forth: and the task, generally up- 
hill at first starting, has not fair 
play. Doubtless a vast deal of 
head-work has been got through in 
this square mile during November 
and December. For one-third of 
the population of this little city is 
enduring the process of education. 
And those who are not learning are 
teaching: teaching moderate num- 
bers here, and (some of them) much 
greater numbers elsewhere. The 


awful Alphabet has been assailed” 


and subdued in this place, as these 
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wintry days shortened. Many Latin 
verses, many Greek Iambics have 
been put together. The mazes of 
Philosophy and Theology have been 
entered if not unravelled: they 
have come as near to being un- 
ravelled here as anywhere else. 
Various elaborate though brief 
sermons have been written: the 
people here have no liking for long 
ones. The writer. approves the 
taste, and indeed conforms to it. 
Old-fashioned preachers still strive 
against the tide. One such, the 
greatest orator of Scotland in his 
day, lately asserted at the close of a 
lengthy discourse, that an unfailing 
test of a good man is an insatiable 
appetite for preaching: and that, 
however abundant the instruction 
received at church, the good man 
ever quits the sacred building say- 
ing (it is to be presumed only in a 
whisper) Morr, More! Not such 
is the writer’s experience. He has 
known very many good folk who de- 
part with the unspoken wish, Less, 
Less! And he has known admirable 
though exceptional men whose true 
feeling would find expression in the 
formula, None at ALL, None AT ALL! 

As these words are written, the 
sun suddenly shines in through the 
window (it looks due South) : and 
the page of blue paper gleams in a 
golden splendour. Let it be ac- 
cepted as approval of what was 
designed to be forthwith written. 
You may read it here. 

There are few things of which I 
am more convinced, than that we 
ought all to be making a great 
deal more of life than we do. I do 
not mean in the sense of turning 
life to better account—though that 
in most cases is true :—but in the 
sense of feeling happier while it is 
passing over, and of getting more 
enjoyment out of it than we do. 
Now and then, as things are, we 
have glimpses of ways of looking at 
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things and feeling towards them 
which for the moment make life far 
morebright. And whenwe are going 
away from some pleasant place, or 
bidding farewell to some pleasant pe- 
riod of time, we have a certain vague 
yet remorseful sense that we have not 
enjoyed either as much as we ought 
and might. This latter feeling is a 
specially jarring one. To find out 
how much more happiness was 
within our reach than we had 
thought, is very vexing. 

Now, might we not, beginning a 
New Year, look about us and see 
whether we cannot manage to be 
happier ? Try, that is, in a humble 
way, to get more cheerfulness and 
content out of our belongings and 
surroundings ? I write for readers 
of simple minds, and modest estate. 
There are human beings who have 
great possessions: who have in pro- 
fusion all the outward appliances 
which mankind is agreed (with few 
exceptions) in regarding as the 
means of inward content: and such 
would no doubt regard with un- 
disguised contempt my _ simple 
suggestions, and my lowly causes 
and effects. And there are human 
beings who have great minds, not 
to be interested by little things: 
likewise deep insight, not to be 
hoodwinked by natural and kindly 
illusions. I do not vainly pretend 
to do good, even the smallest, to 
any such. These are beyond my 
mark. But might not simple folk, 
devoid of cynicism, try to do, as to 
all our life, what each of us has per- 
haps done with regard to some 
special worldly position or ad- 
vantage possessed for a little—seek 
(that is) to find out and make use 
of its capacities before it is taken 
from us? A duke, with a hundred 
thousand a year, would not think of 
such a thing: but a poor country 
parson with three hundred a year 
may not unfitly walk about his 
little shrubbery, and make an effort 
to clearly realise the advantages of 
his position, and (so to speak) to 
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squeeze out of it whatever drops of 
comfort it may yield: looking back 
on days when his lot was much 
worse: desiring to feel grateful and 
even surprised to find himself so 
respectable as he is: comparing his 
little successes with the far lesser 
successes of far better men: not 
trying (as Mr. Dickens expressed 
it) to make believe very much, but 
only to bring out into distinctness 
the latent truth, to the end that 
should dark days come he may not 
have to look back remorsefully, 
feeling that he ought to have made 
far more of things, and that he had 
been far happier than at the time 
he knew.’ We have many worries, 
anxieties, and mortifications: we 
have gone through much hard work, 
little remarked and poorly reward- 
ed: we cannot delude ourselves 
with the belief that any special 
kindly appreciation awaits us in 
the future, or that we shall ever be 
materially better in circumstances 
or in estimation than we are now: 
we started with the intention of 
mending the world, but we have 
come down to being thankful if 
we can pay our way. Still there 
are those who are decidedly worse 
off, yet who are wonderfully 
cheerful, and do not seem to regard 
life as a load. Let us do our best 
to place ourselves where we shall 
catch some blinks of sunshine. 

It is to be confessed at once that 
cheerfulness of view and of heart 
comes mainly of physical condi- 
tions. Good digestion and unshaken 
nerves are the great cause of 
cheerful views of life, and of all the 
round of very little things and the 
entanglement of small interests 
that make life. If the mucous mem- 
brane be wrong, it eclipses the sun 
as no cause does that is recorded in 
the almanac. Dyspepsia, or that 
vague all-reaching malaise which 
doctors describe by saying that the 
nervous system has been severely 
shaken, makes existence 


heavy. 
Worries seem insufferable : 


diffi- 
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culties insuperable: perplexities 
quite killing: there is no zest in 
duty, which is a thing to shrink 
from: and every day seems more 
than can be faced. The whole 
thing seems poor and wretched; 
and you wish you were away from 
it. A thousand possibilities of 
misfortune, which the healthy mind 
puts aside; a thousand miserable 
recollections of irremediable evil : 
crowd in. I am speaking of physi- 
cal causes as producing misery to 
the sufferer himself, not to others : 
or mention might be made of fret- 
fulness, snappishness, destruction 
of the power of sympathy, and a 
general cursedness which radiates 
all evil and miserable moods and 
humours on all around: making 
him in the domestic circle a sort of 
negative or diabolical sun, dissemi- 
nating darkness instead of light. 

It is therefore expedient, or ra- 
ther it is essential, to the man who 
would pass through life with tolera- 
ble cheerfulness, that he give due 
diligence to the preservation of 
bodily health. Above all, he must 
beware of every influence which 
would bear unkindly on that mys- 
terious portion of our being, so 
closely allied with that in us which 
feels and thinks, which is commonly 
called the nervous system. Awful 
is the dislocation of the entire out- 
ward universe: strange and wild 
the inexpressible depths of morbid 
fancy and emotion: imfinite the 
variety of miserable experience; that 
comes of a fact so simply expressed 
as in the phrase shaken ne And 
so nearly do kindliness of heart and 
the intuition of truth and fact fol- 
lowthe repaired soundness and good 
estate of that special part of us (if 
indeed it be physically a part only), 
that I have serious thoughts of de- 
veloping a new Physical Theory of 
Virtue and Happiness for the advan- 
tage of the overdriven and worried ; 
and indeed for the guidance of all in 
whom the mind is of more conse- 
quence than the body. Hogs, and 
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the like, need not study that Theory 
when it is published: but all men 
in whom there is any measure of 
head and heart ought. I do not 
mind saying, in advance, that my 
design is to stimulate happiness and 
virtue by the skilful administration 
of food and medicine. There are 
certain Christian graces which are 
impossible of attainment to the 
nervous dyspeptic: but all that is 
clear in faith and amiable in affec- 
tion is easy to the human being 
whose system is enpeptic and whose 
nerves sound. Even Scepticism, 
saddest of all maladies, I would 
treat. by the due exhibition of phy- 
sical remedies: by flesh-brushing, 
bathing, long walks in pure air. As 
for ordinary evil tempers, and fa- 
miliar low spirits and gloomy mor- 
bid notions, [ would make havock of 
them in two months’ time. First, I 
would absolutely cut off all alcohol : 
alcohol in wine as well as in spirits. 
Let the daily pint of claret be im- 
bibed, and no more. No man’s 
mind is healthy who ever tastes un- 
diluted brandy : his state is perilous 
who drinks it even diluted with 
potash water. I am not a tee- 
totaller; and have not been favour- 
= Impressed by any such I have 
met: yet let me declare with an- 
thority, that wherever it is not 
medicine, alcohol is poison. Of 
course, it is sometimes invaluable 
medicine : but whenneedful, let it be 
used as such. If one have no mind 
to speak of, and if one goes through 
extreme bodily exercise, even abun- 
dant alcohol may not do perceptibk 
harm: but to the man subject to 
unequal spirits, to the man of finely- 
strung nature, it is absolute ruin. 
For drink, good for body and soul, 
there is nothing like milk. Take 
abundance of that: and you will 
increase in cheerfulness and good- 
ness daily. For details of certain 
simple alteratives and tonics, the 
reader must await the full develop- 
ment of my theory at a future day. 
I shall not intrude into the office of 
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a Moral Physician without due qua- 
lification. And in any casé I shall 
not be as the country doctor, in rude 
health, ever in the saddle, with aw- 
fal appetite and nerves of whipcord, 
who, when brought in contact with 
the sort of patient I seek, has to 
make it the main problem, To con- 
ceal from his patient how little the 
doctor wnderstands what is wrong 
with him. 

It is understood then, for one 
thing, that henceforward all readers 
will give much diligence to the 
maintenance of that good bodily 
health which will give no quarter to 
a morbid mind: but which will 
make a man more cheerful, sensible, 
hopeful, good-tempered: free from 
crotchets and suspicions and envy- 
ings. But beyond the cultivation 


of health, which is the chief talent 
many folk possess, let certain moral 
counsels be received with docility by 
the judicious. 

We must diligently train our- 
selves not to get so angry as we 


have been accustomed todo. It is 
very wearing-out, Those who have 
seen a good deal of dishonesty, both 
among the educated and the un- 
educated : fencing, dodging, shifting 
ground, playing tricks with w ords, 
and absolute lying: know how the 
keen indignation these things ex- 
cite in the downright and magnani- 
mous soul tears and hurts it. I 
sometimes wonder how that prophet- 
like man who remains among us 
still, and who has lifted up so brave 
and fierce and eloquent a voice 
against all he thought wrong for 
two-score years, has not been killed 
by the wrath he has felt and uttered 
towards all meanness, dishonesty, 
and incompetency, in a world where 
these so abound: but I suppose 
Carlyle inherited a strong body as 
well as a mighty soul. One thinks 
of the touching yet awful inscription 
above Swift’s grave: Ubi saeva in- 
dignatio ulterins cor lacerare nequit. 
Yes, gone where fierce wrath against 
wrong-doing can no longer tear the 
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heart! And it is not less irritating, 
but more, that dishonest, mean, and 
wicked things are in no degr ee con- 
fined to what are called the criminal 
classes: but are many times done 
by smug, fat, self-satisfied persons, 
who are able to conceal from them- 
selves what degraded animals they 
are: who can “talk unctuously on 
religious subjects, and make long if 
somewh: at floundering prayers. It 
was after being found out in some 
specially dirty trick, that Mr. Peck- 
sniff was most devout and pious in 
his deportment. My friend Smith 
tells me that he knew in his youth, 
half a century since, a preacher 
who never reached such heights of 
spirituality in his sermons, as im- 
mediately after an attack of delirium 
tremens. Yes, and the spirituality 
imposed upon reelly good people, for 
a while. Ultimately, I rejoice to 
say, he was kicked out, and died at 
a locality then known as Botany 
Bay. But without supposing cases 
so extreme, each of us, in his own 
little sphere, has possibly a good 
many times seen conduct which ex- 
cited a vehemence of moral repro- 
bation that made one understand the 
inscription in St. Patrick’s at Dub- 
lin. I lament to say it, but it is 
true, that of all theological dogmas 
the one which gains most confirma- 
tion from the growing experience of 
life, is that of the Perversion of Hu- 
man Nature. 

This having been said, let it be 
added that it is wise to use, in practi- 
cal judgments of men and women, & 
somewhat low standard. You will 
keep yourself unhappy unless you 
do this. Make up your mind that 
you are dealing with imperfect 
means and with warped material : 
and do not expect too much, Train 
yourself to think that mortals are 
(after all) only working out their 

nature. There are folk who could 
no more be magnanimous, truthful, 
frank, downright, than they could 
be twelve feet high. And if people 
are bad, they deserve great pity 
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The worst punishment of the shuf- 
fling, malicious liar, is in the fact 
that he is such. I wish, indeed, 
that he could be made to feel this, 
and take it in. Even in the case 
of devils, who are not merely very 
bad men, but persons in whom 
there is no good at all: probably 
their chief punishment is just that 
they are what they are. Let us train 
ourselves to.seek for excuses for the 
small sinners of petty actual life. 
Let us seek to acquire the great 
faculty (capable of cultivation) of 
looking the other way. I do not 
mean turning the other page, and 
finding what is to be set against 
the offence or offences: I mean, 
when there is a disagreeable object 
before us, which ruffles us to look 
at and think of, looking away from 
it : looking at something else, or at 
anything else. I fear that charity 
and cynicism sometimes reveal 
themselves in identical manifesta- 
tion. The man who regards hu- 


man nature with an easy-going 


contempt, and he who bears with 
human nature with a divine pity, 
may act very much alike. Perhaps, 
selfishly, it is better with the cynic. 
He has the easier mind. I feel the 
difficulty of the point to which my 
argument has led me. It may con- 
duce to peace of heart, and to good 
digestion, to cast an amused smile 
at the sneak, with the reflection, 
Just what I expected: to listen to 
the manifest lie, to submit to be 
cheated, to look upon the degraded 
drunkard, and merely think, Of 
course, of course. But I fear Mr. 
Carlyle (who has been my chief 
study for a year past) would shake 
the head of severity over all this ; 
and judge that the ground I take is 
low. All I say is that we must try 
to take it, unless we are content to 
be as the broken-hearted Jewish 
prophet, crying aloud ont of his 
misery against evils he cannot 
mend. 

I will not palter, here, with God’s 
truth. Though the keen indigna- 
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tion may tear the heart, there aro 
cases in which we do well to be 
angry: in which we should be con- 
temptible creatures if we failed tobe 
angry, and bitterly so. We dare 
not shade off the eternal difference 
between Right and Wrong. We 
shall not sit down contentedly in 
the presence of any evil, injustice, 
or dishonesty, that we can expose 
or redress. There are those who 
will call us Quixotic: let them. We 
must take our place on God’s side 
against all the works of the Devil, 
and fight with them. And every- 
thing wrong, everything unjust and 
untrue, is what I mean by the work 
of the Devil. If we are worth 
counting at all, we must fly at it. 
As Lather said, I cannot do other- 
wise: God help me. Amen. 

I did not intend to write so 
gravely: but what is given must 
be said. This gentle charitable- 
ness in little things with our fellow- 
creatures’ failings which I have 
been advocating on selfish grounds, 
must not degenerate into an ignoble 
Epicureanism, a moral Canna be 


fashed: the same despicable spirit 


which tolerates dirt and untidiness 
and foul drains and close rooms 
about a dwelling. There is a theo- 
logical distinction, familiar in ser- 
mons but rare in actual life, which 
is taken between the offence and 
the offender : If it could be managed, 
it would be very well to hate the 
moral evil, but be merciful to the 
poor wretch that does the sin. And 
we may fitly enough be thankful if 
we are placed in life where we do 
not see too much of that evil, so 
wretched to behold, and which the 
individual man can do so little to 
do away. For it is through con- 
currence of many great causes that 
great effects come. And, just as it 
is appointed to some to bear the 
brunt of some awful accident that 
kills or maims, so it is appointed to 
others to be set face to face with 
facts which make life along and fierce 
fight ; though the strife be miserable 
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while it lasts, and the result almost 
nothing. All honour to the moral 
forlorn-hope of the human race ! 

And then, while we are thus keen 
against all evil and wrong-doing, 
let us see that we be keen against 
it in ourselves as well as in others. 
This reflection may help us the 
better to understand the theological 
distinction lately named. If we 
can manage to like ourselves very 
well, thongh there is a good deal 
wrong about us, why not others 
too? Further, let us bear no re- 
membrance of personal offences : let 
them go! We disapprove a man, 
not because he knocks up ag sinst 
us, but because he knocks up 
against the universe and its laws. 
And for our own comfort’s sake, for 
our nervous system’s sake, as well 
as for a score of higher reasons, we 
shall go with a great but erring 
genius concerning whom the writer 
may very nearly boast that he was 
‘nursed upon the self-same hill.’ 
Then gently scan your fellow-man, 

Still ren tlier sister-woman : 
Though “the *’y may gang a kennin’ wrang, 

To step aside is human. 
Then at the balance let’s be mute; 

We never can adjust it : 
What's done we partly may compute, 

But know not what's resisted. 


It was said, early in this disser- 
tation, that the counsels of content- 
ment contained in it were not 
addressed to rich and great folk. 
But an exception is to be made 


here. I believe that the most 
serious subtractions from the en- 


joyment of those who have wealth 


and position secured to them, come 
through the offences of their fellow- 
creatures. I have known all the 
pleasure of an evening in a mag- 
nificent dwelling spoiled and made 
worthless, because the noble lord at 
the head of the establishment would, 
with ever growing wrath, re- iterate 
to his wife and children the details 
of a small piece of impertinence he 
had received that afternoon from a 
small farmer. That petty offence, 
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not worth thinking of, ruined the 
enjoyment of a healthy and united 
family, gathered in most pleasant 
outward circumstances at the kindly 
Christmas-time in a lovely scene. 
And not the dukedom nor the gar- 
ter, not the historic line nor the 
profuse revenue, not even the use- 
ful and honoured life given to all 
good works, has been able to cheer 
the prince whose tenantry have 
presumed at election-time to vote 
not according to his views but ac- 
cording to their own. Happy it 
would be for that magnate of the 
earth if he could persuade himself 
that no offence has been done him: 
that he unreasonably expected what 
he had no right to: and that only 
his own unreasonable expectations 
have brought this disappointment 
under which he chafes so sorely. 
No man, so much as he who has all 
the material good this world can 
give him, needs to gain the gift 
of bearing patiently w ith the wrong- 
doings, or what he esteems the 
wrong-doings, of mortal men. It 
was terrible when Mordecai, by 
refusing to touch his hat, nullified 
all the innumerable worldly advan- 
tages of a Prime Minister in de- 
parted days. It is nearly as bad 
when a pack of unmannerly block- 
heads, by hooting a princely carriage 
as it drives through an ill-conducted 
little town, can irritate the prince 
to an unthankful ferocity. The 
prince should have interpreted the 
act rightly. He should have re- 
membered that this is merely the 
peculiar fashion in which certain 
folk desire to express that on cer- 
tain intricate questions of domestic 
politics they hold a view which 
they desire should be strongly 
distinguished from the view held by 
the prince. To a cultivated mind, 
the peculiar mode of expression is 
repulsive: but then it ought in 
fairness to be remembered that the 
unmannerly blockheads of the little 
town did not possess cultivated 
minds and never had the chance of 
8 
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possessing them, and could only 
express themselves according to 
their actual condition. There is a 
homely Scotch proverb apposite to 
the occasion: it runs as follows: 
What can ye expect of a sow but a 
grumph ? 

Let us sum the matter up. We 
shall not allow ourselves to get 
angry, if wecan help it. We shall 
not fever and fret ourselves, and 
twist the delicate machinery of 
thought and feeling. Not if we can 
help it, without turning hypocriti- 
cal sneaks, and pretending to ac- 
quiesce in what all right men must 
loathe, like the bishops who toadied 
George IV. of Brentford. Let us 
proceed to lesser counsels, whole- 
some for such as would modestly 
enjoy this life. 

Let a comprehensive counsel be 
stated. Make the most of little con- 
solations: little mild satisfactions. 
Try hard to keep up your interest 
in the little details which make up 
the round which is daily life. Al- 
ways have some little concern on 
hand, to occupy the mind that 
craves occupation ; to gently cheer. 

It is a great thing to have some 
little work always going forward. 
Only by experience will you really 
understand how a very little thing 
done faithfully every day will in 
the process of days mount up to a 
great sum. If you are a human 
being who can write (to write is 
the great consolation of some), then 
write even one page a day. The 
days pass: the pages accumulate : 
they grow into something very con- 
siderable. And what is written, is 
written. It abides: you have some- 
thing to show for your work. It is 
a vexing thing in the work of many 
men, that a great deal of it just 
does the thing needful for the day, 
and leaves no permanent trace. 
Even to get a matter into your 
memory, is an intangible possession : 
still more is it an immaterial and 
imponderable acquisition to have 
trained yourself to a moral habii. 
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But pleasant and substantial are 
the covered pages: that is, if you 
know you have done them to the 
very best of your ability. Though 
not a soul on earth may think them 
good: though even you keenly see 
their faults; there is a true and 
sweet satisfaction in that last 
thought. There is nothing on this 
earth so beautiful as the smile upon 
the face of Duty! Something 
faithfully done is somehow inex- 
pressibly cheering. And then, 
work takes the mind off itself. The 
mill must go: give it grist to grind, 
or it must grind itself. One good 
thing about a task of writing is, 
that when lying awake at night, 
instead of thinking over a hundred 
worrying and anxious thoughts, 
you will involuntarily be rumin- 
ating your subject, and trying to 
see your way farther through it. 
When Chalmers rose in the morn- 
ing, he had often done all his task 
of writing for that day: and noted 
it in a few shorthand lines in 
pencil. 

Blessed be Reading! It is the 
next consolation to writing. Some- 
times one is better: sometimes the 
other. Here too let us avail our- 
selves of the fact that the accom- 
plished task is so pleasant. We 
must not read all for pleasure ; any 
more than do anything else only for 
pleasure, if we desire to get pleasure 
out of it. Let there be some solid, 
grave, weighty work of which we 
make out the fixed number of pages 
each day: thus improving what we 
call our mind, and earning the satis- 
faction of real work done as we 
close the volume with a thankful 
sigh. Let it be recorded, that he 
does not know what enjoyment can 
be got out of books who reads them 
from the book-club. Doubtless there 
are many books which ought to 
be read, which it suffices to read 
thence. But that you may gloat 
over a book, feel that you must 
read it thoroughly and diligently, 
and come to regard it as a friend 
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always at hand and never weari- 
some, it must be your own. Nor 
will it do to have inherited it : you 
must have bought it; and bought 
it out of somewhat scanty means. 
It may in great measure do to have 
got it as a present: but the first 


books of the handsome library, 
bought from the poor student’s 


small purse, or the little surplus of 
the salary of the poor curate, re- 
main to the end precious, as tall 
copies and sumptuous editions com- 
ing afterwards can never be. Yet it 
isever pleasant, if you have the right 


spirit: it is wonderfully cheering 
and brightening; when the parcel, 
in its thick wrappings of brown 


paper, arrives from the distant city, 
conveying its delightful store. A 
duke cannot carry his parcel of 
books into his library, and open it 
for himself: his dignity forbids, 
and he is too great a man to care 
for these little things: he has not 
one tenth of the enjoyment in his 
books that the poor country parson 
shares. Pleasant to _ in the 
heavy square burden: to set it on 
a strong table (slight ones will not 
avail): to cut the thick strings that 
tie it up: to open up the envelop- 
ing sheets, brown, thick, specially- 
flavoured: to reach the fresh 
volumes, with the grateful aroma of 
new paper and binding: to examine 


each with careful interest: then, on 
successive evenings, to cut the 


leaves with a very. large iv ory 
paper-knife. While more exciting 
joys pall on the maturing mind, 
this will ever grow in its power. 
Let the event described occur fre- 
quently, but not too frequently. To 
be precise, about once in three 
weeks. What part of the furni- 
ture of a house, in proportion to its 
cost, affords the real satisfaction 
that books impart? For a hand- 
some easy chair covered with mo- 
rocco you pay ten guineas: will 
that chair cheer you in depression 
and sorrow as would ten guineas’ 
worth of books ? I trow not. It is 
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no doubt a grand end, much de- 
sirable by the wise man, that his 
dwelling besosumptuously decorated 
and his entertainments so handsome 
that his friends shall go home and 
abuse him. But excellent as these 
things are to the well-regulated 
mind, it is better still to cast the 
eye on the kindly rows, and lov- 
ingly to pull out a volume here and 
there, and let it carry you to a 
purer air than that of your hum- 
drum life, and to a range of thought 
that your moderate brain can ap- 
preciate but could never create. If 
you would have more enjoyment in 


life this year than last, buy more 
books, and read them. And if you 
do not understand about books 
yourself, consult some friend who 
does know before making your 
purchases. Ah, the frightful edi- 
tions the writer has seen, in grand 
bindings, upon the tables of the 


ignorant rich ! 

The writer has, in this magazine, 
years ago, expatiated at great length 
upona thing which isa precious se- 
cret of modest content, and which 
need be no more than named here: 
It ia a rigid, all-reaching, habitual 
tidiness. Keep your books, spe- 
cially, in perfect order and thorough 
repair. You cannot afford leather 
bindings: and cloth binding in 
these days is generally sufficient and 
handsome. But it has a weak 
point: the corners of the boards,un- 
tended, willgrow ragged. Tend them 
diligently. Have in a drawer asmall 
cup of tenacious gum : and never see 
a corner beginning to get frayed with- 
out instantly putting it right. There 
is a real and innocent pleasure in 
putting a thing right which was 
wrong. A tinge of the moral element 
is here: in correcting the smallest 
error you are ranging yourself on 
the right side in the great fight of 
the great universe. And you will 
have your reward. What you doas 
to the corners of your books, do to 
everything else to which your power 
reaches: lesser and greater. It will 
$2 
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cheer you wonderfully, when few 
other things will. 

Post-time, rightly regarded and 
managed, is to the wise and modest 
an unfailing interest. Sometimes, 
indeed, it brings the painful shock 
to whose recurrence we must try to 
be resigned. But if you maintain 
a considerable intercourse with 
friends you seldom see, by the fre- 
quent letter, many days will bring 
pleasant communications which will 
greatly cheer. The anonymous let- 
ter will amuse: do not read such if 
you know they will do other than 
amuse. Sometimes such are very 
malignant: sometimes well-meant, 
though of doubtful wisdom; like 
one the writer lately received, cau- 
tioning him that the author of such 
essays as one he contributed to the 
December Fraser was ‘ in danger of 
hell-fire.’ Thanks to the friendly 
sender: though he (or she) must 
have sadly misread that little paper 
before coming to a conclusion so 
startling. The volume by post, a 
good deal knocked about: the news- 
papers, many in number, for people 
of modest meanscan afford thesenow: 
the trenchant weekly, preserved 
and bound, which has mounted up 
into that long shelf of dark-calf 
folios with red edges, which nobody 
would buy: the other day twenty- 
two volumes of it (only in cloth 
indeed) sold by auction for seven- 
teen shillings: all these enter 
into the life of the household 
through that bronze-covered slit in 
the outer-door, large enough to re- 
ceive a magazine. And sometimes 
letters bearing unfamiliar postage- 
stamps from foreign lands: almost 
all very cheering. Make much of 
post-time: more than heretofore. 
Encourage all correspondence: un- 
less indeed the two or three daily 
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invitations to take shares in some 
new company (limited), whose pro- 
jectors are plainly quite unlimited, 
in various undesirable ways. If you 
have not spoiled your nerves by 
stimulants which coarsen and de- 
grade, here will be a daily series 
of sensations. 


Have these counsels seemed self- 
ish? Is all this a cheap Epicu- 
reanism, within the reach of poor 
folk? The range I have allowed 
myself in these pages may indeed 
be in some measure obnoxious to 
such condemnation. But if life be 
the grave and awful thing we have 
found it to be, in its surroundings, 
tendencies, and issue, may we not 
be permitted, in little harmless 
ways, to cheer ourselves in quiet 
times: knowing that often the ut- 
most effort will be needed, and the 
heavy pang be felt? No one will 
dream that these things here said 
are all. But they are real (to some 
people) so far as they go. Beyond 
these, let us try ever to get out of 
ourselves: let us keep a kind in- 
terest in others. Though we are 
growing older, and getting travel- 
stained, it is pleasant to think that 
all the world is yet fresh with the 
glory of its youth to the little chil- 
dren. Fussy philanthropy is (to 
some) most irritative: in some cases 
even disgusting, when it loudly 
proclaims all it does and a good 
deal it never did. But stay: we 
are not to be angry: though the 
sham doer of good, sounding his 
cracked trumpet in the street, 
is a sight to stir the wrath of 
angels. But to quietly by word or 
deed ‘:elp or cheer another, is sin- 
gular!y cheering and helpful to 
one’s self: Not, indeed, if it be 
done with an eye to that reward. 

A. K. H. B. 
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THE PEKING GAZETTE. 
By Sir Ruruerrorp Atcock, K.C.B, 


HIS official organ of the Govern- 
ment of China, like its con- 
temporary the London Gazette, 
not a paper usually taken up for 
light reading and amusement. Both 
are regarded as mere vehicles for 
the announcement of appointments, 
promotions, and translation to differ- 
ent posts of those who are em- 
ployed in the public service ; facts 
and events possessing little interest 
to any but the persons immediately 
concerned. Yet, as regards our 
own Gazette, it would be easy to 
show that, apart from what is more 
strictly departmental and official, 
connected with the services and the 
administration of justice, there is 
a great deal of matter calculated to 
convey information of the highest 
value to any student of national 
progress and development. There 
can be no doubt that to some future 
Macaulay or Grote a file of the 
London Gazette for the year 1872 
would be a mine of precious mate- 
rials as to the contemporaneous 
events of the period. Long before 
the time arrives for the New 
Zealander to take his seat on the 
ruined arches of London Bridge, a 
series of Gazettes for a decade of 
this nineteenth century, if disin- 
terred and calendared by the energy 
of some future Master of the Rolls, 
might prove as valuable as any of 
the calendars proceeding from the 
same source, which all students of 
our national history read now with 
so much avidity and interest. The 
Gazettes supply a great deal of 
authentic information not always 
to be obtained elsewhere, or in- 
vested with the same authority. 
Many facts which seem to us now, 
too insignificant to claim a mo- 
ment’s attention, may serve here- 
after to give point and brilliancy to 
a general retrospect of the habits, 


character, and institutions of a by- 
gone age. In this point of view 
the Peking Gazette presents some- 
thing of analogy. Inasmuch as the 
distance which separates the eastern 
half of Asia from Europe, the 
isolation in which the Chinese have 
dwelt from the most remote ages, 
and the difficulties interposed by 
their hieroglyphic and imperfectly 
known language—prevent the best 
informed Europeans obtaining any 
familiar acquaintance with the coun- 
try or the people. Their institu- 
tions and habits of thought or ac- 
tion, together with the social and 
political condition of the present 
day, come to us only as through 
a mist of ages. Or something so 
similar in effect, that in reading the 
announcements of the Peking paper, 
and endeavouring to gain from them 
some accurate conception of the 
actual state of the nation, and the 
administrative machinery of the 
Government, we have to fill up the 
gaps in the information afforded, by 
reference to independent sources. 
We must follow up the clues given 
in its columns to other fields, often 
widely apart, in order to make out 
the true meaning of the disjointed 
facts as they are scattered over the 
columns without connection or ex- 
planation. Just as our imaginary 
student of the disinterred London 
Gazettes will have to work in the 
next century, if he would turn 
them to good account, and make 
them yield the ore from which cur- 
rent coin may be minted. How 
much future historians may find 
in the pages of the London Gazette, 
turned over by so few of the pre- 
sent generation,—to enlighten and 
instruct our descendants, is, perhaps, 
never realised. Yet the political 
and social changes so unceasingly 
going on in this and nearly every 
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other country—both east and west 
—together with the shifting canons 
of international law and the rela- 
tions of Civilised States with each 
other and the Eastern races alike, 
have all some signal indications 
in our own Gazette. International 
arbitration, as a substitute for war, 
has a large place in the papers of 
the Geneva arbitrators, to which 
whule sujiplements have been given 
up. Anewcommercial treaty with 
France, and cancelled stipulations of 
a treaty with Russia, as outcomings 
of the great wars of the last ten 
years, find their place, and afford 
clues to the great shiftings of old 
landmarks, and other fundamental 
changes of international relations 
and polity. Wars and Arbitration 
courts,—the two great instruments 
for the arbitrement of national 
quarrels and differences—which have 
played so prominent a part in the 
history of Europe during the last 
twenty years, will have to be 


studied in all their bearings in 
other records than the Gazette sup- 


plies. But not the less is it true 
that its columns, falling under the 
notice of any competent explorer, 
would afford all the indications 
necessary to direct attention to the 
events and their consequences, and 
show the necessity of further inves- 
tigation. Thus in regard to our own 
insular institutions and progress, 
the London Gazette will not tell 
future historians how we regulate 
our parks, and govern in police and 
other municipal matters. But it will 
furnish some facts about Hyde Park 
meetings, Mr. Ayrton’s Regulations, 
and police strikes, which cannot fail 
to suggest thoughts about the effi- 
ciency of our governing system, and 
point to the necessity for more satis- 
factory information. The often re- 
curring strikes, and the contest be- 
tween labour and capital in every 
business and industry—from mines 
to gas works, for relative shares of 
profit and pleasure, may find but 
very imperfect record in the Gazette; 
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yet enough is there to awaken inter- 
est and to send him in quest of more 
knowledge. Thus we see clearly 
that the value of our own Gazette 
to future enquirers will not lie in 
any detailed account of events and 
their causes. Nor indeed in any 
actual revelations but in indica- 
tions suggesting conclusions, and 
the direction in which fuller infor- 
mation, confirmatory or otherwise, 
may be looked for, to account for 
incidents and actions only glanced at 
indirectly, or very partially recorded. 
So it is with the Peking Gazette. 

Whoever looks therefore to this 
collection of State Papers, between 
seven and eight hundred in the year, 
for materials wherewith to compile 
a satisfactory record of the passing 
history of the nation, such as our 
Annual Register was intended to 
supply, willbe woefully disappointed. 
The perusal of the Gazette to our 
students in China is chiefly valuable, 
as Mr. Wade pointed out many years 
ago, not for what it gives—apart 
from style and literary composition 
—but for thecurious knowledge 
of different kinds, and larger 
information which they must pro- 
vide themselves with as they pro- 
ceed from other sources, in order 
to comprehend what they read in 
its columns. 

At first sight nothing can be less 
inviting than the columns of the 
Gazette, or less promising of useful 
information to a foreign student of 
Chinese institutions and govern- 
ment. Those on whom the task 
devolves of translating and sum- 
marising the successive numbers, 
are apt to indemnify themselves 
for the irksome and seemingly use- 
less task by such utterances as 
these :-— 

The Peking Gazette gives us the im- 
pression either that very little of the least 
importance ever takes place in the Empire, 
or that all the important memorials and 
decrees are suppressed. There must be 
something far more interesting to chronicle 
than puerilities about gods and Féng-Shui, 
or discussions about the merits of insig- 
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nificant mandarins in the most out-of-the- 
way districts. Yet this is for the most 
part what the Gazette contains, and there 
was never therefore a grosser blunder made 
about China than was made by the writer 
of an article in the Quarterly, to the effect 
that more valuable illustrations of Chinese 
political and social institutions might be 
drawn from one year’s scrupulous transla- 
tion of the Peking Gazettes than from any 
other source. 


Yet, notwithstanding such sweep- 
ing denunciations, those who are 
best qualified to make a proper use 
of such information as the Gazette 
conveys, have come to the same 
conclusion as the much condemned 
writer in the Quarterly. And we 
propose to show in the following 
pages that it is quite true, more 
valuable illustrations of political 
and social institutions may be drawn, 
and a clearer insight may be ob- 
tained of the actual working of the 
governing machinery by a careful 
study of the Peking Gazette than 
from any other source. 

The near approach of the time 


when the ‘ Audience’ question must 
once more be brought on the tapis 
at Peking, may tend to render such 
contributions to our knowledge of 


Peking parties and the internal 
condition of the country, so wretch- 
edly misgoverned by the present 
rulers, more interesting than they 
would be under ordinary circum- 
stances. In any other country the 
marriage of the youthful Emperor 
—now some 17 years old—would 
carry with it, as a matter of course, 
the declaration of his majority, and 
the assumption of the reins of 
government. But it by no means 
followed that such should be the case 
under existing circumstances in 
China. Although he has been en- 
dowed with more wives than either 
David or Solomon possessed, and a 
supplementary harem with eunuchs 
worthy of an Eastern court,—it 
seemed more than likely until the last 
advices, that the declaration of his 
majority might be still further delay- 
ed, if not deferred indefinitely. The 
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Dowager Empress (not the Empress, 
mother of the young Sovereign) is 
reported to be very little disposed 
to give up her power; and’ having 
shown herself in the coup d'état 
which inaugurated the boy’s reign 
some ten years ago a bold and 
determined woman, the Council of 
Regency, of which she is the head, 
might well hesitate to depose her. 
On the occasion referred to, the 
members of the Regency she put 
aside lost their heads as well as their 
offices, within the space of twenty- 
four hours. Moreover, the Anti- 
Foreign party among the Ruling 
classes generally, and most of the 
high officers at Peking, are strongly 
opposed to any concession that 
would bring the Representatives of 
foreign powers face to face with the 
Empet ‘or. Without any of the 
genuflexions and head-knockings 
indispensable at the Court of Pe- 
king, as a recognition of the un- 
approachable Majesty and supreme 
power of the ‘ Lord of all the Earth,’ 
one of the many high-sounding titles 
arrogated for their Sovereign, it 
would in their eyes be a desecration. 
It is this pretension to Supremacy 
and Universal Dominion, which 
constitutes the main obstacle to 
any direct intercourse with the 
Emperor, or access to his presence, 
on the part of the Foreign Repre- 
sentatives. To receive them with- 
out abject prostrations would be 
for the Emperor to abandon claims, 
practically relinquished and no lon- 
ger obtruded in any other form, but 
which are still maintained in prin- 
ciple. It would be, in the eyes of his 
own subjects, to descend from the 
pinnacle of greatness on which the 
Celestial Empire and the Son of 
Heaven, its Ruler, have been hitherto 
placed alike by tradition and na- 
tional worship. The Chinese, both 
Rulers and People, are naturally 
dogged and obstinate as they are 
arrogant. There is little prospect, 
therefore, of their ever voluntarily 
relinquishing these absurd preten- 
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sions ; and they are quite capable of 
risking another war rather than 
give way. All the vast expenditure 
which has so long been going on, 
for the creation of naval arsenals 
and dockyards, at Foochou under 
Frenchmen, at Shanghae under 
Americans, and at Tientsin under 
English chiefly—has been incurred 
with a view to such a necessity of 
resistance arising. The arming 
of the Taku forts with Krupp’s 
guns, and the Peiho river with 
torpedos of newest construction and 
most destructive powers — with 
many other preparatory measures, 
plainly indicate such anticipations. 

They also point to a menace of 
serious resistance, and the gradual 
growth of the same spirit which led 
Y h, the ill-fated governor-general 
at Canton, to treat us with defiance 
as outside barbarians. The same 
spirit which led the late Emperor’s 
councillors to try the fortune of 
war a second time in 1859, when 
they first repulsed our squadron 
under Sir James Hope at the 
mouth of the Peiho; and again in 
1860, when they were defeated— 
rather than allow a British Minister 
to take up his residence at Peking. 
An article in the December number 
of the Cornhill on the armaments 
in China, is well calculated to show 
the extent of this preparation. 

With such a prospect before us, 
the present gleanings from the 
Peking Gaz ette, and “the glimpses 
they give of the actual condition of 
the country as well as the governing 
influences at work, may not be 
without interest. 

It will be well, however, that the 
reader should start with some pre- 
liminary knowledge of the origin 
and history of the Peking Guzette— 
of the editorial as well as of the other 
conditions under which it is issued. 
It is not attractive in outward ap- 
pearance. Each number forms a 
pamphlet stitched in a dingy yellow 
wrapper, and is some seven inches 


n length by four in width. The 
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Gazettes are of variable thickness ; 
sometimes a number consists of 
twenty and at other times of forty 
pages, in that resembling its London 
brother. They are very coarsely 
printed on miserable-looking paper 
of the flimsiest material. So much 
so, indeed, that the characters show 
through on both sides, to the confu- 
sion of the reader, and remind one 
of Miss Stanbury’s description of 
the Pe nny Press, to which her 
nephew Hugh, so much against her 
will, contributed— radical abomin- 
ations printed on straw.’ 

Mr. Wade, now her Majesty’s 
Minister in China, tells us in an 
interesting and valuable paper Ox 
the Condition and Government of 
the Chinese Empire, which was 
printed for private circulation in 
1849—the materials for which were 
chiefly derived from the Peking 
Gazette—that tradition assigns ita 
birthplace under the Sung Dynasty 
in the latter part of the tenth cen- 
tury of our era. 


It is the official organ of the 


Chinese Government and Court. 
A Court Journal and Gazette 
combined. It is the only newspaper 
or journal of any kind in circulation 
throughout the Empire. This re- 
markable fact is referred to by Mr. 
Medhurst, her Majesty’s Consul at 
Shanghae, in his truthful little book 
on China, recently published. 
He remarks that the press, which 
holds so important a_ position 
in western countries, can hardly 
be said to be known there. He 
speaks, however, of the Peking 
Gazette in terms of greater dis- 
paragement than is justified in my 
opinion. He says it contains no 
original matter of any kind, which 
is very far from the fact, unless he 
means editorial matter. It may be 
true enough that ‘public opinion 
finds no expression in its pages save 
through the State Papers which it 
contains.’ But, as he himself adds, 
some of these ‘are not wanting in 
outspoken criticism both of depart- 
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ments and individuals, and at times 
even of the Imperial Court itself. 
In this respect, at any rate, it may 
be said to be far in advance of our 
early London Gazette, which never 
contained any intelligence that it 
did not suit the purposes of the 
Court to publish.’ We are apt to 
forget that less than a century ago 
there was no newspaper in this 
country which supplied leaders or 
any other information which now 
constitutes their chief value. 
Clearly, then, the Peking Gazette is 
not so far behind the age after all. 
And if it circulates outspoken criti- 
cisms on abuses in the administra- 
tion, or the wrong-doings of high 
officers, and even of the Emperor,— 
it may well afford valuable informa- 
tion to all who seek to understand 
the condition of the country and the 
abuses in its Government. 

The strangeness of the fact re- 
mains, to which Mr. Medhurst 


directs attention—that ‘ the country 
in which the art of printing was 


earliest known, and in which litera- 
ture has had an undoubted and 
influential sway for many centuries, 
should at this moment be the only 
one amongst nations making any 
pretence to civilisation in which 
the press has no place as a vehicle 
of opinion.’ ‘It is,’ he says, ‘ the 
more remarkable since the Chinese 
are essentially a reading people, and 
show their appreciation of news- 
papers by the avidity with which 
the two or three native papers issued 
by the Shanghae Foreign presses are 
read, and by the eagerness with 
which they seek to have the articles 
in English papers translated for their 
information.’ 

China, however, is not quite alone 
in this respect, as Mr. Medhurst 
would infer, for Japan has been still 
more remarkable in not even pos- 
sessing an official Gazette previous 
to the late revolutionary changes. 
Its nearest western neighbour — 
and the western Power most like 
China in extent and the Asiatic 
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character of its population—Russia, 
cannot boast very much over China 
in this particular. It has a news- 
paper press indeed; but as to organs 
of public opinion, we suspect there 
are few allowed to publish censures 
of the Emperor and his Govern- 
ment. Neither do we share Mr. 
Medhurst’s conviction ‘ that there is 
nothing that would tend more surely 
and speedily to open the eyes of the 
Chinese Government and people to 
a true sense of the advantages of 
Western commerce, progress, and 
civilisation, and prepare the way 
for more extended and friendly 
relations with foreigners, than a few 
well-conducted newspapers in the 
native language, and as a channel for 
effecting the change, would prove 
more acceptable to the people them- 
selves.’ ‘Credit,’ he adds, ‘is due 
to the partial attempts which have 
already been made in this direction 
at Shanghae, but the publications 
turned out are sadly lacking in the 
composition and style which are 
needed to ensure general acceptance 
with the reading public.’ 

We are by no means convinced 
that these anticipations are well 
founded, even ‘if a few well-con- 
ducted newspapers in the native 
language’ could be established ; 
but we are quite sure that the 
obstacles in the way are quite in- 
superable in this generation. The 
fastidious taste of the literati and 
educated classes in China to which 
Mr. Medhurst alludes, in matters of 
style and composition could only be 
met by one of themselves. And they 
know nothing worth communicating 
to Chinese, who have already the 
writings of Confucius and Mencius, 
their own classics—with endless 
commentaries, each more unin- 
telligible and confusing than its 
predecessor, as is the manner of 
commentators both East and West. 
With their present education and 
system of examination—the cur- 
riculum by which alone they can 
achieve distinction or enter official 
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life—the masters of style and com- 
position in Chinese can have nothing 
original to put into a paper. With- 
out a foreign education in addition, 
they would make sorry newspaper 
editors, however perfect their style. 
Their absolute ignorance of all the 
science of the west, and the whole 
range of knowledge to which 
western nations owe their progress 
and civilisation, is an insuperable 
bar to their co-operation. On the 
other hand, no foreigner—Sinalogue 

Missionary—can have any pre- 
tension to write with such perfect 
command of the Chinese language 
as to make his information accept- 
able to the natives, and especially 
to the educated classes. It is to be 
feared, therefore, that if the ‘ eyes of 
the Chinese Government and people 
are not to be opened to a true sense of 
the advantages of western com- 
merce, progress and civilisation, 
and more extended and friendly re- 
lations with foreigners’—until ‘a 
few well-conducted newspapers are 
established in the native language ’ 
—these desirable results are likely 
to be a long time in coming. I do 
not understand how a thoroughly 
well-informed writer like Mr. Med- 
hurst, well versed in the Chinese 
language, and knowing therefore 
the impossibility of securing the 
one essential condition of 
could offer a suggestion 
festly impracticable. 

The ease with which a reading 
and intelligent people, with a gres ui 
love of gossip, have dispensed with 
a newspaper press for so many 
centuries, without apparent con- 
sciousness of a want, is also a matter 
of remark, if not an argumentagainst 
Mr. Medhurst’s theory. A news- 
paper and a periodical press is un- 
doubtedly an engine of real power 
in disseminating ideas, giving in- 
formation and developing opinion. 
That nations must make more rapid 
progress in civilisation with such 
assistance than without it cannot 
admit of question. But we may 


success, 
so mani- 
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see in the experience of the Chinese 
and the facts, undoubted evidence 
of the possibility of a nation num- 
bering, not millions, but hundreds 
of mullions,—cultivating literature, 
educating each rising generation to 
a certain literary standard, and de- 
veloping great industrial powers 
and mechanical skill, as well as 
governing capacity, without the aid 
of newspapers, Radical or Conser- 
vative! Yet they are a people 
avid of news as were the Ath 

of old, and seek it in’ every sir 
corner and tea-shop—invent 
when not otherwise to be had. 
The Chinese tea-shops are the coun- 
terpart of the French cafés, and play 
the same part in Chinese life as great 
centres of intercourse, but only for 
the lower and trading classes. Less 
luxurious than those of the French, 
they are quite as crowded by eager 
disputants and talkers, who, over a 
pipe of the mildest tobacco and an 
endless number of cups of the very 
weakest tea, will pour out a flood of 
loquacity w hich no Frenchman could 
beat, and this for hours together 
untiringly. 

But if China, with a population 
far exceeding that of Europe, if we 
may place any reliance on such im- 
perfect statistics as reach us from 
Chinese has managed to 
exist and thrive without a news- 
paper press for more centuries than 
any other surviving 


sources, 


nation can 


count in its history—and to satisfy 
the natural craving of the h 
mind for knowledge by other means, 
it is difficult to understand how 
the Government of so vast a terri- 


uman 


tory has succeeded in its iask of 
governing. Without the facilities 
afforded by railroads or telegraphic 
wires for rapid communication, it 
would seem almost incredible a 
priori that they could succeed so 
well. The necessity of directing 
and controlling the officials ad- 
ministering eighteen provinces, each 
larger and more populous than many 
European kingdoms, and of keeping 
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up constant communication between 
the Central authority and the pro- 
vinces, would seem to tax the 
largest governing or administra- 
tive powers. The work has been 
done, however, without the aid of 
steam, electricity, or newspaper 
correspondents and press ;—done, 
upon the whole, not unsatisfactorily. 
For, despite frequently recurring 
insurrections, and the prevalence 
of great abuses everywhere— patent 
and known to the multitude— 
the Chinese have been held together 
in the bonds of a common nation- 
ality, rich in industrial power and 
resources, happy and contented,— 
and with a command of material 
comfort, beyond the usual average 
of European populations, and all 
this under one supreme and central 
authority. For, often as the dynas- 
ties have changed from native to 
Mongol and Mongol to Tartar by 
turns, there has been no disintegra- 
tion, once the several parts were 
welded together under Genghis- 
Khan and his successors. Such 
results as these are of a nature to 
claim attention from the most ad- 
vanced of European States, which, 
with all their boasted advantages 
of superior knowledge and a higher 
civilisation, have not always been 
able to achieve so much in the way 
of national unity, order, and de- 
velopment. With these facts before 
us, [ venture to invite our readers 
to follow me as we turn over the 
leaves of the Peking Gazette, the 
Moniteur of the Government, and 
the sole newspaper of the people, 
for some traces of the means more 
or less secret and mysterious, by 
which ends so vast have been com- 
passed, with instruments apparently 
so primitive and inadequate. But 
there may be something more 
subtle both in the influences em- 
ployed and the actual machinery 
in operation than Europeans have 
hitherto been disposed to believe. 
In that case it may well be that 
they are only to be recognised by 
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those who acquire some power to 
read between the lines of many of 
the seemingly arid announcements 
of the Gazette, and extract from 
them a meaning not apparent on the 
surface, and only to be found, in- 
deed, by the help of a key to be 
sought elsewhere. 

The Pe king Gazette differs from 
its London contemporary in being, 
at most, a semi-official publication. 
A small office in the Palace exists 
in which it is the business of those 
employed in it to make copies of 
the decrees of the day, and forward 
them to the Boards and other offices 
in the city which they may respec- 
tively concern. The employés in 
this office have been allowed, by 
long custom, to make private extra 
copies of such decrees or memorials 
as the authorities do not forbid to be 
made public. These they distribute 
on the evening of their issue to 
subscribers in Peking, the money 
realised being the perquisites of the 
small officials in the office. Such 
copies are all in manuscript, and 
about ninety are made each day. 
Amongst the subscribers are certain 
printing-houses, who print in the 
form of a small pamphlet whatever 
seems to them important. The 
printed copies thus made are sold 
for about one-tenth of the cost of 
the manuscript copies, and have an 
extensive circulation in the Capital 
and throughout the Provinces. 
Each province or set of provinces 
has an agent in Peking to look 
after the printing and despatch of 
the Gazettes to their constituents. 
The agent has a semi-official recog- 
nition, and occasionally, in case of 
merit, receives a Government re- 
ward. 

The Gazette is therefore a very 
incomplete record of the public 
business, as it contains only just 
so much as the authorities choose 
shall see the light. As regards its 
genuineness and mode of publica- 
tion, it bears no little resemblance 
to the published reports of the pro- 
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ceedings in Parliament. It also 
receives occasionally similar official 
recognition, as the high provincial 
authorities not unfrequently quote 
the Gazette as the source of infor- 
mation that has reached them. 

The Gaz tte 
parts. 

Kung-Mén-Ch’ ao or 
the Palace Gate, answering in a 
way to the ‘ Court Journal.’ 

This is a daily account of the 
offices and officers on duty, of pre- 
sentations, of grantings of sick or 
other leave, of the movements of 
the Emperor to temples, &c. 

2. The Shang Yi, or Imperial 
Decrees. These decrees are either 
spontaneous from the throne or in 
answer to memorials presented to 
his Majesty. The greater part of 
them are appointments of officers 
to posts civil and military. The 
Emperor's decrees, are described by 
one of the most competent judges 
of this kind of composition, to be 
‘remarkably business-like produc- 
tions.’ 


consists of three 


The following is the judgment 
given by Mr. Wade, the authority 


to whom I refer: ‘The represen- 
tation of the subject entitled to 
address him is immediately acknow- 
ledged by a_ brief memorandum 
signifying that his Majesty is in- 
formed of the matter communicated, 
or has referred it to the proper Court 
or Board. After a suflicient inter- 
val his reply is published, dealing, 
as far as he is informed, legally and 
sensibly with the case or measure 
submitted to him, and in language 
as plain and concise as that of the 
memorial is inflated and tautologi- 
cal.’ 

i. The Tsow Pao, or Memorials 
from High Office rs to the Throne. 
This is much the bulkiest part of 
the Gazette. Such of the memo- 
rials as have not been answered by 
previous decrees have a rescript 
added, giving his Majesty’s ap- 
proval or disapproval, or a reference 
to the proper Board. 
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If the visitor at Peking extend 
his researches into the Chinese city, 
and ever penetrate into one of the 
narrow side streets near Lieuw-li- 
chang, the Paternoster-Row of the 
capital, he may pass the door of 
one of the offices whence the printed 
copies are issued. This is the quar- 
ter of book-sellers, and their asso- 
ciate instruments, bookbinders and 
wood-engravers. On entering the 
shop, cases of wooden-cut charac- 
ters may be seen ranged against 
the wall, and sorted according to 
the number of strokes in each, 
Some of frequent occurrence toge- 
ther are arranged 
racters, such as 


as double cha- 
‘Imperial edict,’ 
Mandarin titles, the official title 
of the reign, &c. About a dozen 
of these printing offices suffice to 
issue several thousand copies, 
whence they are distributed, as in 
London, to their customers, or de- 
spatched in batches to the different, 
provinces. But these offices are all 
private, and trust to the sale of 
copies for their reimbursement and 
profits. For six dollars a year 
the Pekinese may keep himself 
posted up in all that the Govern- 
ment thinks it desirable he should 
know as to its acts, or the course of 
events in the provinces. Or he may 
hire his Gazette for the day, and 
return it if he does not approve of 
the cost of purchasing. The various 
changes which the mechanical 
means used for producing the print- 
ed copies have undergone within 
the last century are curious illus- 
trations of the tendency to run in 
old grooves, even after innovations 
have been seemingly accepted. 

In the last century, in Aienlung’s 
time, it appears there were copper 
movable types in the Palace—pro- 
bably obtained through the Jesuit 
Fathers—with which some large 
works were printed. Later, wax tab- 
lets were introduced for printing the 
Gazettes; but these about the year 
1820, it is said, were exchanged for 
the movable wooden types nowused. 
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Yet during the last thirty years 
nothing would have been easier than 
to import from Hongkong a font of 
metal type, with a great saving of 
labour and increase of distinctness. 

The whole system of Chinese 
education has scarcely any higher 
object than to teach the stude ont 
how to write State Papers. They 
are always regular in their mode of 
composition, and written with a 
rigid regard to certain conventional 
forms in respect to phraseology. 
With regard to what shall be made 
— great precautions are taken 
to prevent any papers not approved 
by the ¢ ‘abinet oe in print. 
Notwithstanding which, it is well 
understood that many eas 
which never appear in the circu- 
lated copies of the Gazette, can be 
obtained, even at the Palace e gate, for 
a conside sration. 

Of the true value of this collec- 
tion of State Papers, some seven 
or eight hundred in the year as 
has been stated, two opposite opi- 
nions have very generally been 
held by those whose business it has 
been to master more or less 
thoroughly their contents. Mr. 
Wade, perhaps the best authority 
from his long and patient study of 
all such official sources of informa- 
tion, says, speaking of the Gazette 
and the papers circulated in its 
pages, that ‘ The administration of 
the laws, the changes suggested in 
the penal and other codes, the state 
of the revenue, political movements, 
within or beyond the limits of 
China proper, and the general treat- 
ment and estate of the inhabitants 
of the vast portion of Asia over 
which the Imperial Government 
asserts dominion, are all in their 
turn discussed or alluded to in 
these despatches, from which, and 
the rejoinders to them, we gather 
the only intelligence of contem- 
poraneous events which may at all 
claim the merit of authenticity.’ 

Another writer speaking evidently 
withsome practical knowledge, takes 
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a wholly different view. Moved 
perhaps by the weariness of spirit 
which whole columns of mere ver- 
biage and the stilted phraseology 
of many of the memorials are so 
well calculated to create. The art 
of stringing together sentences void 
of sense is not seldom practised 
to perfection in these documents. 
While the genius of mendacity and 
humbug revels in the most in- 
genious _circumlocutions. The 
following critique extracted from 
a Shanghae paper of great ability, 
the Cycle, is amusing as an outspoken 
expression of the frankest 
demnation— 


cone 


In the stilted and artificial composi- 
tions that ordinarily go to make up a 
Gazette, the Emperor leads the way. We 
will not multiply examples of Imperial 
homage paid to the genius of humbug, but 
will take the first instances that come to 
hand. Thus Kea kina in 1813 ascribed 
the disturbances in the capital and the 
provinces to ‘the low state of his virtue 
and his accumulated imperfections.’ He 
described himself as following the traces 
of his pencil with tears. Indeed, Kea 
KING seemed rather to take a pride in 
humbling himself, and issued several public 
confessions. ‘Tao KkvANG (Ch, Dep. i., 236), 
on the occasion of a long-continued drought, 
published a memorial which he had 
reverently presented to Imperial Heaven, 
praying forgiveness for his ignorance and 
stupidity, and power to amend in the 
future, ‘for myriads of innocent people 
are involved by me, a single man. My sins 


are so numerous that it is difficult to 
escape from them, I am inexpressibly 
grieved and alarmed.’ Following such 


illustrious examples we find high officials 
representing that age, or infirmity, or 
ignorance, prevents them from fulfilling 
their duties. A censor quoted in the Middle 


Kingdom speaks of himself as ‘a weak 
old horse, unable by the exertion of his 
whole strength to recompense the ten- 


thousandth part of the Imperial benevo- 
lence. And so Ts&NG-KUo-FAN in the 
memorial extracted by us last week, pic- 
tures his past career as that of a child 
‘tottering along,’ and solemnly enume- 
rates all the failures in his administration. 
It is impossible to believe that these cun- 
ningly composed sentences are anything 
more than words. The ex-viceroy of Chihli 
knows as well as the Court or as foreigners, 
that whatever the estimation may be in 
which his talents are held, he does possess 
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great and varied talents. But the form 
has to be gone through. It is the ‘ honour 
of being your most obedient, humble ser- 
vant’ over again, and in a Chinese dress, 
Sensibly, however, he lays most stress upon 
his age and infirmities, anc signifies very 
distinctly that, so far as he is concerned, 
pressing personal considerations have ob- 
literated all desire for office, and all ambi- 
tion further to serve his Imperial master. 


All this is true enough as giving 
one and the most common aspect of 
the Peking Gazette. Even in this 
last paragraph however we have 
an instance of how, from a seem- 
ingly empty and verbose memorial 
from a Viceroy to the Throne there 
might at the time have been val- 
uable information extracted, not 
otherwise attainable with equal cer- 
tainty. At that date it was by no 
means void of importance, even to 
the foreign communities, nor other- 
wise insignificant, that one of the 
most influential of the high offi- 
cers in China should give such 
pressing indications of his desire 
to retire from public life. He is 
dead now; but during his life, 
and not a twelvemonth before this 
memorial appeared in the Gazette, 
his action in the revision of the 
British and other treaties, exercised 
great influence upon the long pro- 
tracted negotiations. What might 
be his personal aims or ulterior in- 
tentions as to the continuance of 
his service were not then or at any 
later period without a certain in- 
terest to foreign powers, from the 
influence he exercised at Peking 
and upon the Tsungli Yamén or 
Foreign Board. 

Moreover the very form in which 
this Viceroy draws up his representa- 
tions, the object of which is to 
obtain his release from the labours 
and responsibilities of office—which 
in China extend to life and for- 
tune—has a special interest in its 
reference to the theory of paternal 
relations between the sovereign and 
his subjects. To the maintenance of 
this in fall vigour has been as- 
cribed, not unjustly perhaps, the 
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long continuance of the Chinese 
Empire despite of so many disrup- 
tive forces, both physical and po- 
litical—inundations, famines, and 
rebellions in a never ending 
series. The paternal relation not 
only of the Sovereign Head but all 
in authority under him, over the 
multitudes whom they govern goes 
far beyond a mere demand for 
obedience from the subject to the 
laws promulgated. It demands 
‘the surrender of all individual 
right to decline 4 public charge 
however perilous and unremunera- 
tive. Nor can this stretch of 
authority be altogether treated as 
despotic while the plea is the wel- 
fare of the ‘ black-haired myriads’ 
whose claims upon the parental and 
pastoral care of their rulers is 
peremptorily insisted upon, when 
those on whom the duties of a re- 
sponsible office have devolved would 
fain escape from its obligations. 
But having now cleared the 
ground of the objection that the 
Peking Gazette has no claim on 
our attention, and given some ex- 
planation of te general character 
and mode of circulation, I will 
proceed without further delay to 
give a few illustrations of the kind 
of information to be found in its 
pages; and I hope to show that 
they are anything but barren either 
of amusement or instruction, to 
those who take any interest in the 


social and political institutions of 


an empire in every way so remark- 
able, and a people but very imper- 
fectly understood yet, althoug rh the 
foremost and most civilised of the 
ancient races which have covered 
Asia from the oe ey period. 
I will begin with a file of gazettes 
for 1868-70, adding as I pro- 
ceed the commentary necessary to 
show the information they can be 
made to yield to readers alre: ady in 
possession of the knowledge nee “ded 
to supplement what has been with- 
held, and correct what is erroneous. 

The following memorial from 
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Chung How, of more recent date 
than any I am about to produce, will 
best serve as an example in point. 
When on his way to France on his 
mission of apology after the Tientsin 
massacre, and before taking his de- 
parture from Hong Kong for Europe, 
this high officer (a fair type of the 
better order of Chinese statesmen) 
addressed a memorial to the Em- 
peror requesting him to confer some 
mark of approval—not upon deserv- 
ing officers or good administrators 
—but the Queen of Heaven as a 
reward for the way in which she 
had recently looked after the grain 
junks upon the coast. The follow- 
ing may be takerras a free translation 
appearing in one of the local news- 
papers at Shanghae. 


Chung How reports 
many years filled the 
tendent of Trade, he 
opportunities of 


that having for 
office of Superin- 
has had constant 
observing to what an ex- 
tent coasting craft and the ships from 
Fukien and Kuangtung depend upon the 
grace of the Queen of Heaven, each vessel 
having on board a tablet inscribed to her. 
In obedience to the Imperial will, your 
slave is now departing for foreign coun- 
tries, having already passed by seven pro- 
vinces, namely, Chihli, Shantung, Ki- 
angsu, Chekiang, Fukien, and Kuangtung. 
During this passage he has observed that 
all along th r fifteen thousand /i 
of coast which bounds the empire, the 
people everywhere derive their support 
from labour on the sea. Whether they 
are fishermen or salt collectors, they work 
day and night in tempest ard amid the 
waves. Therefore itis especially necessary 
to invoke the mercy of the sacred spirit on 
their behalf. Theimportance of the traffic by 
sea is enormous, whether between the ports 
or with foreign countries, whence warlike 
stores of all kinds are brought to supply our 
wants. This, indeed, demands even greater 
attention than the industry of the people ; 
wherefore it is begged that an honourable 
epithet may be conferred upon the goddess, 
and that offerings may regularly be made 
her altars, whereby the people will be 
led to display increased reverence for her. 


ten o1 


The memorial is chiefly interest- 
ing as an evidence of two important 
facts, well known and appreciated 


by Chung How. '!The increasing 
necessity for resorting to foreign 
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steamships for the transport of rice 
to Tientsin—and the importance of 
conciliating the native shipping in- 
terests suffering from the perma- 
nent sudden displacement of capital, 
and the numbers of a sea-faring po- 
pulation thrown out of employment. 
These take to piracy as a means of 
subsistence anda nat tural alternative, 
as did the sea-kings of old among 
our Norse ancestors. 

To a superficial reader there 
would very likely be nothing in this 
memorial worthy of attention fur- 
ther than an evidence of folly and 
superstition which is usually as- 
sumed by foreigners to be the 
common characteristics of the race. 
But to anyone better informed as 
well as more thoughtfully disposed, 
what does it say ? Chung How 
many years employed as Superin- 
tendent of Trade at the Northern 
ports, has naturally had his atten- 
tion fixed on the maritime affairs of 
the empire, and to the trade on the 
coast The vital 
importance to Peking of annual 
supplies of tribute rice from the 
provinces for the support of its 
population, no Chinese official can 
overlook. And ever since the grand 
canal has been partially destroyed 
for the navigation of large junks, 
now many years the Court 
has been obliged to trust to the 
more precarious means of transport 
supplied by sea-going junks. Of 
late years the aid of steamers has 
been found essential, and this has, 
no doubt, borne hardly on the 
owners of junks and their crews. 

The desire to propitiate these by 
an evidence of interest in their wel- 
fare and prosperity is the true 
motive and meaning of the memo- 
rial. That a Chinese high officer 
should seek this end by 
honour to the ‘ Queen of Heaven ’— 
rather than any real boon to tho 
junk population, is susceptible of a 
double interpre ‘tation. Hither he 
himself shares in the supe rstition of 
his countrymen, and in a devout 


more especially. 


4 


ago, 


showing 
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spirit thus sought to aid them—or 
as a Statesman above such supersti- 
tions, he is yet willing to avail him- 
self of its existence in others to in- 
fluence their minds,—and at no cost 
to himself confer a cheap benefit or 
favour to which they attach some 
value. But assuming the first to be 
the true one, is there anything more 
foolish or superstitious in a Chinese 
high officer wishing the aid of the 
‘Queen of Heaven’ as a sacred 
spirit able to assist—than similar 
invocations from high places to the 
Roman Catholic ‘ Queen of Heaven’ 
—or in Protestant lands to the 


‘Lord of Hosts’ for victory over 
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their enemies ? or for rain or for 
fair weather ? Another memorial, 
of Mu-tu-shan, a high officer on the 
western frontier, prays that a 
temple may be erected to the god 
of war for assisting the imperial 
troops against the rebels at Kan- 
chow. We do not raise temples ‘ to 
the God of Battles’ in Europe, but, 
as just observed, it is common 
enough in telegrams and despatches 
announcing great victories,—to take 
it for granted that God was on the 
side of the victorious, and to give 
Him the glory. Isit nota difference 
rather in name than in fact ? 
(To be continued.) 





GUNS AND ARMOUR. 


By ComMANDER Wo. 


* TI\HE best way to defend your own 

ships is to attack the enemy 
vigorously ’—such, in effect, was the 
late Admiral Farragut’s advice to 
the United States Fleet during the 
American Civil War. And the old 
Admiral’s example nobly seconded 
the precept, as, in the wooden fri- 
gate Tartford he fearlessly led 
his wood-built squadrons through 
lines of torpedoes and floating ob- 
structions, past formidable bat- 
teries, and against, even, ironclad 
ships. The defensive value of gun- 
powder smoke was well illustrated 
when passing between Jong lines 
of batteries. On such occasions, 
Admiral Farragut never returned 
the fire in heavy shot or shell, but 
in clouds of grape, which annoyed 
his opponents and distracted their 
aim, whilst obscuring the sides of 


his ships in their own smoke. 

Such practical lessons in real war 
are apt to be forgotten by those who 
measure the relative values of ships 
by the thickest portion of their de- 
fensive armour, without respect to 


their powers of offence. This was 
not the way in olden times. Then, 
ships were deemed worthy a place 
in the line of battle not because of 
the thickness of their sides, but be- 
cause of the penetrating powers of 
their ordnance. The frigate was ex- 
cluded from the line of battle because 
carrying 12, 18, or 24 pounders, her 
shot could not perforate the thick 
sides of the larger vessels ; and hori- 
zontal shell firing had not yet been 
introduced. But when the old 
Glatton was armed with 68 pounder 
arronades, capable of making 8 
inch holes in thick wooden sides at 
close quarters, no reason existed for 
denying that frigate a place in the 
line of battle. 
It was the Americans who taught 
us that frigates might have as thick 
VOL, VII, —NO. XXXVI. NEW SERIES. 
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scantling or timbers, and carry as 
heavy , ordnance e, as ships of the line. 
And long before the screw steam- 
ship era the British Navy had adopt- 
ed the principle that every vessel, 
large or small, should carry guns of 
equal calibre, differing only in their 
number and in the ranges at which 
perforation was attainable. One of 
the lastand noblest unarmoured steam 
screw line-of-battle ships was the 
Duke of Wellington, « three-decked 
ship of 6,071 tons weight, armed 
with 131 But many steam 
sloops of war and gunboats carried 
heavier though fewer ordnance, and 
no steam frigate was provided with 
guns of less calibre. The armaments 
were, in short, so arranged that a 
couple of frigates, a squadron of 
sloops, or a cloud of gunboats might 
have successfully grappled with 
a hostile two or three decked ship. 
It was, in fact, the number and not 
the size of the guns, much less the 
scantling of the timbers, which de- 
termined a ship’s place in the line 
of battle. And had a general action 
occurred in the steam-screw wood- 
built era, no admiral would have 
been justified in ordering the fri- 
gates, sloons and gunboats to hold 
aloof from the engagement. 

‘The armaments of modern ships 
are no longer arranged on the prin- 
ciples painfully taught us by the 
Americans in 1812; but, rather, on 
the system which prevailed in ante- 
cedent times. So that British 
wooden ships are expected to run 
away from hostile ironclads, 
ever thin their armour. Only one 
unarmoured frigate, the Jnconstant, 
could come successfully out of such 
an encounter. The captain of the 
Inconstant would certainly deserve 
to be shot if that ship did not 
thrash such foes our own iron- 
clads Zealou y We rru vy Minotaur, 


I 


guns, 


how- 


as 
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&c., or at least if he didn’t try 
to do so. But he might well be 
deterred from seeking an artillery 
encounter with the Peter the Great, 
seeing that the Inconstant’s arma- 
ment could not perforate the Rus- 
sian’s armour. Similarly, it would 
be madness for any half-dozen other 
British unarmoured frigates to enter 
upon an artillery combat with the 
weakest hostile ironclad, their arma- 
ments being gauged for perforating 
their own sides rather than those 
of possible foes. It seems from this to 
be an accepted dogma that British 
unarmoured frigates shall always 
decline to fight hostile ironclads. 
It is well, however, to note that the 
foe would not obtain the command 
of those seas so much because of the 
thickness of his armour, as because 
of the weakness of British arma- 
ments. This point is of some im- 
portance on distant seas, as we can- 


not hope to have British ironclads 
at every possible point where a hos- 
tile armoured ship may 


appear. 
And it is simply absurd that fifth- 
rate powers in the Pacific or South- 
ern Oceans should be able to drive 
British squadrons from their shores 
by the action of single ironclads. 
No doubt there always would be 
great risk in pitting an unarmoured 
ship against an ironclad, whatever 
their respective armaments ; but in 
the case of an unmaritime foe the 
hardihood involved is no greater 
than we have a right to expect 
from British seamer. If Farragut 
could successfully lead his badly 
armed wood-built ships against bad- 
ly armoured ironclads manned b 
Anglo-Saxons like himself, surely 
British seamen, if allowed to have 
well-armed wooden ships, might be 
expected to risk, on occasion, an 
artillery encounter with a_ well- 
armoured ironclad belonging to cer- 
tain weak naval powers. Seaman- 
like skill, pluck, and historical tra- 
ditions, will always stand for some 
inches of armour ; and where these 
happen to be all on our side, no 
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unnecessary physical impediment 
to their employment ought to exist. 

When, however, ‘ Greek meets 
Greek, then comes the tug of war ;’ 
and when the British seaman meets 
‘a foeman worthy of his steel,’ then 
he may fairly take into account the 
relative thicknesses of the opposing 
armour. Nevertheless, even then, 
he would do well to weigh first the 
respective armaments. Let us sup- 
pose two hostile ironclads to meet on 
equal terms in every respect except 
as regards their armour and arma- 
ment. Let the guns on either side 
be capable of perforating the other’s 
armour at the extreme biting or non- 
glancing, angle. Then, it matters 
comparatively little that one ship is 
plated a couple of inches thicker than 
the other. But it would matter im- 
mensely if the ship with the thinner 
armour carried the weight of the 
missing two-inch plates in the form 
of extra artillery. If by throwing 
off a couple of inches of armour, 
double the number of heavy guns 
capable of perforating the thicker 
plates could be carried, then, equal 
skill and pluck being assumed, the 
chances of victory are doubled. 

We speak now simply of the ar- 
tillery duel, and we assume what is 
probably true, that British artille- 
rists are ignorant of the vulnerable 
points of “hostile ships, and would 
aim as though all parts were 
equally thickly plated. But we 
need hardly point out that future 
naval combats will not necessarily 
be decided invariably by artillery ; 
and that the thickest plates cover 
a very small portion of the ship, a 
portion which an intelligent gun- 
ner would carefully avoid if beyond 
the perforating powers of his par- 
ticular weapon. When we see cer- 
tain thickly plated ships tenderly 
convoyed by more seaworthy vessels 
from Sheerness to Portsmouth, from 
Portsmouth to Portland, and back 
again in the same way, at midsum- 
mer and after careful barometrical 
studies, the authorities holding their 
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breath tightly when such ships are 
outside of land-locked harbours, the 
proper way of attacking such ves- 
sels in the open sea would obviously 
not be by artillery fire. Still, the 
defensive use of towing torpedoes 
by such low-freeboard ships might 
save them from being run over by 
more seaworthy high-sided vessels, 
and compel an unskilful foe to rely 
exclusively on his artillery. It is, in- 
deed, on the assumption that naval 
torpedoes will be defensively em- 
ployed by every ship, as safeguards 
against being rammed, that the 
question of guns and armour retains 
its old importance. 

The imaginary ironclads, Artiller- 
ist and Architect, differ only in their 
armourandarmament. The Archi- 
tect is own sister to the Devastation, 
protected by 12 inch plates and 
armed with four 35 ton guns; and 
the Artillerist is covered with toinch 
plates, but armed with fourteen 35 
ton guns. These guns are so rifled 
that they willnotdestroy themselves, 
during training practice, in 38 hori- 


zontal discharges, but are capable 
of enduring a well-contested naval 


action. Moreover, as such mecha- 
nical rifling has not ‘ decidedly the 
lowest velocities,’ and does not 
compel the employment of reduced 
charges as at present, the 35 ton 
gun would consequently perforate 
the 12 inch plate at an angle of 40° 
as readily as it would the ro inch 
plate. Practically, then, both ships 
are equally pervious to the other’s 
ordnance. But the Artillerist is able 
to discharge fourteen 700 Ib. shells 
for every four discharged by the 
Architect. If only 10 per cent. of 
each discharge prove to be good 
hits, perforating the opponent’s 
side, the advantage will still be 
enormously in favour of the Artil- 
lerist. 

No doubt the Architect's 12 inch 
armour would stand her in good 
stead as against a ship armed with 
lighter ordnance; and so long as 
ships are armed for the perforation 
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of their own sides, and not for 
penetrating those of any enemy 
they may fall in with, the Architect's 
defensive superiority is advan- 
tageous. If, however, all ships 
were provided with 35 ton guns, in 
number proportioned to their ton- 
nage, the Architect’s defensive 
superiority would be of small 
avail. It is only an unmechanical 
rifling which limits the endur- 
ance and size of guns. If this ri- 
fling were got rid of, there would 
be no reason why 50 ton guns should 
not be built to perforate 24 inch 
plates; and the same argument 
would, therefore, obtain should the 
Architect be clothed in armour of 
double thickness, which would be 
penetrable to mechanically rifled 
ordnance. 

The questions thence arise: Why 
should not the Artillerist be stripped 
of her armour 2 inches farther, and 
have that weight substituted in 
guns? and What is the limit to 
this diminution of armour and in- 
crease in number of the heaviest 
ordnance? Obviously there is a 
point at which space forbids ad- 
ditional weapons ; and there is also 
a point at which the perforation of 
the less heavy guns commonly 
carried, say the 12} ton guns, 
begins. Again, there is a thickness 
of armour and backing, at which 
the perforating 700 |b. shell ceases 
to do the maximum of destructive 
work. Let us suppose that ex- 
perimental research determines 8 
inch armour to be the correct via 
media. Then a very broad short 
ship, clothed from end to end in 8 
inch armour, thinned towards the 
extremities, and mounting about 
ten 35 ton guns on each broad- 
side, would form the artillerist’s 
ideal of an extremely offensive iron- 
clad. 

The artillery duel off Portland, on 
the 5th of July last, resulting, as it 
did, in the signal defeat of the gun 
by the armour, has revived the 
general interest in this question. 
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Artillerists, nettled at the public 
failure of the gun, have set them- 
selves to work to explain that the 
system of rifling which is officially 
reported to have ‘decidedly the 
lowest must have deci- 
dedly the least penetration. And, 
critically examining the unmecha- 
nical contrivances which cause the 
French rifling to have ‘ decidedly 
the lowest velocities,’ they trace it 
to the system of balancing the shot 
on two points nearly under its centre 
of gravity, and of concentrating the 
rotatory effort upon one of these 
points. This short rifle-bearing, as 
it is called, fails to steady and to 
centre the projectile in the barrel, 
and the irregular motions within 
the gun cause the absorption of 
power, as evidenced by the marks 
made upon the bore, upon the rifle- 
bearings, and upon the base of the 
shot. Moreover, these irregular 
motions greatly increase in violence 
when large powder charges are 
employed, causing accumulations of 
gases behind the shot, which further 
enhance the irregularities. To limit 
these motions and accumulations, 
the powder charge is reduced far 
below that which the bore could 
otherwise usefully consume, with a 
corresponding diminution of velocity 
and perforating power. If the shot 
were free to escape alony the centre 
of the bore without thus wedging 
its rifle-bearings over the edges of 
the grooves, it would not have 
‘decidedly the lowest velocities ; 
and the artillery duel off Portland 
might have had a very different 
result. 

However, the encounter between 
the 25 ton gun of the Hotspur and 
the 14 inch plate protecting the 
front of the Glatton’s turret does 
not dishearten artillerists. True, 
neither the 25 ton nor the 35 ton gun 
van at present employ all the powder 
they could usefully burn. True, 
they have ‘ decidedly the lowest 
velocities,’ and, consequently, strike 
weak blows. True, they have very 


velocities ’ 
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small endurance, and cannot be 
fired continuously, or with high 
elevations, or with long projectiles, 
lest their end should be still more 
untimely. But the cause is evident 
and removable. The able Principal 
of the School of Naval Architec- 
ture told the British Association 
that ‘the consent of all mechanicians 
and engineers with whom he had 
ever conversed was absolutely un- 
animous in the condemnation of the 
“Woolwich ” system of rifling, and 
that he had never heard any serious 
defence of it.” Nobody has aught 
but praise for British-built ordnance. 
Nobody has aught but blame for the 
misapplication of power within 
them. Hardly a single quarterly 
training practice takes place in the 
British Fleet without one or more 
of the heavier guns being disabled 
whilst dise charging eight projectiles 
vach at canvas targets. Yet the 
guns are strong enough, and no 
addition of metal would prevent 
these mishaps. The rifle-bearing is 
only oneinchin each groove, whether 
the shot be 115 lbs. or 700 lbs. in 
weight. Hence, the larger the gun 
and its projectile, the more suicidal 
the unmechanical action of the pro- 
jectile. Thus a 6$ ton gun may 
discharge its 115 lb. projectiles a 
thousand times without much 
injury; but when a 25 ton gun 
does so 200 times, spread over 
several months, at low elevations, 
and with reduced charges of slow- 
burning powder, the official Manual 
of Naval Gunnery records the fact as 
‘proving that their powers of en- 
durance are most satisfactory ’! and 
when a 12 inch 35 ton gun is found 
to have four cracks and four fissures 
in the grooved part of the bore, 
necessitating its being rebuilt, after 
only 38 slow discharges with low 
elevations and short projectiles, 
dozen more of the same 
ordered for the British 
fight with. 

Though the gun failure at Port- 
land was far more attributable to 
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that system of rifling which ‘has 
decidedly the lowest velocities ’ than 
to the resistance of the 14 inch 
armour, it must be observed that the 
conditions of the experiment were 
highly favourable to the artillerist. 
The two ships were fastened to- 
gether at a carefully measured dis- 
tance of two hundred yards; the 
water was smooth as a mill-pond, 
the air without a breath, the plane 
of the armour fairly at right angles 
to the path of the projectile, the aim 
deliberately takenaftertwo blank and 
five shotted preliminary discharges, 
a well-trained crew working the 
best mechanical broadside carriage 
in the world obeyed the marksman‘s 
behests, and everything that cool 
skill could suggest contributed to 
favour the gun. Of the five pre- 
liminary shot, four were aimed at a 
canvas target placed on the Glatton’s 
deck near the turret, and one at the 
turret itself; these shot played 
round their bull’s-eyes, as expected, 
near enough to them to prove the 
accuracy of aim, but so uncertainly 
as to illustrate the imperfect rota- 
tion incidental to the unmechanical 
rifling. The fifth shot, indeed, in 
its irregularity of flight, missed the 
turret altogether, and the two hit- 
ting shot—the sixth and seventh— 
each struck eighteen inches below 
their marks; yet these last two 
shot appeared to strike fairly at 
right angles, and to penetrate as 
deep as previous experience led 
scientific artillerists to expect from 
a shot projected under that system 
of rifling which ‘has decidedly 


the lowest velocities.’ The shot 
did not get through the sides, the 


working parts of the turret were 
unbarmed, and the internal damages 
were insufficient to have caused 
even a temporary cessation of fire 
in action. 

Yet the conditions of the experi- 
ment were exceptionally favourable 
to penetration. The loss of velocity 
due to the 200 yards range between 
the Hotspur and the Glatton was 
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only 25 feet per second; and a 12 
inch 600 lb. shot, which left the 
gun at the rate of 1,357 feet per 

second, would have draak at 200 
yards the necessary blow of 7,378 
foot-tons ; but the charge employed 
would only drive the shot at the 
maximum velocity of 1,300 feet, 
striking, at 200 yards’ distance, a 
blow of 6,788 tons, which, though 
ample to perforate the 12 inch side, 
was unequal to getting through 
the 14 inch plates in front of the 
turret. 

Now, naval combats are not likely 
to be fought out in a mill-pond be- 
tween two immovable ships se- 
curely fastened to one another, and 
the circumstances under which shot 
would impinge on the armoured 
side of a ship at right angles, hori- 
zontally and vertically, will so 
rarely meet, that they may be re- 
garded as accidental. If the ex- 
treme angle of incidence at which 
penetration would take place be 
about 40°, then the 14 inch plate 
would present at that angle a 
diagonal depth of about 20 inches 
to be perforated. To accomplish 
this, the 600 lb. shot must leave 
the gun at the rate of 1,560 feet, or 
a 700 lb. shot of the same (12 inch) 
calibre must do so at the rate of 
1,440 feet, striking, in either case, 
a blow of 9,737 foot-tons. But 
neither the 25 ton nor the 35 ton 
gun, as at present rifled, on. the 
system which yields ‘decidedly the 
lowest velocities,’ project their re- 
spective shot faster than 1, 300 feet 
per second, and neither could per- 
forate the Glatton’s turret at the 


extreme biting or non-glancing 
angle. The loss due to the unme- 


chanical rifling is mainly twofold— 
(1) in restraining the free escape 
of the shot, and (2) in compelling 
the employment of a greatly re- 
duced powder charge—and is equi- 
valent in these 12 inch guns to the 
perforation of about two additional 
inches of armour. Though the 
Glatton’s turret might be expected 
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to be far more impervious to British 
guns as now rifled, in the open sea, 
than even as witnessed at Portland, 

yet it is clear that its impenetra- 
bility is due rather to the lack of 
velocity in the shot than to exces- 
sive thickness of armour. 

Another consideration which com- 
forts the artillerist under the defeat 
at Portland is, that the 14 inch 
armour covers only a very few 
superficial feet of the Glatton. The 
experiment teaches him to avoid 
that small impenetrable area, both 
because of its impenetrability under 
the present slow-velocity rifling, 
and because of the difficulties of 
aiming at so small a target. No 
artillerist would aim at the 14 inch 
plated turret front, though if en- 
gaging to leeward, with the hostile 
turret inclined towards him, he 
might risk a shot at its open top. 
Should the foe take up a leeward 
position to avoid exposing the 
open turret top, then the inclined 
deck to windward would intercept 
her own fire, except when the 
battle raged nearly abeam. When 
the Devastation was undergoing 
her speed trials in smooth water, 
it was found that when turning 
at full speed the action of the water 
on the submerged portion of the 
hull caused her to heel steadily 4° 
A similar heel would probably be 
produced by the action of a strong 
breeze upon the balloon-shaped sur- 
faces beneath the hurricane deck, 
which are at least as large as the 
largest sail carried by any ship. 
If with such a heel the guns were 
levelled for the horizon on the wea- 
ther or upper side, their shot would 
pass through the deck when laid 
abeam, and through the armoured 
breastwork when laid a few points 
forward or aft. Evidently, then, 
the Devastation would, under such 
circumstances, try to keep her foe 
to leeward, and if the heave of the 
sea seriously increased the heel the 
open turret top would become ex- 
posed to a marksman’s aim. With 
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this exception, it would be the duty 
of the gunner to aim at the most 
vulnerable portion of the hull, and 
as a rule this offers much the largest 
target. 

As between the Glatton and the 
broadside or fixed-turret ship Hot- 
spur, the experiment proves nothing. 
For if the turret of the Glatton were 
ten times stronger, her fighting 
capabilities would be very slightly 
affected. Sucha low freeboard ship 
would in a general action at sea be 
very easily run over, if it did not 
voluntarily go to the bottom before 
the action began. And, as we have 
said, no artillerist in his senses 
would aim at the 14 inch plates 
when the perforation of much 
thinner ones would more speedily 
sink the vessel. On the other hand, 
the Hotspur’s rencontre with an Irish 
pig-boat in smooth water is not lost 
upon seamen, And it is well known 
that when the Hotspur accompanied 
the squadron in the English Chan- 
nel, in midsummer, the admiral 
was ordered to send that ship 
into port the moment the barometer 
looked suspicious—an order which 
was faithfully complied with. 
Moreover, the Hoftspur’s armament 
affords the extremest example of 
that tendency to diminution of 
offensive power manifested in suc- 
cessive armoured types. Every ton 
of ordnance is floated by 125 tons 
weight of ship in the Hotspur, 
whereas in the Royal Alfred, an old 
ironclad, the proportion is one ton 
of ordnance to every 38 tons of 
ship, and the unarmoured Incon- 
stant carries one ton of armament 
for every 35 tons of ship. In this 
respect the Glatton is only less ob- 


jectionable than her late amicable 


opponent, supporting eachtonof gun 
upon 97 tons weight of ship. That 
the offensive artillery powers are 
gradually reaching a vanishing 
point, will be made clearer when 
we state that whilst the Blazer 
of 218 tons weight carries 
18 ton gun, a 25 ton gun is 


one 
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floated upon 4,010 tons of ship in 
the Hotspur. Of course, the obvious 
explanation is that the Blazer is a 
slow unarmoured vessel intended 
to operate in shoal waters, but ca- 
pable of going round the world, 
and the Hotspur is a fast, low-free- 
board, breast-work ironclad ship, 
too deep for harbour defence, and 
less qualified for coast: defence than 
a more seaworthy vessel. 
Whenever a ship is found unsafe 
or unseaworthy, it has become cus- 
tomary to class her as a coast- 
defence ship, under the misappre- 
hension that a less degree of sea- 
worthiness is necessary on the 
coasts of Great Britain than else- 
where. No doubt, in the case of 
shallow-draft boats the contiguity 
of land is advantageous in threaten- 
ing weather, as they can find shelter 
in many small creeks and estuaries. 
But when the vessel requires 19 
feet of smooth water to float in, 
land under the lee is a questionable 
complication of the situation. Such 
a ship cruising in Cardigan Bay, or 
on the east coast of England, dare 
not approach the land in a heavy 
gale, and must be driven at full 
steam power against wind and sea. 
Whereas in open water prudent 
seamanship would relax the en- 
gines and present the bow rather 
than the stem to the waves. That 
is to say, in an Atlantic storm the 
ship can be relieved in compliance 
with the requirements of wind and 
sea, making good weather of it; 
but embayed, or with a long stretch 
of coast under the lee, no such 
relief could be accorded, the govern- 
ing condition being the rocks to 
leeward. Hence, for large and heavy 
ships, seaworthiness is demanded in 
a greater degree in coast warfare 
than in ocean cruising. If any 
distinction be admitted between 
coast-defence ships and others, it 
should only be as to carrying 
capacity and depth. For such pur- 
poses, the gunboat class, carrying 
the heaviest guns on a light draft 
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and small tonnage, are infinitely 
superior to any other. Moreover, 
such vessels can live in any weather, 
and might, on occasion, be employed 
for the only true British eoast de- 
fence, viz. that of the enemy’s 
waters. ; 
Looking to the future of iron- 
clads, it seems not unlikely that 
great breadth of beam and much 
thicker armour will be given. 
Turrets will probably be discarded, 
and the guns will be raised and 
lowered somewhat after the Mon- 
crieff fashion. In due time, the 
gunners will become sufficiently 
intelligent to rebel against a system 
of gun mounting which, however 
advantageous on land, is utterly 
unsuited to naval warfare. The 
lowering apparatus will cease to be 
used, aud the guns will be fought 
en barbette or with a light covering 
to keep out lead bullets. Then, 
after a time, fashion may be ex- 
pected to come back to a modi- 


fication of the broadside system. It 


depends much on the policy adopted 
by other maritime nations as to 
the rate of progress. But there 
are no signs at present of intelligent 
artillerists having a voice in naval 
armaments, or of offence having 
reached its lowest ebb. Defence 
will, doubtless, for some time hold 
sway. Nor is the system to be 
undervalued which compels a rapid- 
ly progressive diminution of en- 
durance in ordnance. If, by pre- 
senting 14 inch armour to a foe, he 
is compelled to employ a 35 ton 
gun which gives way at the 38th 
horizontal discharge spread cver 
four months, and may be expected 
to give way at the 2oth battering 
charge in quick firing withelevation, 
those 20 discharges only making 
two good hits, then victory is 
gained through the mere weakness 
of the guns. If, then, a 20 inch 
plate be presented to the foe, a 50 
ton gun throwing a 1,000 lb. shot 
must meet it. But, if rifled on the 
same unmechanical principles as 
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other British guns, the process of 
self-destruction may reasonably be 
expected to progress in a similar 
ratio to that of the 25 ton and the 
35 ton guns. ‘Then, the 50 ton 
gun might endure about 20 full- 
quantity powder charges when 
fired slowly and horizontally, and 
half that number when fired quickly 
with elevation. If not previously 
disabled whilst training the crew, 
each 5oton gun might make one 
good hit before receiving the coup 
de grace from its own projectile. 
Victory would remain as before with 
the 20 inch armour owing to the 
self-destroying agencies at work 
within the gun in the effort of the 
1,000 lb. shot to escape at the speed 
necessary for the complete perfora- 
tion of the plate. 

The naval architect must not, 
however, suppose that common 
sense will always be excluded from 
the Ordnance Department. Naval 


artillerists may, it is to be hoped, 
become in time sufficiently edu- 


cated to make their experience 
valuable to the country. Their 
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voices will then command an at- 
tention which it does not now 
receive. And when the rifling 
system, which is alone responsible 
for the rapid destruction of British 
guns, is abolished, then the ‘powers 
of endurance’ of 50 ton or 70 ton 
guns will be at least more ‘ satis- 
factory’ than those of the present 
heavy ordnance; whilst they will be 
able to employ the largest powder 
charges which their respective bores 
can consume. Theywill not then 
have ‘decidedly the lowest velo- 
cities,’ and as their shot rattle 
through the 20 inch armour at 
every biting angle, the question 
will arise whether more such guns 
and less armour would not be more 
effective in the day of battle. Mean- 
while, it is evident that, whatever 
be the results of single shot fired 
at fixed targets at Shoeburyness, 
naval victories are likely to favour 
those who have the thickest armour, 
provided the foe is thus compelled 
to employ ordnance which has ‘ the 
lowest velocities’ and the least 
endurance. 





